






































THE 


Lonpon, September Ist, 1892. 
White England has been absorbed in 
The Cholera. Cabinet making, the Continent has been 
preoccupied with the Cholera. This 
beneficent scourge appears to be making one of its 
periodical sanitary inspections of the world. Starting 
some months since in India, it crossed the moun- 
ains of the Khyber Pass, and after visiting Cabul 
and other Afghan cities, struck westward vid Persia— 
where it was slaying 900 a day—Merv, Baku, and the 
Caspian, landing in Europe at Astrakhan. From 
Astrakhan it made the tour of Russia, where for 
some time past the official reports have recorded 
5,000 cases a day, of which between forty and fifty 
per cent. terminated fatally: 75,000 Russians were 
slain by the cholera up to the middle of August. A 
few cases were reported in Paris, but the first serious 
outbreak in Western Europe took place in Hamburg, 
where during the last week in August from fifty to 
sixty deaths occurred daily. Hamburg is the great 
port of embarkation for the Russian Jews, who, fleeing 
from the Muscovite Pharoah, first take ship at Ham- 
burg for the Promised Land in the New World. As 
the most of these immigrants cross England from 
Grimsby to Liverpool, no sanitary precautions will 
suffice to keep out the Cholera. 





Th It sounds paradoxical, but it is true that 
e Sanitary te d ; : 
Inspector the threatened visitation is a blessing in 

of Nature. disguise. The Asiatic Cholera is the 
great Sanitary Inspector of Nature. He may be re- 
garded as the author of modern sanitation, and when- 
ever the zeal of the sanitarian burns low, the Cholera 
goes his rounds and revives the faith of mankind in 
measures of public health. There can be little doubt 
that the Cholera saves far more lives than the few 
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whom it sacrifices. There is hardly a capital in 
Europe which is not being made cleaner, sweeter, 
aud therefore more habitable and healthy because 
of the threatened visitation. We are all putting 
our houses in order, clearing away our middens, 
emptying our cesspools, purifying our water supply, 
and generally waging a holy war against dirt and 
uncleanness. It is a striking illustration of the 
immense utility of sensationalism in the economy 
of the universe. The Cholera is really one of the 
least deadly of diseases if deadliness i: to be computed 
by the numbers slain, Half-a-dozen other maladies 
slay, year in year out, ten men for one taken by the 
Cholera, but they do it in a quiet, stealthy, strictly 
non-sensational fashion. Hence they kill, and kill, 
and kill, and it does no good. But when the Cholera 
comes along it produces the maximum of sensation 
by the minimum expenditure of life, and does more 
good in its sensational tour of three months than all 
the other diseases do in as many years. It is no 
doubt due to their appreciation of this fact that the 
journalists exhaust their resources in striking head- 
lines as if to get up a cholera panic. Otherwise their 
method of dealing with the cholera news would be 
murderousiy cruel. 

Everyone has heard the story of the 
Dervish who met the Cholera on the 
Desert and asked where it was bound. 


Even in 
Bokhara, 


“To Damascus to slay 20,000 men.” Meeting it 
again on returning, the Dervish said: “ You rascal, 
you killed 100,000.” “No,” said the Cholera, “I only 
killed 20,000—fear killed the rest.” That panic 
fear however is less deadly to-day, because it 
stirs up the sanitary inspectors, flushes the 
drains, and incurs expenditure which, save on 
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REPRINTED FROM THE PALL MALL CHOLERA EXTRA, 
Showing Number of Deaths from Cholera 


in different Sanitary Districts at each of the three Visitations, 
1849, 1854, and 1866. 
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compulsion of Cholera, would never be sanctioned 
by parsimonious sanitary boards. M. Lessar, the 
brillant Russian diplomatist and engineer, who for 
some time past has been the Resident at Bokhara, 
told me the other day that his Ameer had averted 
the visitation of Cholera by a vigorous sanitary 
reform, which has made Bokhara one of the cleanest 
cities in Central Asia. The Ameer wants to visit St. 
Petersburg, M. Lessar gave him a hint that he could 
not be received if Bokhara remained a reeking cess- 
pool, and forthwith the work of sanitation was begun. 
All the abbatoirs. are now outside the city, and 
every morning all the night-soil is carried by asses 
into the country. Bokhara has not had a single case 
of Cholera, and the Ameer will be graciously received 
in St. Petersburg this autumn. It is an excellent 
illustration of the value of sanitation even in the 
most unlikely quarters. Unfortunately we have no 
equivalent to a longed-for trip to St. Petersburg with 
which to bribe our local Ameers into a display of 
sanitary activity. Nothing will do that short of the 
sudden and sensational slaughter of a certain number 
of ratepayers, and as this human sacrifice seems to be 
indispensable, it is a merciful arrangement that the 
work should be entrusted to a disease as rapid and 
decisive as the Cholera. It passes in about three 
weeks, and as its victims are seldom ill three days, 
there is at least no prolonged torture before death. 


M. Lessar told me that there was not the 

apy ua least reason for anticipating any trouble 

' about the Pamir dispute. The Govern- 

ments can quarrel about the Pamir as they can 
quarrel about the cholera if they want to quarrel, 
but as they don’t they won't. M. Lessar says it is 
sheer nonsense to imagine that any importance, 
strategic or otherwise, can be attached to a region 
in which no European troops can exist for six 
months of the year. The Pamir is the roof of Asia, 
and it is about as comfortable a place to occupy as the 
coping stone of a house-top. The real trouble in 
Central Asia—I am still quoting M. Lessar—is not 
‘to be sought in the lofty plateau of the uninhabitable 
Pamir, but on the Afghan frontier, across which 
hundreds and thousands of the Ameer’s subjects are 
flying for safety into the Russian Empire. The Ameer 
is suppressing or trying to suppress a rebellion. The 
turbulent tribes who are related by race with 
Russian subjects across the border have been getting 
the worst of it, ai:d hundreds of families have streamed 
over the frontier imploring the Russians to give them 
land on which to live. As the Russians have no land 
to spare, this kind of pauper immigration causes them 
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much uneasiness. They don’t know exactly what te 
do with their unwelcome guests, and they are wishing, 
naturally enough, that Lord Lansdowne would tell 
the Ameer to let the tribes live in peace. Abdur 
Rahman, however, who is nourishing his gout in 
Scotch whisky at Cabul, appears to be in an ugly 
temper, and the proposed visit of Lord Roberts to 
Jellalabad is indefinitely postponed. The worst of it 
is that if we stop his subsidies, we virtually cut his 
throat, and it does not suit our book to throw 
Afghanistan once more into the throes of a civil war. 


Exit Lord tbe task of bowing out the defeated 
Salisbury Adininistration was accomplished with due 
pro tem- constitutional formalities on August 11. 
Mr. Asquith moved and Mr. Burt seconded an amend- 
ment to the Address to the Throne, which in polite 
language embodied the command the ruder representa- 
tives of our race would have expressed in the mono- 




















[August 20, 1892. 


Weekly Freeman) FIRED OUT. 


AN IRISH VIEW OF THE VOTE OF NO CONFIDEYCE. 


syllable “Git!” The debate lasted three days, but 
it yielded nothing worth noting, save the speeches of 
Mr. Chamberlain on one side and Mr. Redmond on 
the other. Mr. Chamberlain, whose speech was one 
of the most incisive and effective ever delivered in 
Parliament, set forth with extraordinary lucidity and 
force the fixed determination of the mass of the 
British people never, under any pressure whatever, to 
concede to Ireland that full measure of colonial inde- 
pendence which Mr. Frederic Harrison declares to 
be the only solution of the question, As Mr. 
Chamberlain read out extract after extract from 
the speeches of Gladstonian Ministers, he made it 
abundantly clear even to the dullest understanding 
that any attempt to pass such a Home Rule Bill as 
Mr. Harrison demands would shatter the Gladstonian 
party to its base. Mr. Redmond, speaking as the 
representative of the extreme Nationalists, formu- 
lated his demands with a precision which left nothing 
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to be desired. Mr. Gladstone was invited to declare 
—(1) that the 5,000 evicted tenants should be rein- 
stated in their holdings; (2) that the dynamiters 
and Phenix Park murderers should be set at liberty ; 
(3) that the Home Rule Bill should establish an Irish 





From the Tow" Crier. | fAugust [3w)8e% 
OL® BRER RABBIT GOuS A RIDIN.’ 

Parliament even more absolutely free to legislate 
than any Colonial Parliament. For the veto of the 
Crown, according to Mr. Redmond, must be exercised 
not on the advice of the Imperial Cabinet, but on 
that of the Irish Ministry. Mr. Gladstone replied 
more or less evasively. Mr. Asquith is to examine 
the claims of the dynamiters to release, the evicted 
tenants are to be considered, and, as for the 
Home Rule Bill, well, that will go as far in 
Mr. Redmond’s direction as possible. After this 
there was nothing worth noting, beyond the tumult 
in which Mr. Chaplin closed the debate. The division 
showed the exact majority of forty against the 
Unionist Administration that had been returned by 
the constituencies, although 10 members were absent. 
The figures were 350 to 310, out of 670 members 
660 being present. 

In deference to that emphatic notice to 
quit, Lord Salisbury resigned, and the 
Queen at once sent for Mr. Gladstone, 
who proceeded to form his fourth Administration. 
It was amid the brooding darkness of a coming 
storm that the newly-appointed Ministers crossed 
the Solent to take over the seals of office, and 
when the investiture was complete they recrossed 
the troubled water amid endless salvoes of thunder, 
while the livid lightning flashed incessantly around 
the steamer. In London, during the debate which 
preceded the fall of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment, the sky became so dark that it was diffi- 
cult for members, even in the middle of a mid- 
summer afternoon, to see without artificial light 


Enter 
Mr. Gladstone. 
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across the floor of the House. It was a curious 
coincidence. Imagination is not a strong point with 
politicians; otherwise we should have had the 
Liberals borrowing from Milton the idea that the 
world, like Hell, grew darker at the frown of Sin and 
Death, whose kingdom was threatened by the advent 
of the new Government, while Conservatives would 
have seen in the sulphurous mirk 
“A hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse,” 

a grim presage of woe to come. But science 
has paralysed that kind of imagination, and the 
Gladstonians did not even claim the thunder peals 
as a royal salute from the skies, although some 
ingenious Unioniss was clever enough to discover 
some mysterious connection between Mr. Gladstone's 
return to office and the eruption of Etna. 

The only unpleasant incident connected 
The Queen. with the Cabinet-making, which went on 

the greater part of August, wastheattempt 
made by some of Mr. Gladstone’s entourage to saddle 
the Queen with responsibility for Mr. Labouchere’s 
absence from the Administration. This was cowardly 
on their part, and as unconstitutional as it was un- 
true. Her Majesty has always acted in a strictly 
constitutional manner in those matters, and Mr 
Gladstone could 
have made Mr. 
Labouchere a 
Cabinet Minis- 
ter if he pleased. ADMITTAKe = 
But Mr. Glad- 
stone did not 
please, and his 
familiars would 
haveshown more 
regard both for = 
his own reputa- = 
tion and the ~ 
position of Her 
Majesty if they 
had boldly ad- 
mitted that Mr. 
Gladstone was 
determined not 























to have Mr. * 
Labouchere at 
any price. The From the Pail Mall Budget,) [August 25, 1892" 


° MR. LABOUCHERE’S VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
result of their 


meddling was that Mr. Labouchere, being led to 
believe the Queen vetoed his nomination, said so in 
plain, blunt terms, which compelled Mr. Gladstone 
to throw over his injudicious and inaccurate satellites 
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and to assume the entire responsibility for leaving 
the editor of 7ruth outside his Administration. 
Mr. Gladstone did not want Mr. 
No Editors [abouchere, and when Mr. Gladstone 
Need Apply. : 
does not want anything he can always 
conjure up any number of plausible reasons for 
not getting it. 
It can hardly be 
said that he was 
particularly 
happy in finally 
selecting the 
ground upon 
which he rested 
his justification 
for ignoring Mr. 
Labouchere. 
According to the 
letter which he 
wrote to the 
member for 
Northampton 
he was unfit to 
be recommended 
as.a Minister of 
the Crown be- 
eause he was 
editor of Truth. 
That in plain 
English was the 
gist of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s _ letter, 
although it was 
wrapped up in 
the customary 
Gladstonese of 
thechoicest kind. 
Special circum- 
stances, which 
bore witness to 
his energy and 
influence, and 
were in no de- 
gree derogatory 
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Abdiel, the dws Achates of the Liberal A2neas. He 
was in many respects admirably qualified to be Vice- 
President of the Council. He had slaved for years 
in the great work of reviving Liberalism in London. 
But all this availed him not against the fact that 
he was editor of the Star. For office in a Liberal 

i ae Administration 
no editors need 
apply. It is a 
curious rule, not 
very complimen- 
tary either to 
the editors or to 
the Ministers. 
All rumours to 
the contrary not- 
withstanding, 
Mr. Gladstone 
had a perfectly 
free hand in 
choosing his col- 
leagues. Of 
course Her 
Majesty would 
have objected to 
the nomination 
of the Tichborne 
Claimant as 
HomeSecretary, 
or to any pro- 
posal to give 
office to Sir 
Charles Dilke; 
butas Mr. Glad- 
stone is presum- 
ably sane, there 
was no need to 
stipulate that he 
should not make 
appointments 
that would hav _ 
been manifestly 
mad. In the 
‘¢ Character 








to his personal 
honour, never- 
theless rendered it unfit to offer him office. That comes 
very near saying that the journalist is disqualified as a 
journalist from any place in the Administration. That 
this is Mr. Gladstone’s opinion seems to be confirmed 
by the remarkable exclusion of Professor Stuart from 
the Ministry. Professor Stuart has been a faithful 


Sketch ” there is 
sufficient said 
about the new Cabinet; but it may be noted 
uere that neither Mr. Stansfeld, nor Professor 
Stuart, nor the Aberdeens figure in the new 
Administration. The conjunction of these names is 
curious and suggestive. Let us hope that it may not 
possess a sinister significance, testifying to what a 


LORD HOUGHTON, VICEROY OF IRELAND. 
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Canadian correspondent calls “ the overpowering influ- 
ence of that truculent condottieri, Sir W. Harcourt.” 
The substitution of Lord Houghton for Lord Aber- 
deen as Viceroy of Ireland, can hardly be attributed 
to Mr. Gladstone. 


Of the newly-appointed Ministers, Mr. 
eg Bom be Morley alone was seriously opposed. 

Mr. Farmer Atkinson, the eccentric 
Wesleyan who sat for Boston in the late Parliament, 
compelled Sir W. Harcourt to re-register the solid 
Liberal vote at. Derby, but Mr. Morley had to fight 
for his life. At the General Election Mr. Hamond, 
a gas-and-water Home Ruler 





OF REVIEWS. 


Any doubt which may have crossed the 

. aoe. mind as to the issue of the Newcastle 
election was dissipated when it was seen 

that Mr. Maltman Barry was organising the forces of 
independent labour. Mr. Maltman Barry is like the 
Banshee. He is only heard of when a disaster is 
about to overwhelm the party to which he is attached. 
For a time this bird of ill omen, with the aid of Mr. 
Champion, deluded a good many people into imagin- 
ing that the so-called “independent Labour Party” 
was an imposing entity with the fate of elections 
in its hands. Mr. Ralli, the Unionist candidate, was 





who declared himself 
in favour of establishing a 


back as 1874, was returned 
at the head of the poll with 
a majority of 3,000. As his 
13,000 supporters were 
whipped up by the Unionists, 
although they were mutch 
more interested in Sunday 
drinking and fair trade than 
the fate of the Union, this 
was regarded as equivalent to 
a Unionist victory. New- 
castle, it was asserted, by 
returning the Home Ruler, 
Mr. Hamond, as the colleague 
of the Home Ruler, Mr. 
Morley, had declared itself 
against Home Rule. To put 
this extraordinary assertion 
to the test, Mr. Morley’s re- 
election was opposed, not: by 
a Conservative Home Ruler, 
but by an out-an-out Unionist. 
The contest, which was fought 
out with immense enthusiasm, 
ended in a brilliant victory 
for Mr. Morley, who was 
returned at the head of the 
poll with 1,739 majority. The 
Tynesiders are staunch, and 
after having returned Home 
Rulers of one kind and 
another ever since 1874, they 
naturally refused to apostatise 
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last month even at the bid- L 
ding of the Great Apostate From Der Wahre Jacob,] 
of the North. 


GLaDsTONE : ‘ Confound it, Burns! {his is the way to the Liberal Camp and the Eight Hours Day.” 
Burns: ‘‘ Thanks, old f¢x; we can find out the way to the Hight Hours Day for ourselves.” 


[August 13, 1892. 
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4 induced to swallow the Eight Hours Bill, against 
_ which he had protested at the General Election when 


he stood for Gateshead ; and as Mr. Morley stood as 
firm as a rock in his opposition to that measure, the 
Kight Hours men boasted insolently of certain victory. 
They came a pretty cropper at the poll. The so- 
called Independents bear about as much relation to 
the solid mass of the Labour vote as the blacklegs in 
a trade dispute bear to the Trades Unionists. A few 
more such exhibitions as this at Newcastle, and the 
Independents will be regarded as blacklegs by the 
Labour Party, which they are trying to use as the cats- 
paw of the Unionists. The tendency in that direction 
will be powerfully stimulated if, as seems not im- 
probable, there should be a sudden change of view on 
the subject of the legislative restriction of hours of 
labour. The Lancashire operatives, it is true, have 
shown a disposition to adopt the Eight Hours cry, but 
it is too early to form any definite judgment as to 
the ultimate balance of working-class opinion on the 
subject. The London omnibus men, who secured by 
the aid of public sympathy a twelve hour day, are 
reported to have petitioned their directors seven 
times to be allowed to work longer hours in order to 
earn an extra shilling. 


After reading Mr. Keir Hardie’s declara- 
The Pope tion that every man who lives on either 
and the 
Reign of rent or interest is the natural enemy of 
Money. the workmen, it is refreshing to turn to 
the utterances of the Pope on the burning question 
of the hour. Leo XIII., interviewed last month by 
Madame Severine, for the Figaro, made a notable and 
characteristic declaration as to the attitude of the 
Catholic Church on the social question. As the inter- 
view was subsequently revised by Cardinal Rampolla 
it may be accepted as authentic. The Pope said many 
things about the error of persecution, which would 
have led some of his predecessors to send him to the 
Inquisition, and some things about the Jews which 
their historians will question. But the important 
word which he uttered was that in which he spoke of 
“the Reign of Money as the latest of the scourges 
of the world and of the Church.” The exact 
words, as reported by Madame Severine, are as 
follows :-— 


“Finally, while the mission of the Church is to defend 
the weak, it is also her mission to protect herself against 
all attempts at oppression. And now, after so many 
other scourges, the reign of money has arrived—and, 
with a stern look in his eyes, the Pontiff added, ‘it is 
attempted to subdue the Church and domineer over the 
people through money; neither the Church nor the 
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people will submit to that. I am with the weak, with 
the humble, with the disinherited—those who were loved 
by Our Lord.’” 


Catholicism Lhe great transformation for which 
and Cardinal Manning worked and prayed so 
nee, earnestly is in progress. The Pope has 
broken with the Royalists in France. If he were to 
undertake to lead mankind in the name of the Car- 
penter of Nazareth against those who abuse the 
power of wealth, liberty and justice would probably 
be safer in his hands than if the movement were left 
to the O’Donnells of America and the Keir Hardies 
of Britain. It is by such exploits, if at all, that there 
will be achieved the Catholicising of the English- 
speaking world, about which so much pious exultation 
was indulged in by the prophetic souls who gathered 
together last month to witness the first public cere- 
monial of the investiture with the Pallium which 
England has had since the Reformation. Men love 
those who help them, and if the Pope to-day were 
to take a vigorous initiative in securing for every 
worker, even on railways, post offices, and tramways, 
the right to one day’s rest in seven, he would do 
better business for his Church than by any miracle. 
Human society needs a centre, the forces of progress 
need a leader, in the struggle for liberty and justice ; 
we need an excommunicator—in other words the 
Comtists are quite right in declaring that the world 
would get on much better if it had a rational 
up-to-date Pope. 


It must be admitted also that there is a 
good deal more rationality about many of 
the features of the Roman Chureh which 
excite the special ire of the good Protestant than 
most people imagine. The researches of psychologists, 
the phenomena of hypnotism, the strange new 
science of psychometry, are bringing to light the 
foundations upon which many much - contested 
Catholic doctrines really rest. Psychometry gives 


M. Zola at 
Lourdes. 


a rational basis for the veneration of relics, 
and it is being discovered there is more to be said 
for prayers for the dead, pilgrimages, and many 
other elements of faith and practice which Pro- 
testants regard as most irrational. In proof of 
which we need go no further than point to the fact 
that M. Zola is to make the miracles of Lourdes 
the subject of his next romance, and that the great 
realist who has been on pilgrimage has been pro- 
foundly interested and moved by the cures which he 
saw wrought before the grotto. Speaking to an 
interviewer, he said :— 
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It is certain there is at the present moment a marked 
return towards mysticism, and this outburst of faith is 
rather astonishing at the end of this stirring century, 
when we are witnessing the general breaking up of every- 
thing. Why this unexpected retrograde movement? 
Because science has not kept its promises. Could it keep 
them all? The disappointed multitude turns back 
towards religion. 


The Pope, in short, has an immense chance. But 
will he play up? His spirit, indeed, is willing, but 
the deadweight behind him is enormovs. 


Bismarck after blazing comet-like round 

—e his southern ellipse, has come back to 
"North Germany. At Jena he suggested 

. the time had come when a parliamentary and national 
movement should be organised against the absolutism 
of the Kaiser and the domination of the Pope. KF is 
significant that the stoutest and strongest politician 
in private life in Europe is so impressed by the 
growing power of the Catholics that he cries aloud 
against the possible advent of a Centre Ministry as a 
misfortune and a danger to the Empire. To avert 
such a calamity he takes up what was the favourite 
idea of Paul Bert and the French Republicans, and 
urges the Germans to substitute the idea of the 
Nation for the idea of the Church. ‘‘ We have no 
National Church,” he said, “but might not 
the idea of the nation be the sanctuary round 
which all parties should gather.” Always and 
everywhere this idea of the sanctuary-rallying point 
haunts the mind of man. If the widest idea wins it 
is not the Church that will go to the wall. But the 
Roman Church has so clipped its world-shadowing 
wings with the sectarian scissors of compulsory 
dogma and compulsory ritual that it, too, is only a 
sect. For catholicity in the sense of universality, Mr. 
Rhodes would probably assert that the British Em- 
pire need fear no comparison with the Roman Church. 








Unfortunately the British Empire suffers, 
fa arg like the Roman Church, from a vis inertia. 
Mustard It is not half vitalised. Above all, it lacks 
Seed. faith. Our rural districts at home have 
not even the rudiments of those institutions which are 
the nerves of States. A shuddering dread of applying 
the federal principle to a handful of Irish close to our 
doors blocks all progress. As for attempting to draw 
closer together the English-speaking communities 
under our own flag, that is not to be thought of. 
Even so simple, so obvious, and so politic a measure as 
that of making the penny post universal through the 
English-speaking world is scouted by the timid 
officialism of the Post Office. This will be the test 
of the sane imperialism of Mr. Arnold Morley and 
the new Government. They have not a long term of 
office, but in the next six months they might give 
penny postage to the Empire. But has Mr. Arnold 
Morley faith even as a grain of mustard seed? It 
will take two grains to say unto this Blackwood, 
‘“‘Be thou removed and be thou cast into the sea.” 
Such a chance might inspire even a stock or a stone. 


The Post rt: Arnold Morley will have other things 
Officeand the to test his courage and independence. 

Public. London wants and every great town 
should have a system of pneumatic tube messages 
such as the Parisians enjoy. The Pall Mucl Gazette 
last month published a plan (reproduced below) of 
the pneumatic tube system now in use in London. 
But instead of giving the public the benefit of sending 
their own letters and despatches in this way as is 
done in Paris, in London the message sent by tube is 
copied by a clerk, in order that the Post Office may 
charge a halfpenny a word for its transmission. 
This is absurd. Londoners have a right to ask that 
they shall have facilities for communication tele- 
graphic or telephonic equal to those of any other 
city in the whole world. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


July 30, Shocburyaess Artillery Volunteers ,, 
Camp opened. 
Aug. te. ~<g of the German Emperor at 


wes. 

Third Reading of the Franchise Bill in the 
Cape Legislative Assembly. 

Conference at Oxford in connection with 


DIARY FOR 





Chatham. 
. Military operations begun in Dahomey. 
Tne Marblehead, new United States cruiser, 
launched at Boston. 
Hostilities between the Red and Blue 
Squadrons concluded in Belfast Lough 
with the surrender of the Blue Squadrun. 


the Summer Meeting of University 12. Cabinet Council, and resignation of the 


Extension Students. 
Columbus fétes at Huelva formally begun. 
Race, off Cowes. for the Queen’s Cup in the 
Rogal Yacht Squadron Regatta. 
Geographical Congress at Lille. 
Judgment of the Privy Council in the case 
of the Bishop of Lincoln. Appeal against 


be 


the decision of the Archbishop's Court 13. 


dismissed. 
Foresters’ High Court at Ips- 


wich. 

3. Congress of the British Asso- 
ciation opened and con- 
tinued to August 10. 

Action for assault brought 
against Duke of Rutland. 
Appearance of Russian troops 

in the Pamirs. 

Hazara rising in Afghanistan 
reported. 

First section of the Merwede 
Canal opened. 

Shelley Centenary Celebration 
at Horsham. 

Murderous attack on two 
young ladies at Chislehurst. 

Trial of the action against the 
Duke of Rutland concluded. 
Judgment for the Defen- 
dant. 

Ciose of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference at Bradford. 

Coliiery Disaster at Dews- 
bury. Six killed. 

. Oatbreak of Cholera at Mos- 

cow reported. 

Convovation of Canterbury 
opened. 

Naval Mamneuvres. ‘‘ War 
Declared.” 

Close of the Foresters’ High 
Court at Ipswich. 

. Prince Bismarck at Berlin. 

Cholera reported to have 
broken out at Teheran. 

Results of the recent depart- 
mental elections in France 
showing that the Republi- 
cans have gained 201 seats 
and lost thirteen, or a net 
gain of 188. 

Congress at Washington ad- 
journed till December. 

7. Departure of the German 

Emperor from Cowes. 

Centenary of the massacre of 
the Swiss Royal Guards at 
the Tuileries in 1792 cele- 
brated at Lucerne. 


> 


on 





r-) 


8. News of the defeat of the From @ photog 
Sultan of Morocco’s troops 
inan engagement with the 
Angherites. 
Loss of Torpedo Boat 75 after a collision off 
the Maidens with another vessel. 
Publication of correspondence respecting 
Sir C. Euan-Smith’s Mission to Fez. 
9. Revolt against the Ameer of Afghanistan 


reported to be serious. 

Final jedgment of the House of Lords re 14. 
the c-lo of the Savernake Estates. The 
sale sanctioned. 

New Ministry in Japan. 

New Commercial Treaty between Austro- 
Hungary and Servia eee 

Liberal members entertained by the Libe:a- 
tion Society. 15. 

Resignation of Herr Herrfurth. 

10. Details of the volcanic eruption at Sangir, 
Id., on June 7th published. 

Steamer in collision off Helsingfors ; forty 
drowned. 

Defeat of the Sultan of Moroeco’s troops. 16, 

Meeting of the Royal Botanic Society. 


Ministry. 

Reports of a disaster to M. Hodister’s Mis- 
sion inthe Upper Congo confirmed. M. 
Hodister beheaded. 

Meeting of the National Artillery Associa- 
tion at Shoeburynees concluded. 





Grouse shooting com d 
Interview of M. Stambuloff with the Sultan 
ot Turkey. 


AUGUST. 


10. The Barfleur battle ship launched at 


16. Archbishop Vaugh»>a invested with the 


Pallium at the Oratory. 
New Ministry in Tasmania with Mr. Henry 
Dobson as Premier. 
Marriage of the Duke of Devonshire with 
the Dowager-Duchess of Manchester. 
Departure of Lord Zetland from Dublin. 
Double execution at Newgate. 
17. Further Ministerial appointments. 
Model lodging-house burnt down at Trede- 
gar; nine deaths. 
18. Departure of the Hon. Edward Blake for 
Canada, 
Great Fires at the Bear Hotel, Grindelwald, 
and at St. Stepban, Switzerland. 
Earthquake shocks in South Wales. 
Review of troops at Berlin by the 
Emperor. 
19. Further correspondence re- 








raph by) 
THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


13. Cholera officially announced at St. Peters- 


burg. 

Capture of Ciudad Bolivar by the insur- 
gents in Venezueia. 

Bruce Castle Park opened. 

Clos of the University Extension meeting 
at Oxford. 

The Thracian capsized off Port Erin ; seven- 
teen drowned. 

Fire Brigade Congress inaugurated at 
Havre. 


[Van der Weyde. 


specting Sir C. Euan- 
Smith’s Mission to Fez 
published. 

First Cabinet Council of the 
New Government. 

Miners at Coal Creek, Ten- 
nessee, wee repulsed by 
Col. Anderson’s troops, but 
under cover of a truce they 
made the Colonel a prisoner 
for a short time. 

20. New Servian Ministry, with 
M. Avakumovitch as Pre- 
mier. 

Proclamation issued by Pre- 
sident Harrison, imposing 
retaliatory tolls on Cana- 
dian vessels passing through 
American canals. 

Railway Congress opened at 
St. Petersburg. 

National Co-Operative Fes- 
tival at the Crystal Palace. 

Capture of Gibraltar smug- 
giers at Rota. 

Railway accident at Clapham 
Junction ; one killed. 

21, Resignation of the Argentine 

President. 

Railway accident in Herault ; 

five killed. 

Lord Houghton and Mr. John 

Morley sworn in at Dublin. 

Co-Operative Congress at the 

Crystal Palace opened. 
Sir Lyon Playfair and Mr. 
Cyril Flower raised to tne 
rage, 
pace Congress at Berne 
opened and continued to 
August 27th. 

Foresters’ Fete at the Crystal 
Palace, 

Cholera reported at Hamburg. 

Congress of the Royal Arch- 
ological Association open- 
ed at Cardiff. 

Tailors’ strike commenced. 


to 





23. Congress of Zoology opened 
at Moscow. 
Pharmaceutical Congress 


opened at Edinburgh. 
24. Outbreak of cholera reported at Antwerp. 

The Ameer’s Report on the recent fighting 
in the Pamirs published. 

Close of the Co-Operative Congress. 

The Eight Hours Bill rejected by the 
Legislative Council of New Zealand. 

The Anglia capsized in the Sellingham 
Channel of the River Hooghly ; fifteen 
lives lost. hs 3 

Resolution passed by the British Medical 
Astociation admitting women as members. 


Resignation of the Marquis de Breteuil, 25. News received of the taking of Takon, 


member of the French Chamber. 
Historical Féte at Antwerp. 
Strike of Paris cab-drivers commenced. 
Resignation of the Servian Ministry. 
Alarming development of the labour 
trouhles at Tracy, Idaho, and strike on 
the Lehigh Valley Railway commenced— 
serious outrages committed. 
New Ministry formed with Mr. Gladstone 
as Premier. 


Dahomey, by the French. 

Colliery accident at Yniscedwyn, Breck- 
nock; six killed. 

Termination of the pointsmen’s strike at 
Buffalo. 

Bomb outrage at Trieste. i 

Sir Henry James's award received, re the 
dispute in the shoe trade at Leicester. 

Meeting of the Currency Association at 
Calcutta. 
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. Reported ip in Venezuela. 
oe dea! with Disesta lishment 
in Wale by the North Wales 
: Federation at Ches' er 
: Collier: + explosion at Park Slip, Glamorgan ; 
: 110 lives lost. 
t Cholera reported at Gravesend. 
ee... Monument to Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
unveiled in Heligoland. 
Meeting of the Irish Unionist Alliance at 
Dublin. 
a7. Annual moat of the Navvies’ and General 


urers’ Uni 
The Dhilippopolie Exhibition openei b: 
Prince Ferdinand. r 4 
Special Cholera Committee for the Metro- 
pote soesiaeed by the * Metropolitan 
Asylums 
29. Inter-Parliamentary Conference on Arbi- 
tration at Berne. 

Railway accident at Brussels; one death. 
Defeat of the Angherite rebels by the 
Sultan of Morocco’s troops near Tangier. 

Prorogation of the Cape Parliament. 
a aed to Alfred Krupp unveiled at 


Shemeld Unionists at Hatfield. 

The International Cora and Grain Market 
opened at Vienna. 

Annual Festival of the League of the Cross 
at the Crystal Palace 

Circular Relating to Cholera Precautions 
issued by the Local Government Board to 
Sanitary Authorities. 

30. Conclusion of the trial of the Marquis de 
Morés for homicide in a duel, and acquittal 
of the prisoner and the four seconds. 

New South Wales Parliament opened. 
Convention of the League of the Cross at 
Westminster. 


CONGRESS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Aug. 1. ng imam Prof. H. Sidgwick’s Ad- 


Papers by Dr Alex. Bain and Prof. Ribot. 
3. Papers and Discussions on Neurology and 
Psychophysics and Hypnotism and Cog- 


nate Questions. 
Sensibility of 


Prof. Lombroso on the 
Women. 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan on Animal Intelligence. 
4. Prof. Delbceuf on the Appreciation of Time 
by Somnambulists 
Prof. Baldwin on Suggestion and Will. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT EDINBURGH, 


Aug _% Caan nrg opened. Sir Archibald Geikie, 
nt, on the Theory of the Barth. 
4. sir son ae. W. Fremantle on Old Age Pen- 


Prof A. Schuster on Science. 

Prof. H. McLeod on a Uniform Set of 
Chemical Symbols. 

Prof. W. Rutherford on Colour Sense. 

Prof. James Geikie on the Geographical 
Development of Coast Lines. 

Mr. W. C. Unwin on the Methods and dis- 
ucibution of Mechanical Power. 

5. The Prince of Monaco on the North Atilan- 

tic Current. 

Rev. W. Moore Ede on Old Age Pensions. 

Rev. T. W. Fowle on the Poor Law and 
Friendly Societies. 

Mr. a Bent on the Ruins of Mashona- 














































Be Prof. Milne Murray on Pedigrees. 
6. Excursions to places of interest 
Dr. T. 8. Clouston = Prof. Benedict on 


Criminal Anthro) 
Mr. L. L. Price on 2 Smith and Modern 
Economics. 
8. Prot. Lodge on a National Physical 


Labora ratory. 
Prof. M’Intosh on the mg Fisheries in 
their Scientific As cts, 1882- 
Prof. Struthers on the a ‘Processes 
of the Vertebre of the Gorilla. 
9. Pfof. Lodge on the Discharge of Electricity 
7 Rg 
H. Bailey on the Impurities of Town 


ir. 
Prof. C. Lapworth on Geology as a Science. 
Lieut. H. Crichton-Browne on A Journey 
Pray the Veldt to Buluwayo, Africa. 
r. W. Cramond on Illegitimacy in Banff- 
re. 





Tue Review or REVIEWS. 


24. The following members of the new Govern- 


9. Dr. J. F. Sutherland on the Criminal Newcastle-on-Tyne : 











Offender from an Beonomic Standpoint, Mr. John Morley (L.) ihe we =12,983- 
10. — O. G. a on the Volume Effects of Mr. P. Ralli (L.U.) ... as ow $11,244 
Magni s atgisitan 
~ — Britten on Reform in Botanical Lib. majority Sia i" Geq' <M Oe 
omenclature. 
. ? In 1885: In 1886 : 
Meeting adjourned. cq) 10,489 dL) 10,681 
rd ( 129 (L) 10,172 
BY-ELECTIONS. (C) 9,500 (LU) 9,607 
Aug.12. Finsbury (Holborn). Lib. majority (C) 9,580 
Mr. Gainsford Bruce having been elevated to on aggre- Lib. majority 
the Bench, Sir Chas, Hall (C) was elected gate vote, on aggre- —— 
unopposed, ascertained gate votes. £08 
In 1888 ; In 1886: by analysis —— 
(C) 4,047 (CO) 3,€51 of voting. 359 
(L) 4,678 (L) 1,050 me ty page Feb. | In 1892: " 
Con. Majority 1,574 Con. Majority 1,701 : (C) 18,828 
’ : : (L) 11,110 (L) 10,905 
as — Nov. (C) 8,449 (L) 10,686 
(C) 4,393 Lib. majority 2,661 _ neloatea 
fee . maj y ver defeated —— 
(L) 3,438 Lib. 3,137 
Con. Majority 965 26. Returned unopposed : 
In 1892: Mr. Thos. Ellis, Merionethshire. 
(C) se os iss woe 4,949 
(Labour) 0 cis ae 9077 NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 
Con, Majority ae vn ves 2,472 July 31. Mr. W. O’Brien, at Mallow, on Home 


Rule. i 
Aug. 1. Lord Halsbury, at the Victoria Insti- 
tute, on Science and Religion. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, at Belfast, on an Ulster 
Sunday Closing Bill. 


23, Bury St. Edmunds. 
On the ae ig ye of Lord Francis Hervey 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner, Vis- 
count Chelsea (C) was elected unopposed. 


In 1885: In 1886. 2. Mr. Keir Hardie, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, cn 

(C) 1,122 (C) 1,135 Mr. John Morley and his seat. 
(L) ia (L) Paced 3. Mr. Bamund Gosse, at Horsham, on 

F : iad Shelley. 
: . 3: 
Con, majority 167}  Comsmnjority 335° as nicks, M.P., a6 the Righty Club, ou 
In 1892: Home Rule. 

a: eer, 0 6. Mr, T. B. Potter, Sir L. Playfair, and Sir 
see eee ase oe oe W. Lawson, at the Cobden Club, on Free 


404 Trade. 


Mr. Illingworth, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on the Liberation Movement. 


Con. majority ... 
MINISTERIAL By-ELECTIONS. 


23. The following members of the new 10. Mr. Eiw. Blake, at the Memorial Hall, on 
Governments were nominated on their Home Rule. 

acceptance of office, and were returned Mr. Keir Hardie, at Essex Street, on the 
Labour party. 


Pay -o posed: 
ta my H. Fowler, Wolverhampton j9 
ast). 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, Sheffield (Brightside). 
ackn 13. Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, in Victoria Park, om 
hea oy oer talewte Measttord -Oen- the results of the General Election. 
tral). Mr. J. Collings, at Oastle Cary, on the 
Mr. R. K. Causton, Southwark (West): Political Situation. 
ge ge s James Bryce, — ora a 14. Mr. Tom Mann, on the Dockers’ Union. 
r eveson-Gower e-on-Trent. - 
Mr. W. M’Arthur, Cornwall (Mid): li. py sen mye lg Swindon, on the New 


Mr. Keir Hardie, at the Polytechnic, on 
the Temperance Question. 


posed : Mr. Jos. Chamberlain and Mr. Matthews, 
Py wrch hg prehemy e at Birmingham, on the Political Situ- 
, ation, the Unionists, Ireland, etc. 


Sir Geo. Trevelyan, Glas, _ (Bridgeton). 

Mr. Arnold Morley, Nottinghamshire 20. Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle, on the 
Eight Hours Question, Home Rule, etc. 
Mr. James Brvce, at Aberdeen, on the 

_. General Election, etc. 

Sir W. Harcourt, at Derby, on Mr. Atkin- 
son’s Candidature. 

Sir Charles Russell and Mr. J. H. Wilson, 


(East). 
Be 5 R. Spencer, Northamptonshire 29, 
Mr. J.C. Rigby, Forfarshire. 
Derby : 


Sir W. Harcourt (L) . -. 6,508 Ni le, F a 
Mr. H. J, Farmer-Atkinson (©)... 1,619 = rn a Te vee 
‘ “paq 423+ Mr. Mundella, at Sheffield, on the new 
Lib. majority... 4,889 Government. 
Ta 1885; Sir W. Harcourt, at Derby, on the Political 
(L) 7,813 (L) 6,571 ontest. 
(L) 7, (L) 6,431 Mr. H. H. Fowler, at Newcastle, on Mr. 
(C) 4,943 (LU) 4,346 Morley’s Candidature. 
(Ind. L) 1,251 24, Mr. John Dillon, at Dublin, on Home Rule. 
In 1892: Mr. Acland, at Rotherham, on the new 
(L) .. Sees 7,507 Government, etc. 
() « asa 7,389 25. The Duke of Devonshire, at Barrow-in- 
(C). & 5,546 Furness, on Strikes. 
(LU) cos ot eee Le ee at St. Leonard’s, on Coloni- 
sation. 
26, Returned unopposed 21. Sir W. Hart-Dyke, at Dartford, on the 
Mr. Asquith, Fiteshire (Rast). Guasent iineilion,‘e 
aoe D. Acland, Yorkshire (Rother- 29. Coon pg or Vineout, at Hatfield, on 
r rman the new Government. 
~ a allman ang 31. Mr. Tom Mann, at Essex Street, on proposed 


re-organization of the Docks of London. 
Mr. J. Collings, at Netley, on the Rural 
Labourers. 


ghs. 
Mr. x Asher, Zlgin Burghs, 
Mr. J. B. Balfour, C 
Kinross, 


and 
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PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Avg.4. Parliament opened. 

5. Swearing-in of thirty Peers. 

8. Queen’s Speech read. Address in answer 
moved by Lord Denbigh, who made a 
eulogistic retrospect of the policy of the 
Salisbury Government. The motion was 
seconded by Lord Powis, and the debate 
was continued by Lords Kimberley, 
Cowper, Northbrook, Camperdown, Salis- 
bury, and Herschell, and the Duke of 
Devonshire. Finally, the Address was 


agreed to. 

15. Resignation of the Salisbury Ministry for- 
mally announced. 

18. Prorogation of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Aug. 4. Pazliament opened. 

Mr. Peel re-elected Speaker. 

5. Swearing-in of the Speaker, Privy Coun- 
cillors, and 353 private members. 

6. Sweariug-in of 68 members. 

8. Swearing-in of Members resumed. 

The Queen's Speech read. Address in reply 
was moved by Mr. Barton, and seconded 
by Mr. W.H. Cross. Mr. Asquith moved, 
asan amendment, that the confidence of 
the House was not reposed in the Govern- 
ment ; Mr. Burt seconded the amendment, 
and the debate was continued by Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. J. McCarthy, Mr. J. Col- 
lings, Mr. J. Redmond, and Viscount 
Wolmer. 

9. Debate on the Amendment to the Address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne 
resumed by Mr. Gladstone, and con- 
tinued by Mr. Balfour, Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Naoroji, Mr. 
Harrivgton, Col. Saunderson, and others. 

11. The debate on the amendment to the 
address was resumed by Mr. Jos. Chamber- 
lain and continued by Mr. Macartney, Sir 
J. Lubbock, the Solicitor-General, Sir H. 
James, Mr. Chaplin, and others. Ona 
division being taken, Mr. Asquith’s 
amendment was carried by 350 against 
310, and the House adjourned. 

18. Firs, meeting of the new Government. 

lection writs issued and Parliament 
prorogued, 


OBITUARY. 


July 29. Dr. Forbes Wateon, 65. 
31. Count Alexander Hiibner, 81. 


M. Teisserenc de Bort, Member of the French 
Senate, 78. 


Aug. 1. Earl Bathurst, 60. 
2. —- a British Vice-Consul in Phil- 


iw) 


6. 





adel ph: 
Rev. John Wilder, 91. 


. Archbishop Bonjean, of Colombo, 69. 


Gen. Count Frederick Brandenburg, 80. 
Prof. Leopold Miiller, artist. 

Robert Glassby, sculptor. 

Countess Li. 


. Sir John Gorrie, Chief Justice of Trinidad, 


63. 
Rear-Adm. Louis Maudet, 74, 
Joseph Stevens, painter, 73. 


THE LATE LORD SKERBROOKE. 
(From a photograph by Fradelle and Young.) 


A. de Courcelle, dramatist, 70. 


7. Sir Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, 76. 
9. Rev. Dr. James Elliott, 73. 





Gen. Sir Chas. van Straubenzee, 79. 
Congressman Warwick. 
Baron Limnander de Nievennove, composer 


78. 
. Gustave Bonfils, British Vice-Consul at 


Cherbourg. 


5. Ex-Chief Justice May. 


Carlo Rota, Italian patriot. 
Armand Gouzien, composer, 52. 
Prebendary Walters, 69. 


. L. de Wael, Burgomaster of Antwerp, 67. 


Jabez Bostwick, American millionaire. 


. Duke of Manchester, 39. 


Mdme. Trebelli, singer, 54. 
Sir T. R. Edridge, 78. 
J. Krsmanovics, Servian mi'lionaire. 


. Col. Henry Hume. 


Canon Jackson, 80. 

Thomas Linton, Public Prosecutor in Eiin- 
burgh City Police-Court. 

Rev. Henry R. Simon. 

Cardinal Landgrave Friedrich Fiirsteaberg, 
of Olmiitz, 79. 


. Dr. Jas. Drysdale, 75. 


Felix Joseph, art connoisseur, 52. 


. Rev. Edward Boucher James, 73. 
be General da Fonseca, ex-President of Brazil, 


58. 
ey Graves, printseller, 86. 
Col. Sir R. W. Harley, 63. 


. Commander Hasenclever. 
. Frank Attwells, Mayor of Reading. 


William Halliday, M.L.A., New South 
Wales. 


. Prof. Henry Nettlesbip, 53. 


W. D. Watker, Kent agriculturist. 
Richard Jones, Sydney, 76. 
Lady Louisa E. Finch, 86. 


. Baron Roger Seilli@re. 


Sir W. B. Buchanan Riddell, 82. 


30. Earl of Eglinton and Winton, 51. 


3k. 


George Wm. Curtis, 68. 

The tollowing deaths are also announced :— 
John Taylor. artist ; Joseph Stevens, artist, 
72: Julius Huth, artist; Brissot de War- 
ville, artist; Lieut.-Gen. Sidney Coalmers, 
59; George Holloway, 67; Sir Robert 
Harley ; Col. L. B. Irwin; Hon. George 
Duhamel, 37; Countess Pepoli Tattini, 
granddaughter of Murat. 


Our Portraits.— We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Elliott and Fry for permission to reproduce their photo- 
graphs of Mr. John Morley, Mr. H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre, and Mr, A. J. Mundelia ; to the 
Stereoscopic Company for Mr. H. H. Fowler ( frontispiece), Mr. H. H. Asquith, and Mr. Arnold Morley ( frontis- 
piece) ; to Messrs. Fradelleand ¥oung for Mr. H. H. Fowler; to Mr. A. Bassano for Mr. Henry Labouchere and Mr. 
A. H. Dyke Acland; to Messrs. Russell and Son for Professor Bryce; to Mr. Coe, of Norwich, for Professor Stuart + 
to Mr. Illingworth, of Ipswich, for Mr. Stansfeld, and to Mr. Adele, of Vienna, for Mr. Arnold Morley. 


Last month we should have stated that our portrait of Mr. S. Thackeray Bunce was reproduced from “ Edgbastonia,” 
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From Kladderadatsch,] 





[duly 24, 1892. 


The Irish hope that after the Elections their desire for an Irish Parliament in Dublin will be fulfilled. 
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From Judy,} 





From Moonshine,} [August 27, 1592. 
OUR MASTER’S MASTER. 


Tho British Lion—Mr. W. BE. Gladstone. 
His Trainer—Mr. Tim Healy. 




















From U/k,)} [August 19, 1892. F Pe 
THE OLD ENGLISH HEN AT WORK. meee LE) 


Notwithstanding his weakness, the brave old man should succeed 
this time in hatching one or other of his favourite eggs. 








[August 17, 1392. 
HARMONY—AT PRESENT. 
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(August 3, 1892. 
AT THE TOP OF THE POLL. 
The G.O.M. in his Great Ladder Feat. 
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From La Silhouette,} 
THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 





[July 31, 1892. 
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Salisbury deposed . . . . Gladstone holding the upper hand! Hurrah ! 

















From Grip,) (July 23, 1892, 
NOW FOR THE SUPREME EFFORT. 
GLapsTONE: ‘‘I’m not so strong as I had hoped and expected to be, 
but the Job’s got to be Done somehow !” 


















From the Hind: Punch,) [July 24, 1892, 
THE MODERN COLOSSUS 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has bridged the great gulf between India and 


Eugland by his patriotism and loyalty on the one hand, and by his patience 
_ and perseverance on the other. 
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+'rom Grip,]) iduly 23, 1892. 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 


HARRISON (to Carnegie workman wounded by the Pinkerton rifles): 
‘This is very sad, my friend, very; yet I trust you are dying in the faith 
that a hizh tariff really dees protect the working man!” 
































From // Papagallo,] ~ 











BEFORE THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1836. 


with Mr. Gladstone to embarrass m 


“‘See what a lot of noisy fellows are joini 
tospend millions by the dozen, § don 


shall not hapren, even if I have 
acles. I wish that this road may be absolutely free.” 
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From /i Paz 


* See then, O int 














ERAL ELECTION OF 1892. 
this road has produzed. You have even troubled the quiet dreams of the Scotch, 














From Kiladderadatsch,} , (August 21, Love. 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN (German Versicn). 


GLADSTONE: ‘‘ Upper House, rejoice, we are coming ! Gladdy and Paddy! from Judy,) [August 10, 1892. 
Once more, ye Muses, saddle me the winged steed, M IM. H 
Ei he into the old romantic ae ! R. TIM. HEALY 
ow pleasantly the charming madness 
Plays about my unfettered bosom !” 4S THE IMP OF MISCHIEF. 
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Jl Papagallo,)} [August 13, 1892. 





From 


BETWEEN HOME RULE AND THE UNION. From Le Grelot,} [August 21, 1892. 


An fod man = yoo srg for by two oe of very —— sees. 
The old one pu out bis black hairs, and the young one his white. F SPA aa A og A ‘ 
All their efforts were made in order that he mi ny appear of their own Ferry : “If by an extraordinar , ‘idence, the Pope’s policy and 
age... . until at last he was left altogether bald. mine agree, where is the evil or 


AN IDYLL. 

















From Kladderadatsch,} THE RETURN OF ULYSSES; OR, THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS. (July 24, 1892. 
An old art critic does not tind the action in this pic-ure suflicicutly life-like. He would treat the subject quite differently. 








From /1 Papagallo,} AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. [August 12, 1892. 


Quick, slacken your pace or there wi:! be a collision. ..... It is true that Bismarck prevented collisions for fifteen vears b ti 
— but we cannot always travel with equal safety. Other trains will pass and other and less ski!ful guards will net taaen the 
isaster. ° 
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Flere you sce Dibbs explaining N.S. W. politics [E- 
fo the Prince of Wales * H.I.H. thinks the fiscal 
qvestion might be settied by o game of baccerat. 
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i From the Sydney Bulletin, [July 2, 1892, 
ig “a DIBBS, THE LONDON LION. 
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A coop deal of nonsense 
has been written about the 
Homestead strike, but much 
the most sensible observa- 
tions that I have seen so 
far were the comments of 
Dr. Albert Shaw in the 
American REVIEW OF 
Reviews. In discussing the 
question of the struggle at 
Homestead, he pointed out 
that the Carnegie firm has 
the advantage of a charter, 
giving it privileges under 
the law of the State which 
it could not acquire by its 
own unaided exertions. No 
one could complain of in- 
justice if, when any firm, 
employing a large numbe-: 
of men, were to apply for 
a charter, it were in- 
formed that a charter of 
corporation could only be 
obtained on condition 
that it pledged itself to 
refer all disputes other- 
wise insoluble to an impar- 
tial arbitrator. If they 
object to it, they can do 
without their charter. This, 
surely, is well within the 





MR. HENRY C. FRICK, 
Chairman of thé Carnegie Steel Company. 





MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 








right of the State to claim, 
and the power of the in- 
dividual to concede. 

Mr. J. B. Walker, writing 
in the Cosmopolitan, goes on 
rather another track, and 
indulges in some general 
observations which are more 
typical of the current or 
average opinion in the 
States than Dr. Shaw’s sen- 
sible and practical sugges- 
tion. Mr. Walker says :— 


An affair like that at Home- 
stead educates the public mind 
rapidly; more rapidly in a 
month than ten years of books 
and pamphlets. In the face 
of death men stop to think. 
What led to this? What does 
itmean? What is the remedy? 
And when the daily journal 
gives in one column the pic- 
ture of Cluny Castle, or the 
magnificent pile from which 
the Lyttons have gone out 
to admit partner Phipps from 
the Homestead mills, and in 
another sketch showing the 
dead and dying upon the 
banks of the Monongahela, 
the contrast is so sharp that 
one draws a quick breath of 
discomfort, and even the most 
conservative, whose manhood 
is stronger than his love of 
dollars, admits that something 
is wrong. 


LY} 
MR. HUGH 7'DONNELL, OF HOMESTEAD, 
Chairman of the Strikers’ Advisory Committee. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH: SEPTEMBER. 
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JHE NEW CABINET. 


I—A COLLECTIVE PERSONALITY. 


HERE is no personage of the month, there is only 
a Cabinet, and so perforce we take the Cabinet 
as the subject of our Character Sketch. It is 
= not, after all, a very great departure from the 
old lines. After the curious evidence which psychological 
science has adduced to prove the multiplex character of 
the personality of the individual, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of the Cabinet as a personality only a little more 
complex than that which is possessed by any of the 
subjects of our previous sketches. Each Cabinet is a 
distinct entity with a strongly marked personality of its 
own, although it is true that some Cabinets have been 
chiefly characterised by the absence of any character at 
all. They may not collectively have a body to be kicked, 
but, undoubtedly, if Schiller was right in proclaiming 
that history was the Day of Judgment, they have a soul 
to be damned. The capacity to will, which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the soul of man, is also a 
distinctive characteristic of the Cabinet. We hear con- 
stantly the Cabinet met, the Cabinet considered, the 
Cabinet decided. And the ingenious may find another 
curious analogy between the collective Cabinet and the 
complex personality of man in that the operations of the 
mind in both are buried in impenetrable secrecy, and 
carried on so far as the outer world is concerned in 
profound silence. For the acts and deeds of the 
Cabinet the whole collective Cabinet is responsible. 
Probably in most cases, these are different and 
distinct from what the acts and deeds of any one of 
its members would have been, had he been free to act 
solely according to his own judgment. As a Cabinet it 
deliberates, as a Cabinet it decides, and as a Cabinet it 
will be judged. 

Therefore, I make bold to make the subject of my 
Character Sketch no single member of the Cabinet, but 
rather the Cabinet as a whole. A new entity has been 
born into the world since our last number appeared, and 
to that new entity is committed for the next six months 
at least the absolute control of the policy and destinies 
of the greatest Empire upon which the sun has ever 
shone. It is thoroughly in keeping with the odd ways of 
our Constitution that the Cabinet, which governs every- 
thing, has no recognised place in our Constitutional 
machinery. Queen, Lords, and Commons—all these are 
duly recognised, and even Her Majesty's Privy Council, 
which may be said to exist only im partibus, has its 
appointed niche in the edifice of our Constitution ; but 
the Cabinet, which is everything, and rules everything, 
is an anomalous and irregular outgrowth—a kind of 
illegitimate adjunct of the Constitution, which it never- 
theless governs and controls. 

Ten thousand years hence learned pundits will pro- 
bably discover and demonstrate to their own satisfaction 
that the Cabinet was a generic or family name like 
Pharaoh, given to the supreme ruler of the British 
Empire during the half century during which the realm 
was nominally under the sway of Queen Victoria. Many 
a curious myth will grow up over these mysterious 





Cabinets, who will in time come to be recognised as the 
husbands of the regnant Queen, to whom she hands over 
on her wedding-day all the attributes of sovereignty. 
Many ingenious and erudite speculations will be wasted 
upon the vexed question of the extreme mortality of 
Cabinets compared with the extreme longevity of their 
royal spouse. One school will imagine that the Queen 
was a Semiramis in her love of change, while another 
will attribute the short duration of the existence of 
Cabinets to the anger of the obscure but mighty Demos 
at the sterility which sets in with the fifth year of the 
life of the Cabinet. The frequent reappearance of the 
same name among the members of the Cabinet will be 
held to give support to the theory of reincarnation. 
1892, for instance, will be held to be the fourth incar- 
nation of the Gladstone Cabinet, and it is quite 
inconceivable how many fine theories will be spun in 
order to account for this extraordinary persistence of the 
same name among the descriptive titles of the Victorian 
Cabinets. The first, second, third, and fourth Gladstone 
Cabinets will come to be as the numbered dynasties of 
ancient Egypt, even if they do not undergo that further 
transformation which has overtaken many notable figures 
in history, and become metamorphosed into the central 
figure of a fairy tale. 

The Cabinet is a personality of power. Wise it may not 
be. Strong it is, and must be, by the very nature of its 
existence. For it wields the strength of all English- 
speaking men, outside the American Republic. Atits word 
the cannon roars along the deep. It makes a sign, and 
thousands of stalwart warriors march with beat of drum 
to death in African deserts or Asian jungles. At its com- 
mand the purse strings of three hundred million subjects 
are unloosed, and their contents are at its disposition. Yet 
all this immense potentiality of strength may be as weak- 
ness if the heart of the Cabinet be faint or if it is of feeble 
mind. A Cabinet without a backbone, or a Cabinet of un- 
stable mind—such monstrosities have not been unknown 
even in our time. What is the Cabinet like? What will 
be its character? Is it a Cabinet worthy of England, fit 
to bear rule in the land which Cromwell governed, capable 
of defending the empire of the seas which we have held 
since the dispersion of the Armada? Time will show. 
As yet we can only surmise, infer, and speculate. So 
now let us to our work of analysis. 


Il.—THE CABINET DISSECTED. 


The Cabinet is almost exclusively of English and Scotch 
parentage. There is only one slight strain of Irish and 
no Welsh or colonial blood in its constitution. Yet it is 
supreme in Ireland and Wales, and over all colonial and 
imperial policy it has a sole and exelusive authority. 

THE RELIGION OF THE CABINET. / 

It is a Protestant Cabinet : only one of its membors, 
Lord Ripon, is a Catholic. The Lord Chancellor, although 
the son of a Nonconformist minister, is now a Churchman. 
Mr. Fowler is a Wesleyan. Mr. Arnold Morley is the 
son of the lay pope of Congregationalism. Mr. Bryce 
is a Presbyterian. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Mundella were 
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Congregationalists in their youth. Mr. Morley is outside 
all churches. It is a x aie 7 Cabinet, the average 
age of all its members being fifty-six, so that it wants 
but fourteen years more to enable it to complete the 
allotted three-score years and ten. The Cabinet is living 
in wedlock, with the exception of its youngest members, 
Mr. Arnold Morley and Mr. A. D. Acland. Its family is not 
large. Itcan boast for the most part a liberal Univer- 
sity education. Of its seventsen members, eight were 
educated at Oxford and six at Cambridge. It is literary 
in its tastes, and the list of its works would fill a page in 
this magazine. 
ITS TRAVELS. 

Tt has not been on the whole a much travelled Cabinet. 
Mr. Gladstone has never seen a great British colony or 
an American state. Lord Ripon has the distinction of 
having settled the Alabama Question in Washington, and 
of having raised the native question by the Ibert Bill at 
Calcutta. Lord Rosebery has seen most of the civilised 
world, although being a young man he has never held 
office in the colonies. Mr. Bryce is almost equally at 
home in America as in England ; and Lord Kimberley, in 
addition to having been on a Mission to Russia, has had the 
honour of having the capital of the diamond fields called 
after his name. Sir George Trevelyan began. life in the 
Indian Civil Service. Mr. Mundella is cosmopolitan—an 
Italian by descent, who made his money by manu- 
facturing in Germany, and his mark by philanthropic 
agitation in England, has seen America. [ir. Morley has 
also visited America; but Dr. Playfair, who may be 
described as the American of the last administration, is 
not in the new Cabinet. 

ITS BIRTH AND WEALTH. 

The Cabinet is four-seventeenths aristocratic and 
thirteen-seventeenths plebeian. This distinction, however, 
is somewhat arbitrary. The peers by birth are Lord 
Spencer, Lord Ripon, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Kimber- 
ley. Lord Hexschell, although ennobled by elevation to 
the Woolsack, is of the Nonconformist middle class. On 
the other hand, Sir W. Harcourt, although not techni- 
cally noble, is a descendant of the Plantagenets. One of 
the haughtiest men in the Cabinet is the new Postmaster, 
the son of the hosier and haberdasher of Wood Street. 
He is the representative of the plebeian plutocrats, as 
Lord Rosebery by marriage may be said to represent the 
titled variety of millionaire. Of the members of the 
Cabinet, five—Mr. Gladstone, Lord Spencer, Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Ripon, and Lord Kimberley—inherited wealth 
and estate to an extent which has freed them from anv 
necessity to work for a living. Lord Herschell and 
Mr. Asquith made their living at the Bar. Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Bryce made theirs by making books. Sir 
George Trevelyan is a hybrid between the country gentle- 
man and the man of letters; while Sir W. Harcourt is 
another variety representing the country gentleman 
crossed with the lawyer and the University professor. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is a man of wealth and official 
experience. Mr. Acland is the son of a great squire, with 
a reputation as University man and _ philanthropist. 
There are only two members of the Cabinet who made 
their money in trade—Mr. Mundella, who makes ribbons, 
and Mr. Arnold Morley who sells them. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre is the country gentleman to whom official employ- 
ment has been not only a career but a livelihood, and 
Mr. Fowler has the distinction of being almost the only 
solicitor who has ever been a Cabinet Minister. 

ITS HOMOGENEITY. 

The most important thing about a Cabinet is that it 

should be all of a piece. The last Cabinet was a unity. 


Tur REVIEW 








oF REVIEWS. 


Will the new Cabinet be the same? Will it be one and 
indivisible, or will it rather be a motley conglomeration 
of more or less antagonistic atoms? Tke Gladstone 
Cabinet of 1880-85 was virtually a three-headed monster. 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain 
represented three distinct sections, each with instincts 
and wills of their own which were from time to time in 
more or less sharp antagonism, with results that were in 
the last degree deplorable. The Salisbury Cabinet, after 
it had cast out the reckless and random Randolph, was 
a homogeneous entity, with one head, one heart, and one 
policy. The new Cabinet will be more homogeneous than 
the Cabinet of 1880-85, but its chief is less capable of 
mastery. He has only one interest left to bind him to 
public life. To be a Prime Minister you should have 
many. 
THE CABINET GEOGRAPHICALLY DISTRIBUTED. 

When we look at the localities which they repre- 
sent, it is curious how diverse are their local con- 
nections. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, was born in 
Lancashire, lives in Wales, sits for a Scotch county, 
and is Prime Minister of the Crown in order to give 
Home Rule to Ireland. Mr. Morley, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, was born in Lancashire, he lives in Chelsea, has 
been elected by Newcastle, and is Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The Marquis of Ripon has his seat in York- 
shire, Lord Spencer in Northamptonshire, Lord Kimberley 
in Norfolk, while Lord Rosebery has residences and 
estates in Surrey, Buckingham, and Midlothian. Mr. 
Asquith is a Yorkshireman, who lives in London and sits 
fora Scotch county. Mr Bryce hails from the North of 
Ireland, is returned by a constituency in the North of 
Scotland, and sits in the Cabinet as Chancellor of a 
Duchy in the North of England. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman has a house in London, a park in Kent, and 
a castle in Scotland. Sir W. Harcourt, who sits for 
Derby, has a seat at Malwood in the New Forest. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre lives in Kent, and sits for Bradford. Mr. 
Fowler lives near his constituents in the Midlands. Sir 
George Trevelyan is a Northumbrian squire, and a 
member for Glasgow. Mr. Mundella made his money in 
Nottingham, and sits for Sheftielil. Mr. Arthur D. Acland, 
of Devonian stock, sits for Rotherham in Yorkshire; 
while Mr. Arnold Morley lives in London and represents 
Nottingham. These three last, like Mr. Morley, have no 
other residence but their London house. 


A NORTH COUNTRY CABINET. 


Twelve Ministers thus may be said to represent the 
following counties :— 


Aberdeen. Derby. 

Glasgow. Nottingham. 

Stirling. Wolverhampton. 

Kast Fife, County. Newcastle. 

Midlothian _,, Bradford. 
Sheffield. © 


Yorkshire (Rotherham). 

Thus five out of the twelve sit for Scotch seats, six 
for English towns, and one for an English county 
division. The English counties return one hundred 
and three Liberals to the House. Only one of these 
has a seat in the Cabinet, while the sixty-eight 
Liberal borough members have six representatives in 
the Cabinet. Yorkshire has three representatives, or 
four, counting in Lord Ripon. Lancashite has none, and 
London has none. Wales and Ireland are equally unrepre- 
sented, while Scotland has more Cabinet Ministers than 
all the rest of the United Kingdom, excluding Yorkshire. 
From north of the Humber come nine of the twelve 














The remaining three 


elected members of the Cabinet. 
are all from the Midlands, Derby, Notts and Stafford 
having one each. No Cabinet Minister represents a cun- 


stituency further south than Wolverhampton. If we take 
the Wash instead of the Humber as the dividing line, Mr. 
Fowler is the solitary elected representative of southern 
England in the Cabinet. The peers somewhat redress the 
balance, bat not very much. Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Ripon bring the Scotch-Yorkshire contingent up to ten. 
Lord Herschell used to sit for Durham city, so that the 
North-country may be said to have twelve out of 
seventeen. 

Contrast this‘with the Salisbury Cabinet. That also 
consisted of seventeen members, of whom only nine were 
members of the House of Commons. Of these, two repre- 
sented London, one Middlesex, two Lincoln, one Warwick- 
shire, one Gloucester, one Yorkshire, and one Lancashire. 
Thus only two members of the Salisbury Cabinet were 
elected by constituencies north of the Humber. The 
Salisbury Cabinet was a Southerner, the Gladstone 
Cabinet a Northerner. The new Cabinet represents the 
natural, necessary, and beneficent ascendency which 
belongs of right to the North. 

ITS PHYSIQUE. 


Physically the Cabinet is robust—with exceptions. Mr. 
Gladstone is rather deaf, but as an athlete he could give 
Lord Salisbury long odds and beat him. Sir W. Har- 
court's eyes are failing him, and his constitution is much 
less tough than it is bulky. Mr. Morley is a gouty 
subject, and Lord Rosebery suffers from insomnia. 
Lord Spencer is a master of the hounds, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman is a stalwart, and most of the other members 
of the Cabinet could insure their lives without a premium 
in any life insurance office. 

Philanthropy is strongly represented: Mr. Mundella and 
Mr. Acland, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Fowler, to say nothing 
of Lord Ripon and Mr. Gladstone, are all humanitarians 
of the best type. Labour has no direct representative, 
Mr. Burt not having been deemed worthy of Cabinet 
rank. The army and the navy, the shipping and the 
banking interests, are equally unrepresented. One half of 
Her Majesty’s subjects are as usual without a spokesman, 
Mr. Stansfeld being shelved to make room for Mr. Arnold 
Morley. In good looks the Cabinet is at least equal to 
its predecessor. Mr. Gladstone has a more remarkable face 
than Lord Salisbury. Lord Herschell is no beauty, but 
he is more presentable than Lord Halsbury. Mr. Balfour, 
on the other hand, is much handsomer than Sir W. 
Harcourt. No member of the outgoing Cabinet possessed 
such a nose as Mr. Mundella, or sosleek and good-looking a 
gentleman-in-waiting as Mr. Arnold Morley. Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Arthur Acland represent culture 
better than any three of their predecessors. Lord Spencer 
is a proper man, a very proper man, who may challenge 
comparison with any of his rivals; nor had the late 
Cabinet any one more venerable than Mr. Fewler or more 
youthful looking than Lord Rosebery. 

ITS CAPACITY. 

All these things are, however, but of the fringe. The 
supreme question is, not how the Cabinet looks, but how 
it will think and how it can debate. Of its thinking we 
may speak when we come to consider its component 
parts. Of its debating power, it may safely be said that 
it can more than hold its own. Mr. Gladstone can give 
Mr. Balfour long odds and beat him any day with one 
hand tied behind his back. Sir W. Harcourt can hold his 
own with the quarterstaff against Mr. Goschen. Mr. 
Morley is more powerful on the platform, if not in debate, 
than Sir M, Hicks-Beac:. Mr. Asquith is much more 
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effective a debater than Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman is much more powerful than Mr. Stanhope 
and Lord George Hamilton rolled into one. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir Henry James, who were not in the late 
Cabinet, may be paired off against Mr. Sexton and Mr. 
Healy, who are equally outside the new Ministry, and 
although there may be a howl at the comparison for 
the rough-and-tumble-late-and-early work of the Com- 
mons, the Irishmen are probably more serviceable than 
the Liberal Unionist chiefs. 

The Cabinet, therefore, has a heart, a tongue, and a 
brain. It now remains to pass in review its various 
members. 


11.—THE MEMBERS OF THE CABINET. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


First and foremost in our consideration of the char- 
acter of the Cabinet comes the character of its head and 
its creator. This Cabinet 
is Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet. 
The grey matter in the 
Ministerial brain has. not 
admitted for a moment thas 
it has not full and absolute 
control over all the nerves 
of the Cabinet down to the 
little toe of the left foot, 
in which our cartoonist, Mr. 
Gould, has appropriately 
located Mr. Arnold Morley, 
late Whip and now Post- 
master - General. But the 
question of questions which 
all men are asking is how far that masterful brain will 
be able to dominate the extremities. How soon 
may we expect to see symptoms of those spasmodic 
twitchings and unregulated movements which tell of 
the emancipation of subordinate members from the 
magistral control of the brain? In other words, how 
long will Mr. Gladstone be Prime Minister and not 
merely Home Rule Bill framer? He has told us all 
that Home Rule is the one tie that binds him to 
public life. It is admittedly his dominating interest. 
It will probably absorb nine out of every ten minutes 
which he bestows to the consideration of political 
questions. But, although Home Rule may be a cause 
worthy of the supreme devotion of the supreme Minister, 
it is impossible to mount a whole Cabinet even upon 
the most sublime of one-legged hobby horses. A Cabinet 
is a society of fallible men above the average in strength 
of character, of all ages and sizes, and religions and 
politics, who are apt to degenerate into something very 
much like a servants’ kitchen if the Prime Minister does 
not keep them well in hand. A Prime Minister needs to 
sit on the box and keep all the ribbons in one hand and 
the whip in the other. It never does for him to 
endeavour to concentrate all his attention upon even the 
leading horse in the team. What @¥ery one fears is that 
this is exactly what Mr. Gladstone will do. He break- 
fasts, lunches, dines, and sups off the eternal Irish stew, 
and the more he eats the more his appetite expands. The 
fear is that all his colleagues will take to going as they 
please, and with results that may easily be disastrops to 
the Ministerial coach. 

PRIME MINISTER OR IRISH MINISTER ? 

It is taken for granted that Mr. Gladstone, who is now 
eighty-three years of age, will not if he could and cannot 
if he would pay much attention to anything but the one 
question which he has made his own. This has always 
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'  weather-eye fixed upon all coming questions. 






been his characteristic, even before he ed. four-score. 
In the summer of 1880, when the Turk had to be coerced 
_ _ and the Beaconsfieldian mess brought into somethin 
like order, it was difficult to get Mr. Gladstone to spea 
a word or spare a thought about Ireland. Now it is 
Ireland, Ireland all day long. Not even the palpable 
resemb! between Bloody Sunday in Trafalgar 
fquare and the shooting at Mitchelstown could rouse 
lim to take any but the most perfunctory interest 
in the question which was destined to help him to 
- more seats in London than could have been won by 
_  Mitchelstown. One of Mr. Gladstone’s secretaries 
told me some time ago that this was all a mistake, and 
that no one excelled Mr. Gladstone in keeping his 
It may be 
so, but if so, he dissembles it rarely. And when the 
question in hand is that of controlling a Cabinet of 
seventeen, this under-studying on the sly, as it were, is not 
much of a help. What is wanted is the consciousness of 
the leader’s eye, the touch of the leader's hand, without 
which the Cabinet is apt to dissolve into a mere jumble of 
cliques and cabals. Mr. Gladstone found mighty fault with 
Lord Salisbury on high constitutional goer for unit- 
ing in his own person the functions of Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. The union of offices was criticised 
by others on the more practical ground that the duties of 
the Foreign Secretary were so engrossing as to leave a man 
no time to keep his colleagues together and to discharge 
the humdrum but indispensable duties of Prime Minister. 
Mr. Gladstone is not Foreign Minister, but he is, to all 
intents and purposes, Irish Minister, with Mr. Morley as 
his Chief Secretary. And the Irish Minister who has to 
frame a great constitutional measure that is to be the first 
step to the federalisation of the Empire, will find it quite 
as engrossing as the transaction of the ordinary business 
of the Foreign Office in the piping times of peace, Mr, 
Gladstone, we take it, will of necessity concentrate his 
attention upon Ireland, and let his colleagues do their 
business in their own departments very much in their 
own way. 
MR, STANSFELD. 


It is this which gives such immense importance to the 
constitution of the Cabin st, to the allocation of the right 
offices to the right people, 
and here it must be admit- 
ted that, even his enemies 
themselves being judges, Mr. 
Gladstone has excelled him- 
self. He has turned out a 
better Cabinet than any one 
believed to be possible — a 
betterCabinet, that is, in the 
sense of a safer Cabinet—and 
one that is less likely to make 
mischief or to play tricks. 
It is not perfect—that no 
doubt is true. It was a mis- 
1 take, and a bad mistake, not 
to have retained the services of Mr. Stansfeld at the 
Local Government Board. Mr. Stansfeld, although 
over seventy, is one of the most loyal and most ex- 
perienced of all ex-Ministers. He knows the subject, 
and he has thought out many questions of administrative 
reform upon which Mr. Fowler would be the first to admit 
ray a yaaa = all, _ Stansfeld is a 

1a eroic moral courage, joined to the most absolute 
disinterestedness—and we shall not go many months 





MR. STANSFELD. 


before kir. Gladstone will have cause to regret that he 
has exchanged new lamps for old. Mr. Fowler, of course, 
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was marked out for Cabinet rank, but no one, unless it 
was Mr. Arnold Morley himself, either wished or expected 
to find the late Whip in the Cabinet—so that it would not 
have been impossible to have made rcom for Mr. Fowler 
without stpalling Mr. Stansfeld. 

MR. LABOUCHERE. 

With that exception, Mr. Gladstone has surpassed 
the expectations of his admirers, and confounded the 
lugubrious predictions of 
hisenemies. It is sometimes 
said that Mr. Labouchere 
ought to have been in the 
Cabinet. But the Liberal 
Prospero knew better than 
to include his tricksy Ariel 
in the Administration. Mr. 
Labouchere is a clever man, 
and a very much better 
man than he ever allows 
himself to appear, but he is 
nota colleague to ‘be desired 
by an octogenarian states- 
man who wishes to be 
able to dream of Home Rule by night and by 
day without being awakened in the midst of his 
constitution-making visions by some brilliant mischief 
devised by the fertile ingenuity of the member for 
Northampton. This is so obvious that no one was 
surprised that Mr. Gladstone did not saddle himself with 
a colleague of whose escapades he must have stood in 
very sincere dismay. Mr. Labouchere has his own ideas 
on many subjects, and they are certainly not the ideas of 
Lord Rosebery. Had he been in the Cabinet there 
would probably have been either a crisis in six months 
or Mr. Gladstone would have had to lay aside his 
beloved Home Rule for a season in order to patch up 
some miserable compromise about Egypt or South Africa 
which would have satisfied no one and spoiled every- 
thing. Mr. Labouchere therefore remains the member 
for Truth, as Professor Stuart remains member for the 
Star. Mr. Gladstone seems to 
believe that a man who has a 
newspaper to console him has 
no need of a portfolio. In 
another direction Mr. Gladstone 
ml 
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ght with advantage have been 
ittle bolder, but here also 
everything was subordinated to 
the desire to avoid friction, and 
to allow nothing to stand in the 
way of Home Rule. Mr. Burt, 
the first elected and the most 
respected of all workmen who 





PROFESSOR STUART. 


of Commons, instead of being 
in the Cabinet, has been relegated an under secretary- 
ship. He ought to have been Minister for Labour, 
of Cabinet rank. But to make such a post would 
have been a new departure, it would have involved a 
special Act of Parliament to provide the salary of the 
new Minister, and as an octogenarian statesman, with 
one idea in his head, does not take kindly to suggestions 
of novelties, the Ministry of Labour, it is probable, will 
be left over to be created by the next Conservative 
Administration, which is already committed by Sir John 
Gorst to its establishment. 
MR. GLADSTONE AS CABINET MAKER. 

Having said so much by way of palliating the defects 

which some have pointed out in the new Cabinet, it is 


























necessary to say that even when all allowances have been 
made Mr. Gladstone has done well. Cabinet-making is 
difficult and disagreeable work. Mr. Gladstone has 
always said it was the only administrative duty which 
ever cost him a sleepless night. He was crippled in his 
choice by the refusal of the Irish members to take oftice 
and by the extremely small number of Liberal peers that 
were available. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to whether 
Mr. Gladstone in constructing his last Cabinet has en- 
joyed altogether a free hand. Some say that Mr. 
Gladstone never before was so masterful and imperious, 
that he consulted nobody, and that there is considerable 
irritation in certain quarters in consequence. But 
others, especially those in the immediate Gladstone 
entowrage, assert that the Prime Minister was obliged 
to pay more regard to the opinions of Sir W. Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley than under other circumstances he 
would have paid to any of his colleagues. It is not for 
me to decide which is true. Perhaps both are true. 
There are obvious conveniences in having Mr. Spenlow 
behind the curtain to explain how it is that the obliging 
Mr. Jorkins cannot possibly accommodate his friends. 
But it may be taken for granted that, whatever deference 
Mr. Gladstone may have shown to Sir W. Harcourt’s 
opinion in matters on which he was comparatively 
indifferent, he had his own way wherever he cared to 
have it. He may have sacrificed Lord Aberdeen, Mr. 
Stansfeld, and Professor Stuart to oblige Sir W. Har- 
court: no amount of persuasion or pressure could induce 
him to offer office to Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Gladstone’s eye has almost recovered from the 
blow inflicted by the gingerbread thrown at him in 
Chester by a too enthusiastic admirer, but there is no 
recovery of his hearing. Deafness, as in the case of one 
of the early Russian chancellors, is sometimes a most 
convenient diplomatic resource. It is, however, rather 
an inconvenience in Cabinet. Tae Minister who 
possesses the ear of his chief by sitting next his 
hearing ear has his colleagues at a disadvantage. Mr 
Gladstone, who has not disdained to use spectacles to 
ward off the inconvenience of the applewoman’s effusive 
affection, may perhaps astonish the House of Commons 
by coming down “wearing an ear-trumpet,” after the 
fashion of Mr. Bramwell Booth. What a convenience 
it would have been if the Cardinal in the last year of his 
life would have resorted to that resource of civilisation ! 
But unfortunately, while every one wears glasses when 
their sight grows dim, it is not considered the right 
thing to use an ear-trumpet when another sense gives 
out. 

LORD ROSEBERY. 

The only excitement of the recent Cabinet-making was 

that occasioned by the doubt about Lord Rosebery’s 
= return to the Foreign Office. 

Lord Rosebery, for a year past, 
has steadily declared that he 
was not going to return to 
office. Shortly after his wife’s 
death he intimated to Mr. Glad- 
stone his decision not to accept 
office if it should be offered. 
This resolution was based, so 
it was stated, exclusively upon 
private grounds. What those 
private reasons ag have been 
no one as yet can divine. For 
=. ™é Lord Rosebery, among other 

ens aca ada accomplishments, is a past 
master in the useful but uncommon art of keeping 
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his own counsel, He always spoke as if he were an 
outsider contemplating with intelligent interest the 
evolution of a great drama, in which he had no longer 
a personal share. When he talked in this way some 
scoffed, others shrugged their shoulders, while a few 
who believed him marvelled in sorrow. Why? they 
kept asking themselves. Why? Why? Why? But 
answer there was none. 


THE CABAL OF THE COCK AND BULL. 


But the great public, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 
Where there is a demand there is inevitably a supply. So 
as Lord Rosebery refused to enlighten the public as to the 
why and wherefore of his decision to resign, the wise and 
understanding public sets itself to invent reasons of its 
own. When savages are starving, they lessen the pangs 
of hunger by filling themselves with clods of clay. On this 
principle the Times, being unable to divine the real reason 
of Lord Rosebery’s reluctance to assume office, invented 
the story of a cabal against him. If there was a Liberal 
majority of more than fifty, we were assured Lord Rose- 
bery was to be dispensed with.‘ The Foreign Office was to 
go to Lord Kimberley. The scuttlers and Little 
Englanders, with Mr. Labouchere at their head, were 
determined to stand no nonsense. Nay, to such fantastic 
lengths went the erratic imagination of Printing House 
Square, that Mr. Morley, of all men in the world, was 
indicated as one of the leaders in the intrigue against 
Lord Rosebery. All this was a mere cock-and-bull story. 
There was no intrigue. There was nocabal. Some of the 
men who were said to be scheming to get rid of Lord Rose- 
bery were ready to do anything and everything to induce 
him to reconsider his decision to retire from public life. 
But Lord Rosebery was obdurate. He would not hearken 
to the appeals of his chief, to the entreaties of his former 
colleagues. More than once, in the very crisis of Cabinet- 
making, it was announced that he was not going to join 
the Ministry. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, judging Lord Rosebery by 
himself, is said to have declared that it was only the 
coyness of the lady who loved to be wooed. Others who 
were nearer the truth attributed Lord Rosebery’s 
reluctance to take office to insomnia, from which he has 
long been a victim. Others again imagined that Mr. 
Gladstone wanted Lord Rosebery to subordinate his 
views upon pti, policy to those with which the 
Foreign Secretary had little sympathy. There is no truth 
in this story. Where the truth actually lay no one, not 
even Lord Rosebery’s intimates, appears to know. He 
has at least the honour of having added a worse than 
Asian mystery to the problems of politics. 


WHY LORD ROSEBERY IS INDISPENSABLE. 


In the end, however, Lord Rosebery was compelled to 
take oftice. By what method of compulsion, short of 
presenting a loaded revolver at his head, Mr. Gladstone 
succeeded in inducing Lord Rosebery to accept the 
Foreign Secretaryship is not known. The probability is 
that Mr. Gladstone would have failed if it had not been 
for the extraordinary pressure that was brought to bear 
upon the recalcitrant earl from all quarters. It is;not 
too much to say that an absolute feeling of dismay / per- 
vaded the Liberal ranks when it was known that Lord 
Rosebery really meant what he said. There was hardly 
a Liberal member who did not feel that a Ministry with- 
out Lord Rosebery was a Ministry without a future. But 
the dismay of the party probably weighed with him less 
than the assurances which poured in upon him from 
sovereigns and statesmen who were better able than 
borough members to foresee the consequences of his 
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' abstention. Two years ago I remember talking to a 
British ambassador at one of the most important Courts 
in Europe, as to the effect of a change of Ministry. He 
lied, “I think they have accepted the return of Mr. 
Gladstone as inevitable, but being assured that Lord 
Rosebery will be at the Foreign Office, they regard this 
with composure. But if by any misfortune Lord 
Rosebery did not go to the Foreign Office, I 
think we should have a very bad time.” This 
was the universal opinion of British diplomacy. We 
have had six years of tranquillity. Europe has been at 
ere. That peace might at any moment be disturbed 

y accident or design. The situation was too serious for 
it to be safe for any one to play tricks. And to place at 
the British Foreign Office any Minister who might 
plausibly be believed to entertain the fantastic dream of 
an Anglo-French alliance, might have upset every calcu- 
lation and plunged the Continent into the abyss of the 
incalculable and the unknown. So at last Lord Rose- 
bery, having assisted in turning Lord Salisbury out, was 
bound by the consequences of his own act to help his 
Queen and his country to minimise the mischief that 
might otherwise have resulted from the change of 
‘Government. 

THE COMING MAN. 

When at last Lord Rosebery consented to waive his 
objections and subordinate his private inclinations to 
‘the imperative call of public duty, a great sigh of relief 
went up from all patriotic men. For Lord Rosebery 
stands for the Empire. The greatness and the honour of 
his country are to him even more important than scoring 
a point in the electioneering game. He understands also 
something of the permanent balance of forces in the 
outer world, and he realises, as some of his colleagues un- 
fortunately do not, the importance of the colonies and of 
the navy, if Britain is to retain her position amongst the 
nations of the world. The net result of the indecision 
and delay has been to convince every one, perhaps even 
Lord Rosebery himself, that he is indispensable, and to 
mark him out as having the next best right to the Liberal 
Premiership. It is no doubt true that there are some who 
do not much admire a patriotism which needs to be driven 
‘almost at the point of the bayonet, or rather under the 
pressure of innumerable atmospheres, into the service of 
the Empire. But the net effect on the whole will be in 
‘his favour. Here; at least, is no office-seeker, no 
ambitious aspirant after place and power. Here is the 
man whom Britain cannot afford to spare, whom all the 
world outside Britain knows and trusts. Lord Rosebery, 
if he can but learn to sleep, issues from the crisis as the 
e<oming man. 

MR. MORLEY. 

The other indispensable Minister is Mr. Morley. Lord 
Rosebery is not more indispensable for foreign affairs 
‘than Mr. Morley is for the " 
management of the Irish 
Nationalists. It is a strange 
paradox. No man in the whole 
Cabinet is less Irish than Mr. 
Morley. His sedate and sternly 
restrained temperament is as 
far removed from that of the 
excitable and imaginative Celts 
as the austere Cato was from 
the ancient Gauls. Mr. Morley 
has the sense of justice of the 
Puritan, the poise of the philo- 
sopher, and the severe taste ieee 

of the literary precisian. Yet af : 
he and no other is the recognised leader and chosen 
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representative of a party which idolised Mr. Parnell, and 
counts Mr. Tim Healy as one of its bright and shining 
lights. Mr. Morley has had no training in administra- 
tion, yet he is universally declared to be indispensable 
for. one of the greatest administrative posts in the 
service of the Crown, he is one of the few public men 
who have publicly and definitely broken with the ortho- 
doxies of the Churches, and he is installed with the 
approbation of the Catholic hierarchy as the only 
acceptable ruler and governor of one of the most 
Catholic nations in Europe. The Irish movement 1s 
primarily nationalist, secondly agrarian, and, thirdly, 
religious. Mr. Morley has never been remarkable 
for his enthusiasm on behalf of nationalities, he is 
the hope and bulwark of the opponents of socialising 
experiments, and he has written harder things of the 
Catholic Church than any other public man except Mr. 
Gladstone. To add to this strange congeries of paradoxes, 
he has found his most persistent and rancorous opponent 
in the quondam Tribune of the North, the erstwhile 
devotee of nationality, Mr. Joseph Cowen, who in his 
youth was an apostle of Home kule, but who is to-day 
the hope and the trust of every Tyneside Tory. 


THE CONTEST AT NEWCASTLE. 


Mr. Morley’s electoral contests at Newcastle have 
constituted the most interesting episode in the election. 
After the infamy of the election for the Forest of Dean, 
there was no result that cast a greater slur upon the 
democracy of England than the return of Mr. Hamond at 
the head of the poll for Newcastle. Itis nearly a quarter 
of a century since there was the stormy scene before 
the hustings at Sandhill, when Mr. Hamond in vain 
endeavoured to obtain a hearing. It was acurious chorus 
that drowned his voice. I was an apprentice boy on the 
Quayside, and I remember, as if it was yesterday, the 
salute of the unenfranchised. An odious scandal had 
come to light a short time before, and Mr. Hamond's 
appearance was hailed by a continuous angry howl of 
“ Wife, wife, wife!”—the significance of which was well 
enough understood on the hustings. Mr. Hamond has 
ten times offered himself to the suffrage of his fellow 
citizens, and twice he has been successful. He is an old 
man now, but age has not abated his natural impudence, 
his supreme self-complacency, or the unfettered luxu- 
riance of imagination which led him to invent the extra- 
ordinary fiction that Mr. Morley had promised to resign 
his seat if he did not get a majority of two thousand 
over his Unionist opponent. Mr. Hamond’s majority 
of three thousand was a sore blow and a crushing dis- 
appointment. Mr. Morley, who is one of the most 
sensitive of men, felt it as a cruel discouragement. If 
the wife of your bosom, of whom you have been pardon- 
ably proud, were suddenly to elope with the vilest varlet 
in your scullery, even a philosopher might wince. Mr. 
Morley’s discouragement was but momentary, and _ his 
second campaign was one of the finest and most brilliant 
in the whole Election. Mr. Cowen, in his most impas- 
sioned moments, never appealed more directly to the 
heart of the northern democracy than did Mr. Morley, 
when he opened the campaign after his appointment t» 
the Irish Office. Seldom has any electoral reverse ever 
been more brilliantly retrieved. Mr. Hamond and Mr. 
Cowen between them have made Mr. Morley the first 
man in the party, after Mr. Gladstone. The conversion 
of a minority of 3,000 into a majority of 1,700 in the 
course of a few weeks, is one of those achievements of 
which a statesman may well be proud. Mr. Morley 
nailed his colours to the mast. He fought a straight- 
forward, honest fight against a powerful and unscrupulous 
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combination, and after a struggle of unparalleled intensity 
he achieved a magnificent victory. Mr. Morley has won a 
seat for life, and it is difficult to know whether to con- 
gratulate Newcastle most upon that fact or upon the 
final quietus it has given Mr. Cowen. 


MR. H. H. ASQUITH. 


The great surprise of the Ministry was the selection of 
Mr. Asquith as Home Secretary. Iremember a leader of 
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the House of Commons declaring once, in private, not in 
public, that any one could be Home Secretary, and that 
there was hardly any office where it was as safe to trust 
an untried man as the Home Office. Everything, he said, 
is admirably organised. All the work is done by the 
ermanent officials, All that is needed in a Home 
cretary is ordinary common sense and ability to express 
himself intelligibly in the House. Itwould really seem 
as if this theory were accepted by both political parties. 
Mr. Disraeli astonished every one when he pitchforked a 
Lancashire lawyer, in the shape of Mr. Richard Cross, 
into the Home Office in 1874, Lord Salisbury, acting on 
Lord Randolph’s advice, selected Mr. Matthews as Home 
Secretary in 1886, immediately after his great forensic 
triumph in the Dilke Divorce Case; and now Mr. Glad- 
stone has outdone both Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury 
by making Mr. H. H. Asquith Home Secretary to the 
new Administration. Mr. Matthews did not turn out a 
particularly brilliant success, to put it mildly, while Sir 
Richard Cross achieved a tolerable reputation. Whether 
Mr. Asquith will be a success or a failure remains to be 
seen. That he is a smart man, slmost a “drefful smart 
man,” is universally admitted. ut his promotion at a 
bound to one of the highest offices in the Cabinet, before 
he has even served his apprenticeship to administrative 
duties, is very audacious, and it is to be hoped that it 
may have the success of its audacity. 

Mr. H. H. Asquith is the son of a Yorkshire Congrega- 
tionalist, who has achieved a moderate reputation at the 
bar, where, until he became Home Secretary, he made 
‘a tolerable livelihood. In appearance he is a small 
edition of Mr. Chamberlain, whom he also resembles 
in one or two other respects. He is ambitious, he is 
persuasive, he married young, and he comes of Noncon- 
formist and provincial stock. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
more force, more nerve, more fire, more enthusiasm than 
Mr, Asquith. There is as little colour in his face as there is 
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glow in his oratory. There is no more fire in him than there 
is in Lord Derby, whom he succeeds as the thin embodi- 
ment of incarnate common sense. Mr. Asquith is better 
cut out for ajudge than a politician. He could do better 
in summing up a case for a jury than as a master in the 
arts of parliamentary debate. He is a demon for work, 
industrious, persevering, and foresighted. He is a man 
capable of planning out his life and taking his own course 
regardless of the warnings of friends and the lugubrious 
warnings of all the authorities. At the Bar he had all the 
qualities necessary for a great forensic success, except 
the total inability to rise, even for a few moments, into 
that exalted region from which a great advocate is able 
to sweep before him all the misgivings of a jury and melt 
the prejudices of the Court. He is a thin, pale-faced 
man, kindly-dispositioned enough, but with no glow in 
him. He is legal commonsense incarnate in the silk of a 
Q.C., acute, calm, cool, and critical. 

I only heard him cross-examine once. Sir Charles 
Russell, who is always good to his juniors, handed over 
noor Mr. Macdonald of the Times to his tender mercies, 
and he discharged the duties of his position with 
the merciless precision of a Grand Inquisitor. He 
defended Mr. Cuninghame-Graham at the Old Bailey 
when the right of public meeting in Trafalgar 
Square had to be vindicated in the dock, but he 
has not figured conspicuously in the famous law- 
suits of recent years. ‘Keep your eye on Asquith,” 
Mr. George Lewis said to me five years ago, “ he is cer- 
tain to rise and rise high.” Mr. Lewis is a rare judge of 
men, but even he was probably astonished at the rapidity 
of Mr. Asquith’s promotion. On the other hand, a judge 
before whom Mr. Asquith has practised declares that 
while Asquith is good enough at an opening speech, he is 
not particularly able as a counsel. Success in the Courts 
is, however, no criterion as to success in the Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that Mr. Asquith is the man for 
the post. Mr. Fowler, it is believed, differs entirely from 
Mr. Gladstone in this matter; but Mr. Fowler's judg- 
ment is perhaps a little prejudiced. 

In Parliament Mr. Asquith has made some dozen set 
speeches. He left the impression that he had carefully 
written them out, and then as carefully committed them, 
word by word, to a retentive and capacious memory. 
They were lucid presentations of his case, the sentences 
were compact and consecutive, and his voice arrested the 
ear of the House. These exercitations, however, prove 
nothing as to his ability to hold his own in the rough 
and tumble of debate. Mr. Asquith’s appointment is a 
great experiment. It may easily be a great failure. 

Mr. Asquith will have many troublesome questions to 
face. The first is the demand for the amnesty of the 
dynamiters and Phcenix Park assassins. Mr. Gladstone 
has handed over to hima the duty of reconsidering the 
sentences of these patriots, whose zeal carried them into 
murder—wholesale and retail. Another pressing question 
is that of Trafalgar Square. The Square is the historic 
gathering ground of London’s democracy. It is London’s 
open-air Town Hall. It has been closed to the peoplo 
by brute force ever since Bloody Sunday, 1887. A meeting 
has already been summoned to celebrate in the Squaro 
the crime of November 13th. Mr. Asquith will have/to 
decide whether to allow the meeting, or interdict it, or 
regulate it. The Square is in Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s depart- 
ment. Being the property of the Crown it is-difficult to 
hand over the regulation to the County Council. In any 
case this cannot be done before November 13th. Mr. 
Asquith will have to decide what should be done. The 
true, perhaps the only policy, is to declare that the 
ultimate control of the Square will be transferred to tbe 
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Coumty Council, but thet the use of London’s open-air 
Town Ha!! will be restored to the people of London, 
- subject to certain specified simple but obvious 

. regulations, framed in order to prevent the abuse 
of the privilege of public meetings or its mono- 
poly by any single set or crowd of demonstra- 
tors. Behind these two questions stands the great 
subject of Prison Reform. Mr. Asquith will not 
face the outcry that would be raised against the one 
drastic measure which would refuse to allow any judge or 
oy aap to pass a sentence until he had himself done 
at least a week’s hard labour as an ordinary criminal con- 
vict, special provision, of course, being made for subjecting 
the non-criminal judicial candidate to the ordinary prison 
treatment. But he may do much to make our prisons at 
once more humane and more severe by reducing long sen- 
tences, giving prisoners the option of the lash, and 
letting more outside humanising influence into the dim, 
dull precincts of the gaols. Mr. Asquith is not an 
enthusiast ; he is not quite a genius; but he has very 
little trash in his mind, and he is not badly qualified to 
act as the supreme Court of Appeal in all hanging 
sentences. 


MR. H. H. FOWLER. 


Mr. Fowler was talked of as a possible Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and as a possible Home Secretary. Mr. 
; _ Gladstone decided that he must 

be President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. Fowler is re- 
ported to have made a wry face 
and hinted that he would have 
preferred the Home Office. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, had only the 
Local Government Board to give 
him. It was a case of that or 
nothing. Mr. Fowler preferred 
it to nothing, and that is all 
that can be said. But in realivy 
it is a better post than either 
of those to which he aspired. 
The whole question of Poor Law 
Reform, the immense problem of District and Parish 
Councils, together with the settlement of the Temperance 
Question, all fall to the share of Mr. Fowler. If he wanted 
a place in which to be useful, the Local Government 
Board is worth both the others put together. IIl- 
natured gossip, however, asserts that Mr. Gladstone 
refused him the other posts in order to mark his condem- 
nation of the “ base compact” by virtue of which he had 
saved himself from a contest at Wolverhampton in return 
for a pledge to respect Mr. Chamberlain’s political pre- 
serves. Be that as it may, the Ministerialists are well 
content to have Mr. Fowler where he is, Mr. Fowler 
will be a lucky man if the general estimate of his ability 
is as high this time twelve months as it is to-day. Mr. 
Bryce said of the Gladstonian majority that it was little, 
but that it was a fighter. That is just what Mr. Fowler 
is not. He is not little and he is not a fighter. He isa 
cautious canny man who prefers to attain his ends by 
arrangement rather than by swashbucklerism. The 
coming session will severely test the metal that is in him. 
He can stand up to the Tories well enough, for ’tis his 
nature to, but he is apt to get demoralised by a flank 
attack. “If ever I have to go tiger-hvnting,” said one of 
his colleagues on one occasion, “I will take care not to 
choose a Wesleyan solicitor as my sporting companion.” 
As there will be a gcod deal of tiger-hunting in the new 
Parliament it is to be hoped Mr. Fowler will show more 
of the spirit of John Wesley than of the diplomatic 
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caution of the head of the firm of Fowler, Perks, and 
Company. 


MR. ARTHUR ACLAND. 


Mr. Arthur Acland has long been regarded as one of 
the coming young men. He is the son of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s old friend, Sir Thomas 
Acland, and Mr. Gladstone does 
not forget his old friends or his 
old friends’ sons to the third and 
fourth generation. Lord Hough- 
ton, who is Viceroy of Ireland, is 
an old friend's son, and so is the 
Postmaster-General. But, as the 
Irishman says, even if he had 
never had a father, Mr. Arthur 
Acland would have deserved re- 
cognition. He is a philanthropist, 
an educationist, a co-operator, a 
university extensionist, and, in 
short, just the kind of man to 
form a committee of three with Mr. Mundella and 
Mr. Fowler to undertake in earnest the regeneration 
of rural England. As Vice President of the Council, 
he will have to try his hand at licking into shape 
the chaos of secondary education, and at endeavour- 
ing to bring some practical common sense into the 
practical instruction of the children of our villages. 
i have a kind of dream that Mr. Acland is destined to 
universalise the use of the magic lantern as an educa- 
tional agent, but whether he does this or not, he can 
hardly fail to leave his mark impressed deeply on the 
education of the nation. 





A. H. DYKE ACLAND. 


MR. ARNOLD MORLEY. 


Mr. Arnold Morley, the son of Mr. Samuel Morley, is 
Postmaster-General. He is a handsome bachelor, whose 
ambitions are more social than 
political or religious. His father 
was a kind of lay Nonconformist 
Pope. He was Liberal Whip and 
is part proprietor of the Daily 
News. No one expected to see 
him a Cabinet Minister, although 
the haughtiness of his manners 
would have prepared members to 
hear that he had been made a 
duke, or at least an archangel. 
As Postmaster he has got to 
establish penny postage through- 
out the English-speaking world, 
to decide that everything pub- 
lished periodically at intervals of a month is a news- 
paper, and as such entitled to be carried at news- 
paper rates, and generally to sit upon Sir Arthur 
Blackwood until he consents to bring England up 
to Mr. Henniker Heaton’s ideal of a civilised postal 
community. an from the praiseworthy desire of 
pleasing Mr. John Morley by adding a namesake to the 
Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone’s motives in making Mr. Arnold 
Morley a Minister are somewhat mixed. He is a Glad- 
stonian ballast for one thing, and then again he adds one 
more to an unwieldy Cabinet. There is safety in numbers, 
quoth W. E. G. 
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MR. JAMES BRYCE. 


Another member who takes his seat in the Cabinet for 
the first time is Mr. James Bryce. There is only one 
thing to say about this, and that is that most people 
imagined he had been in the Cabinet before. He ought 
to have been, which is another matter. He was Under- 
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Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1886, and he is now 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The only Irish- 
man in the Cabinet, he is an 
Ulsterman from the black north, 
the son of a Presbyterian divine. 
Mr. Bryce is cultured, travelled, 
philanthropic, and sensible. If 
he has one fault it is that he is 
just a trifle too superior and 
too well informed for anything 
but a professor's classroom. He 
is not sound on woman's suf- 
frage, but he helped to amend 
the law by whica a male Legis- 
lature deprived the mother of 
any right to the custody of her 
own offspring, and also to amend 
the equally chivalrous outcome of masculine domination, 
the law which made marriage equivalent to the robbery 
by the husband of all his wife's property, past, preseat, 
and to come. Mr. Bryce is almost as well known in the 
United States as in the United Kingdom. He has 
written the classic work on the American Commonwealth, 
and is equally at home on the Swiss Constitution and on 
the Alps. He does not excite as much enthusiasm as 
might be desired, but he is an eminently useful, trust- 
worthy, public-spirited public man. 
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THE FIGHTING SERVICES. 
There is no need for any one to go throngh all the 
other members of the Cabinet. The most useful Cabinet 
Minister, who may yet lead the 
House of Commons, is Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. He is one of the 
few Ministers who know the dif- 
ference between a cavalry regi- 
ment and a protected cruiser, for 
interest in the services is not the 
leading characteristic of Liberal 
statesmen. Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman is rich and tough and 
capable. He isthe Liberal W. H. 
Smith who is much cleverer than 
Mr. W. H. Smith. He ought to 
succeed Mr. Gladstone as leader 
of the House. If Sir W. Har- 
court's eyes are not better he probably will. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman has only one fault. He is lethargic. 
A few crackers ignited under his coat-tail would do him 
zood. If he could be induced to become a vegetarian 
and to read only one French novel a month he might 
depose the Duke of Cambridge, and become famous 
in history as the man who created the British Army. 
But, failing the crackers, and in the absence of personal 
ambition or patriotic self-abnegation, what is to be done? 
Every one was delighted when it was known that Lor 
Spencer was the new First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and : 
that delight was increased when 
it was known that Sir Edward 
Reed was not going to have any 
post in the Administration. 
Lord Spencer is an ideal English 
nobleman. A master of the 
hounds, the owner of Althorp, 
a trusted statesman, simple in 
his tastes, chivalrous in his cha- 
racter, the one manin the Cabinet 
whom every one respects and 
whom all who know him love. 
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A modest, upright, fearless Englishman, he takes his place 
at the head of the great service in whose traditions he was 
reared, resolved that the fame of his forefathers shall 
suffer no diminution in his hands. He will have his 
work set, keeping up the fighting strength of the navy 
with Sir W. Harcourt at the exchequer. But Lord 
Spencer will do his duty. Mr. Caine would have been a 
more efficient and capable assistant than Sir Uzhtred 
Shuttleworth, but the inexperience of the new poliiicals 
will help to make the staff at Whitehall more than ever 
sure of their ground. 


THE COLONIES AND INDIA. 


Lord Ripon goes to the Colonial Oftice, where he will miss 
Sir R. Herbert’s kindly coaching, but where he will find 
an ample field for his energies. During his stay at the 
Colonial Office, Studley Royal should become the 
country-seat of colonial statesmen on a visit to this 
country, and a pilgrimage to Fountains Abbey one of the 
recognised duties of every Minister in the colonies. 
Lord Kimberley is established at the India Office. 
Mr. Gladstone is said to have declared that this 
peer is good in Council. If so, he obeys the pre- 
cept to do good by stealth, for he certainly does not let 
his left hand know what his right hand doeth. He is in- 
dustrious and a Gladstonian. He has got a capable 
lieutenant in Mr. G. W. Russell, who will find the 
representation of the interests of the Indian Empire in 
the House of Commons an odd change from the chairman- 
ship of the Music-halls Committee of the County Couneif. 
The rapid fall in the value of the rupee will make the 
lives of these good men a burden unto them, a burden 
which, if they are wise, they will pass on with as little 
delay as possible to Sir W. Harcourt. 


SOME OLD STAGERS. 


Sir George Trevelyan. who wrecked the Home Rule Bill 
in 1886, is Secretary for Scotland in a Home Rule 
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Administration. Mr. Mundella is at the Board of Trade, 
determined, if possible, to develop his Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Burt, into ¢ a Minister of 
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lastly, there is Sir W. Harcourt, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of whom nothing need be said, for in this 








SIR W. HARCOURT, 


G@. SHAW-LEFEVRE, 
Character Sketch we must only say good things of its 


subject. 
SOME OUTSIDERS. 


Sir Charles Russell has consented to sacrifice £7.000 a 
ear in order to help the Prime Minister to give Home 
ule to Ireland. That represents the difference between 
the fees of the Attorney-Genera] and the average income 
of the leader of the Bar, the law ‘ ‘ 
officers of the Crown being now spills. 
for the first time forbidden to 
take private business. If this 
rule is enforced Sir Charles will 
probably be the last leader of 
the Bar who will consent to be 
Attorney-General. That is the 
trouble which Sir Richard Web- 
ster brought upon the profession 
and upon the country by his 
fatuous folly in taking the brief 
of the Times against the Par- 
enllites. Mr. Rigby is—is Mr. 
Rigby, Solicitor-General, whose fame is caviare to the 
general. Mr. Robert Reid and Mr. Lockwood are left 
out in the cold. Sir Horace Davey succumbed at Stock- 
ton, so that he is out of the 
running. Sir Edward Grey, 
the most promising of all the 
younger men, is Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. Sir Edward, 
like Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
wants a spur. He is too happy 
in his domesticities and among 
his Northumbrian flower-beds 
to care for the dusty arena at 
Westminster. He is as able as 
he is unambitious, but the 
position he holds with enemies 
on his flank will impel him to 
_ action. It is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and 

the Forest of Dean may congratulate itself upon having 

made the cause of the mndiice from Egypt practically 
impossibie owing to the odium excited by the man who, 
after breaking all his own pledges, thinks he has a mission 
to help the French to remind England of the promises 
under which we went to Egypt. Mr. Sydney Buxton 
and Sir Walter Foster are to have their chance: Mr. 
Buxton is Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and Sir 
Walter Foster is at the Local Government Board. Of 
the others nothing need be said except that Irishmen 
lament the non-return of the Aberdeens to the Castle. 
Lord Houghton may do well, but the Irish know nothing 
about him, and there is no Lady Houghton. A bachelor 
Viceroy is a one-legged monstrosity. It is understood 
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that the Aberdeens are going to Canada when Lord 
Stanley returns. Before their term of office expires the 
Dominion 
may be the 
pivot on 
which may 
turn the 
destinies of 
the Empire. 

















IN 
CONCLUSION . 
The Cabi- 
net as a 
whole will 
not survive 
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W. Harcourt—but in any case nothing would be done until 
after another General Election. The prospect before this 
Administration is about as black as ever overshadowed 
any Government in times of profound peace. The Home 
Rule Bill, which is now in process of incubation, will, it 
is understood, have precedence over every other measure. 
The House of Lords wil! throw it out, and in so goon | 
will be admittedly well within their constitutional an 


moral rights. Mr. Gladstone is not in a condition to. 


raise a storm about this informal referendum. The 
Queen would not give him permission to flood the 
Upper House with new peers. Thera will be another 
appeal to the country upon Mr. Gla-Istone’s Bill, but, 
possibly enough, without Mr. Gladstone to lead it. 
Of course, the unforeseen may always happen. But, 
humanly speaking, the odds seem heavy that after a year 

: or two in 
which every- 
thing will be 
sacrificed to 
Home Rule, 
another 
Cabinet will 
be formed 
which will 
be neither 
Gladstonia n 
nor Liberal. 
Neverthe- 
less, with 
this dreary 
prospect be- 
fore it, the 
new Cabinet 
strides into 
the Imperial 
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perhaps will be most appropriate:—Ave, Cesar! te 
moraturit salutamus ! 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A NEW POLICY OF “THOROUGH.” 
By a Positivist STRAFFORD. 
fr used to be said long ago that Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison would never be happy until he had got the guillo- 
tine established as a going concern in his back garden. 
‘That was so long ago, and Mr, Harrison has been so quiet 
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through the House of Commons, and if the House of 
Commons dared to throw it out, Mr. Gladstone and the 
nation are to thunder at the House of Lords. “The 
nation ”—that is the term Mr. Harrison uses—but what 
nation? To ask that question is to pierce with a needle 
the inflated windbag of Mr. Harrison’s rhetoric. Mr. 

vene tones _ Harrison is not so 





for so many years, 
that the old joke lost 
much of its point. 


THE GUILLOTINE IN 
THE BACK GARDEN. 
In the Fortnightly 
Review for Septem- 
ber, however, an 
article signed by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, |. 
under the title of | 
“How to Push Home 
Rule Home,” recalls 
the memory of the 
time when the guil- 
lotine joke was in- 
vented. Mr. Harri- 
son is one of the 
most incisive and 
slashing writers of 
— now living, |* 
and in this article in 
the Fortnightly, he 
has put forth all his 
strength. It is a 
characteristic _per- 
formance full of go, 
dash, audacity—and 
nonsense. It is 
magnificent, but it is 
not politics. I should 
like to see Mr. 
Morley’s face when 
he reads these pages, 
or to hear what Mr. 
Gladstone thinks of 
the heroics of his 
literary henchman. 
As an exercitation it 
is interesting; as a 
contribution to 
serious politics it can 
hardly be said to 
have any influence. 
The article would not 
have been so absurd |V¥ 








ote a careless a writer as 
to use the term 
nation as a descrip- 
tion of the people of 
the three or four 
nationalities who 
make up the United 
Kingdom. The only 
nation strong enough 
to end the House 
of Lords, or to 
thunder at the doors 
of the Upper Cham- 
ber, is the English 
nation. What then 
is the sense of pro- 
claiming this nonsen- 
sica], this tremendous 
attack upon the 
House of Lords for 
voting in accordance 
with the declared 
wishes of the ma- 
jority of the English 
electors, who, after 
all, we suppose, may 
be taken as repre- 
senting the nation ? 


THE BOTTOM FACT OF 
THE VALUATION. 
The simple fact is 

—and the sooner we 

face it the better— 

that it is no use 
talking of crusading 
against the House of 

Lords until the 

House of Commons 

puts itself in opposi- 

tion to the wishes of 
the majority of the 

English people. If 
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any majority at all 





—might, indeed, not 
have been absurd at 
all—if the result of 
the General Election had been what it was hoped it 
would be. As it is, it is about as rational as a demonstra- 
tion of the ease with which the French could invade 
England, provided the Channel were suddenly to be 
converted into terra-firma. 
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WHAT IS MR. HARRISON’S “ NATION” ? 

The gist of Mr. Harrison’s article, which he expresses 
with all the splendid vigour which is his special character- 
istic as a writer, is that the Government, by the aid of 
its majority of forty, should rush the Home Rule Bill 





from England, there 
might be some sense, 
although, even then, 
there would not be very much, in Mr. Harrison’s 
swagger. But when every one knows, and no one better 
than Mr. Harrison himself, that England has returned a 
solid majority of seventy-one members who are pledged 
to defend the Union and to support the House of Lords 
in throwing out the Home Rule Bill, is it not child’s play 
to mount the high horse and talk as Mr. Harrison does 
of making a clean sweep of the Upper Chamber ? 


(Russell and Sons. 


NO MAJORITY FOR COLONIAL HOME RULE. 
Mr. Harrison’s article is very interesting, and even 
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amusing reading, but. any attempt to put it into practice 
would leave Mr. Gladstone without any majority in the 
House of Commons. For Mr. Harrison is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of what may be called Colonial Home Rule, 
and Colonial Home Rule is the one thing which the 

resent majority will never give to Ireland. If Mr. 
Sanna could convert the British electorate to what he 
considers the saving faith of the Positivist prophet, and 
convince them that the Empire is an evil thing, the dis- 
memberment of which is one.of the highest and holiest 
duties in which its citizens can be engaged, well and 
good! But the British electorate has not yet been con- 
verted to that saving faith, and any attempt to pass a 
Home Rule Bill on Mr. Harrison’s lines would end not the 
House of Lords, but the Gladstone administration, as 
soon as the proposal] was clearly before the House. For Mr. 
Harrison contemplates the ultimate exclusion of the 
Trish members from the Imperial Parliament, their 
immediate reduction by one-third, and he would deny to 
the Imperial advisers of the Crown any right to veto Irish 
legislation. Nothing short of Canadian or Australian 
Home Kule will content Mr. Harrison, but as neither 
Australia nor Canada contribute a penny piece to the 
Imperial exchequer, and as one of the indispensable con- 
ditions of any Home Rule Bill is that Ireland should 
continue to contribute to the Imperial exchequer as 
many millions per annum as may be amicably _ mee 
upon as just in the Imperial Parliament, Colonial Home 
Rule can never be applied to Ireland. 

THE ABC OF THE QUESTION. 

All this is the very ABO of the question. Mr. 
Harrison says that the question of Home Rule has been 
finally and irrevocably settled. Never has there been 
in English History any political issue which has been 
so exhaustively fought out in the three corners of the 
kingdom. The whole adult male population have had the 
issue driven upon their minds, explained, argued out, and 
illustrated ad usque nauseam. 

So he says. But there is one among the adult malé 
population who does not seem to have mastered even the 
elementary facts of the situation, and that one person is 
none other than Mr. Frederic Harrison himself. 

WHAT MR. HARRISON SAYS. 

Having said this much by way of introduction, now let 
Mr. Harrison speak for himself. He begins by declaring 
that at last we have got down to a genuine Democratic 
Republic ; the principle of Home Rule is finally and irre- 
vocably settled, and we must no longer parley with 
those who choose to talk nonsense. The nation having, 
with infinite toil, decided a direct issue, will not stand 
any trifling. It must be distinctly understood that the 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the Peers will be 
followed by a Bill for the Superannuation of the House 
of Lords. The Upper Chamber, if it makes itself an 
insufferable nuisance, will crumble up like matchboard. 

As a last resource, Mr. Gladstone could march a 
regiment of Life Guards into the House to take their 
seats as peers on the Ministerial side. The Crown would 
hesitate to sanction so violent a measure, but if the 
Crown were to hesitate, the Crown itself would be 
instantly menaced by public opinion. But the primary 
difficulty will not lie in the House of Lords, but in the 
House of Commons. Mr.Gladstone must take example 
from the London County Council, and use the closure as 
the French Revolutionists used the guillotine, which went 
always. 

THE GAG FOR THE COMMONS. 
Here is Mr. Harrison’s new policy of Thorough :— 
Give fair time to consider the new Bill : six weeks ought to 
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suffice. Give one full debate on principle—say four nights 
of six or seven hours each. Divide: and suffer no second 
debate on principle. In Committee allow two or three 
weeks as a maximum, using the Closure every hour ; and if 
amendments multiply obstructively, closure them. It was 
done for Coercion, and it should be done for Home Rule— 
Sas est et ab hoste doceri. Only it should be done far more 
drastically—fairly, honestly, but rigidly. Let it be under- 
stood that a fixed time--say three weeks as a maxi- 
mum — be allowed for Committee. It will be necessary 
to fix a time limit for speeches in Committee. One debate, 
limited to two nights, for Bill as finally drafted. In this 
way it would pass before Easter. The conditions of 
despatch are these: rigid time limits for debates and 
separate speeches; constant, hourly resort to closure; no 
compromise or mangling of the original scheme, but the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. Make it part 
of the Liberal Programme that rejection of the Bill will be 
instantly followed by a movement for the suppression of 
the Upper Chamber. Send the Bill back after rejection, 
without debate, and with new terms after each rejection. 
If need be, strike out of the Bill, after repeated rejection, 
such clauses as may be specially designed for the advantage 
of their friends. Make it clear that the ultima ratio, the 
creation of Peers, remains. 


THE CROWN TO MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


There may be difficulties in the way, possibly in very 
high poe: but Mr. Harrison is prepared to trample as 
with hobnailed boot upon all obstacles which impede the 
execution of his programme :— 

We must one day get rid of the whole of the idiotic gold 
stick and court dress business—send them to Madame 
Tussaud’s wax-work show ; we must get rid of the whole of 
the courtier’s fanfaronade—and with these we must be freed 
from the interminable prolixity of the “ various stages,” and 
the intricate pedantry of legislative process which invites 
obstruction and encourages chatter. 


FIVE HUNDRED SWEEPS FOR THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The House of Lords is to be compelled to surrender its 
veto in practice, and if the Crown will not elevate five 
hundred sweeps to the Peerage in case of need, the 
House of Commons must be prepared to refuse supplies, 
and arrest the machine of Government. And all this, be 
it remembered, in face of a solid English majority in the 
House of Commons in favour of the House of Lords! 

The rest of Mr. Harrison’s article is taken up with 
declamation as to the absolute necessity of conceding 
almost everything Mr. Redmond demanded. He thinks 
that the right of the Imperial Parliament to pass an Act 
to abrogate any particular Act, legislative or administra- 
tive, of the Irish Parliament is quite sufficient security to 
provide for any emergency, or to fully protect any sub- 
ject of the Queen. 


FREE SHOOTING FOR ULSTER. 


As for the difficulties in Ireland, if Ulster objects, Mr. 
Harrison would remind that turbulent and _braggart 
minority that there is in the Castle archives the famous 
order “Do not hesitate to shoot.” Liberals, he says, 
will live to repent it if, having their heel placed on the 
Unionist neck, they take it up for mere howling until the 
work is done. 

There! There is the policy of Thorough laid down 
by a swaggerer who is more like Bobadil than Strafford. 
Seriously speaking, if Mr. Harrison had been hired by Mr. 
Chamberlain to produce a pamphlet that would do the 
maximum amount of mischief to the Liberal cause, he 
could not have given him on any number of printed pages 
better value for his money than this deplorable outburst 
in the Fortnightly Review. 


YUM 



















HOW TO SAVE THE EMPIRE.—I. 
AN AMERICAN PRESCRIPTION. 


Dr. ALBERT SHAW, the editor of the American REVIEW 
or Reviews, has a paper in the Contemporary Review for 
September, which affords much food for thought. For 
Dr. Shaw, being asked by Mr. Bunting to set forth in 
plain terms what is the American view of Home Rule and 
Federation, has done so in a way which will make most 
Britishers gasp. But it will do them good. It is an 
excellent thing to have so much plain truth bluntly 
stated. I wish I could quote the whole of this admir- 
able paper ; but I must confine myself to a few extracts, 
which, however, give a fair idea of the very drastic and 
unsparing criticisms of this American observer. 


POOR JOHN BULL! 


Dr. Shaw gives John Bull a piece of his mind without 
mincing his words. He says :— 

I confess that if I were an Englishman I should not take 
much pride in the so-called * Empire” as it now exists; and 
I am very sure that any American if he were a British sub- 
ject in any part of the Empire outside of the United King- 
dom would think that,the huge affair was on very pernicious 
lines. Your colonial and imperial system, measured by its 
easy possibilities, has been the most colossal of failures. And 
now, when the first step towards clearing the situation for 
entrance upon a large and worthy imperial policy is so 
simple, so safe, and so obvious, in its principles, the whole 
world looks on in amazement at: the silly sophistries and the 
dense stupidities that do service as arguments against allow- 
ing the Irish people to manage purely Irish affairs in Ireland. 


GO TO SCHOOL AT UNCLE SAM’s. 


Dr. Shaw contrasts with the fatuous stupidity of the 
Britisher the far-seeing sagacity of the statesmen who 
founded the American Commonwealth. They based their 
mnion upon Home Rule, which is the secret of their 

sion. 


e accident of territorial contiguity, let it be observed, is 
he cement that binds together the parts of the American 
iblic. The cement is a product arising out of the intense 
ity of the three principles of (1) perfect Home Rule in 
natters of local concern ; (2) perfect and indissoluble 
nin affairs of general or imperial concern; and (3) a 
ersality of citizenship. The original States kept no 
mony, and manifested neither jealousy nor sense of 
iority towards their colonies. When the test of war 
e the seceding St»tes were conquered, and the Union 
preserved. The British, or any European Government, 
ld have held the subjugated region under military occu- 
on, with some kind of colonial status, for at least a 
ury. The region would have been Irelandised under 
rcion Acts and military occupation. But Americans had 
4 enough in the principles of Federation and Home Rule 
estore the recreant States, almost before the smoke had 
red from the battle-fields, to full authority as sovereign 
nbers of the Union. 


AND GIVE HIM THE CONTRACT TO SAVE You! 
Jr. Shaw is an intrepid man. He sees what ought to 
done and how it ought to be done. He says :— 


f Americans were to take the contract for reorganising 
w British Empire they would lose no time in telegraphing 
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for the strong men of both Canadian parties ; for Mr. Rhodes, 
Mr. Hofmeyr and the other empire-builders of South Africa ; 
for the experienced and staunch politicians of the Austra- 
lasian States, and for Englishmen everywhere who were 
actually engaged in maintaining British supremacy. After 
a conference, they would draw up certain tentative proe- 
posals and call an Imperial Convention to draft a final 
scheme of Federation. This scheme should provide fora true 
Imperial Parliament to take over from the existing local 
parliaments of the United Kingdom all imperial business. It 
would place the navy, the army, and the postal service upon 
an imperial basis. It would establish absolute Free Trade 
between all parts of the Empire, although it might allow 
certain parts to maintain differential tariffs against non- 
British countries. It would allow Ireland Home Rule as a 
matter of course—subject not to the United Kingdom, but 
to the British Empire. 


SUPPOSE ME ANNEXES IRELAND ! 


As we shall not give Americans the contract to save the 
Empire, Dr. Shaw warns us that under our blind states- 
manship— 

Trelane itself might falter in its loyalty at some time of 
crisis. We do not want Ireland, yet obviously we could make 
her very comfortable and happy as a State in our Union. 
And in the nature of the thing it is not easy to see why the 
American flag might not float over the Emerald Island with 
as much propriety as the British flag in territories contiguous 
to our border. Moreover, there might be much moral justifi- 
cation for our reception of Ireland in the fact that we should 
at cnce give that community a place in a rational system of 
political organisation, and promote its general welfare and 
progress, whereas, without Home Rule, it must remain in a 
distraught condition. Our mission in Ireland would be the 
same as England professes in Egypt—to pacify, restore, and 
bless. But we could have no object in undertaking this 
necessarily expensive annexation of Ireland, except the 
welfare of humanity and the progress of the English-speaking 
communities of the world. 


THE UNION OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACE. 


Dr. Shaw does not conclude, however, without saying 
a kindly word of brotherly sympathy. We may, and no 
doubt are, both fools and blind, but we are English-speak- 
ing men for all that. So he tells us— 


Blood is thicker than water. Most Americans are of 
British origin, and they are devotedly attached to ideas and 
possessions that are our common heritage. They rejoice in 
the exploits of a broad-visioned kinsman like Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. They have the kindliest interest in the development. 
of the English civilisation of the Australian continent. They 
do not wish to see the dismemberment of the British Empire, 
and they would respect and admire the statesmanship of a 
leader in England who should attempt the real knitting 
together of that Empire. With such an Empire they would 
have no occasion for controversy. The frictions that have 
endangered the relations of Great Britain and America in 
recent years have grown out of the mischievously anomalous 
political situation of Canada. A unified imperial economic 
system might soon lead to a reciprocity treaty between the 
two English-speaking federations that would hasten the ad- 
vent of the universal Free Trade that all intelligent Protec- 
tionists anticipate and desire. 


So far Dr. Shaw. Now do not let any proud, impatient. 
Briton sniff or storm or venture to ignore the significance 
of this very plain warning. It is but the latest repetition 
of the Cassandra-like prediction: “ We must federate or 
perish.” And the first step to the only possible federation 
is Home Rule! 
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HOW TO SAVE THE EMPIRE.—II. 
SOME BRITISH SUGGESTIONS. 


In the preceding article I have summarised what Dr. 
Shaw has to say on this question from the American stand- 
int. Inthe Néneteenth Century for September, a New 
alander and an Englishman give their ideas on the 
same subject. 
A CHANCE FOR CANADA. 


Sir Julius Vogel comes forward to suggest that Canada 
should take the initiative in summoning a Congress of the 
self-governing Colonies in order to eleborate a scheme 
for laying the foundations of a“ Zollverein of the British 
Dominions.” There are great and obvious difficulties 
which Sir Julius Vogel fully r ises, but he thinks that 
he can get round them by making the imposition of a 
bounty of 10 per cent. on all goods produced in British 

ossessions on articles similar to those produced in the 
Tnited Kingdom, #.e., he would give a 10 per cent. bounty 
to the Colonial producer of wool, grain, butter, cheese, 
and meat, but in order to meet the suggestion that this 
is subsidising colonial producers in order to compete with 
English farmers in the English markets, Sir Julius 
says :— 

It.is fair to consider that they are prejudiced to the total 
extent of the bonuses paid on these articles, and we suggest 
that such payment should be made, the total amount to be 
divided amongst all the producers in such manner as may be 
found most satisfactory. 


He thinks that the bounty would amount to over five- 
and-a-quarter millions to-day, and that it would rise to over 
£8,000,000, one-third of which should be paid by the British 
Possessions, and two-thirds by the United Kingdom, 


TO FREE TRADE VIA BOUNTIES. 


By this means he thinks the way would be paved 
towards universal freedom of trade beyond all ports of 
the British Dominions. He says :— 


We now come to the conditions which should accompany 
the agreement to make the payments recommended. We 
suggest as follows :— 

1. The British possessions azree to impose an extra ad 
valorem import duty of ten per cent. on all foreign 
commodities of the same character as those imported from 
the United Kingdom. 

2. Any of the bonuses described shall cease to be paid six 
months after the United Kingdom declares a ten per cent. 
differential duty on any of the commodities subject to such 
bonuses coming from foreign countries. Thus, for example, 
whenever the increased production of the British possessions 
made it safe to place a ten per cent. duty on grain from 
foreign countries the proposed bonus on grain would cease. 

3. On three years’ notice (issued not sooner than seven 
years from the date of the bonuses coming into operation, 
and not later than eighteen years) that the United King- 
dom will impose not less than a ten per cent. duty on all 
foreign commodities, the British possessions and the United 
Kingdom will agree to an exchange, free of customs duties, 
of all commodities of their own production or manufacture. 
The British possessions are also to impose a duty on foreign 
commodities of not less than ten per cent., but to be at 
liberty as well as the United Kingdom to make the duty on 
foreign commodities larger than ten per cent. 

With these exceptions, if any, within twenty-one years— 
probably much earlier—there would be a complete Zollverein 
within the British dominions. It may be added that the 
various customs departments would have no difficulty what- 
ever in carrying out the details of the scheme. 

It cannot be denied that, as far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned, these provisions will confer prodigious benefits. 
They-will largely increase the demand for the manufactures 
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of the mother country ; they will give an impetus to British 
trade and British shipping at a time when both are threat- 
ened by the ——e hostility of foreign countries. The 
power to go beyond the 10 per cent. duties will be a formid- 
able weapon in the way of repressing foreign unfriendliness, 
a weapon the want of which the ablest Britich statesmen 
have lamented. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON OLYMPIAD. 


The Englishman is Mr. Astley Cooper, who developes 
his scheme from “An Anglo-Saxon Olympiad.” I am 
delighted to see that Mr. Cooper has amended his scheme 
so as to improve the Americans. His Olympiad invites the 
Americans of the United States, and they are coming in. 
Nothing has struck him so much as the constantly re- 
curring expression of belief that, in the athletic section 
of the scheme is an opportunity for a further extension 
of friendship to the United States. 


In America as well as here and in the colonies it is being 
much discussed, and that those who favour it are bracing 
themselves to mount the difficulties previous to its practical 
realisation. I am fairly astonished at the strong latent 
desire which evidently exists amongst representative men at 
home, in the colonies, and in the United States to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between English-speaking 
men resident withia the British Empire and in America. 

The scheme as originally designed, was divided into 
three sections —industrial, intellectual, and athletic. 
The two first sections were sketched with the Imperial 
Institute very much in view, and I hope that when that 
organisation gets into goud working order the executive 
authorities there will make their own the suggestion for a 
small, business-like exhibition to be held every four years, 
during which scientific, commercial, andindustrial conferences 
might be held among representatives of the Empire. The 
results of their deliberations might be summarised and sent 
to all parts of the Empire as a record of progress, and 
containing hints for future development. I also suggested 
that it would be desirable, if possible, that representatives 
of labour from the colonies should come to England at those 
times, and have organised opportunities put within their 
reach to see the wonderful greatness of England in all 
directions of industrial thought and work. 

Under the culture section of the scheme is suggested the 
foundation of national or imperial scholarships (there are 
none in existence yet) of science, art, literature, history, and 
technical education, to be held for four years, open to all 
enfranchised subjects of the Queen and their families, and 
the examinations for them to be held simultaneously in 
different parts of the Empire—say London, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Ottawa, Toronto, Cape Town, Bar- 
bados, etc. 

If, contemporaneously with this festival, carefully selected 
bodies of men representing the military and naval resources 
of the Empire, especially India, could be gathered together, 
an instructive mutual lesson might be given. 

So much, then, for the general outline of this proposed 
festival, during which a consultive and informal council of 
the race should take place, for there are many questions upon 
which the common council of the race might be of great 
service and help tu avoid many unnecessary difficulties, long 
since solved by one but novel to another section of the race. 

If worked in a proper way, the proposed festival would attract 
a large number of leading men to the mother country, and 
the result of their deliberatious and discussions might be put 
in some formal shape. 

So far Mr. Astley Cooper, and I heartily wish him 
God speed in the excellent work he has taken in hand. 
But unless I am mistaken, the first Olympiad of the 
English-speaking race will be held at Chicago next year. 
At any rate, if it is not, our American cousins must have 
lost much of the smartness which has hitherto been a 
distinguishing characteristic of their race. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By a Frencu Criric. 

Unver the above title, and in the Revue des deur 
Mondes for July lst, the Comte d’Haussonville has 
reviewed the results of our own Labour Commission and 
the Reports of the American Labour Bureau, making 
comparisons with the actual state of things in France. 
He speaks very highly of the system of investigation 
adopted in the United States :— 


THE AMERICAN LABOUR BUREAU. 

This method is absolutely different from that employed in 
France when the Government undertook, some years ago, to 
draw up a statistical table of wages. The Labour Bureau 
did not send to the municipal authorities of every town or 
village a printed form, to be filled up more or less conscien- 
tiously, or perhaps, not at all. They did not then add up the 
total of the figures obtained (the greater number being 
inaccurate), nor divide them into three or four classes of 
industries and then strike averages which, in the majority of 
cases, by no means corresponded with the facts. Finally, 
they did not collect all these figures into one table, divided 
according to industries and departments, whose dry columns 
are very hard reading, and have not even the merit of their 
apparent exactitude. The Labour Commissioner of the 
United States, Mr. Carroll Wright—a man of first-rate 
qualifications—has proceeded quite otherwise. He has 
inspired himself by the monograph method, inaugurated and 
made known by the illustrious Le Play (which, taking 
individuals instead of figures, obtains results at once more 
interesting and more accurate); adapting it, by extension 
and generalisation, to his own purposes. 

WORKING GIRLS NOT WORKING WOMEN. 

M. d’Haussonville then goes on to give in full the 
details and results of the enquiry, which need not be 
quoted at length. In summing up, he takes a very 
favourable view of the position of working women in the 
United States. The currency of the term “working girl,” 
according to him, points to a very happy circumstance, 
viz., that married women are not, as a rule, obliged to go 
out to work, the normal salary of the husband being 
sufficient to support a family. “This is the privilege 
of young countries, where labour is dear, and the 
first necessaries of life still cheap. Thus _ the 
painful questions raised by the employment of 
women in industrial pursuits, are solved at once— 
or rather, they never arise. Happier than the French 
working - woman, the American is not forced to 
leave her husband in the morning, and not see him again 
till evening—to leave her home at daybreak with the fire 
unlighted, and return at night, with “ep, strength 
enough left to prepare the family meal. Above all, she 
does not find herself reduced to the painful necessity of 
entrusting her infant to chaitable or mercenary hands— 
of leaving it ill, and seeing it again in a dying state. 
She escapes all these sufferings and anxieties, which are 
the common lot of the French ouvrier. Happy, thrice 
happy, the individuals and nations who are twenty years 
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LODGINGS FOR WORKING GIRLS— 

After dwelling in some detail on the homes and 
boarding-houses in existence for the benefit of American 
working-girls, M. d’Haussonville points out the need of 
similar institutions in France. However, some effort has 
been made in that direction. The attention of certain 
religious associations has been attracted to the dangers 
which too often attend the position of working-girls in 
Paris. They usually live in furnished lodgings till they have 
saved enough to buya little furniture and pay threemonths’ 
rent in advance; and have to get their meals out, in 
restaurants and crémeries, where they are charged high 
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prices for unwholesome food. The associations referred 
to have opened a certain number of “ patronages externes,” 
where girls who work in shops and factories can find 
shelter for the night, breakfast. and supper, and a place 
to spend their Sundays. But there remains the difficulty 
of providing the mid-day meal, the principal one in their 
hard-working lives. Besides, this somewhat conventuai 
existence, with the dormitory and the meals in common, 
does not always suit the Parisian work-girl. She likes, 
when she can get them, to have her own room, her bits 
of furniture, and her liberty. But still, she wants to be 
able to take her meals in a decent place, where she will 
not be exposed to the insolent attentions of strangers. 
She does not want to be at the mercy of rascally traiteurs 
who refuse to serve her with lunch except at a price far 
beyond her means, in the expectation of finding some male 
customer gallant enough to offer to pay the difference. 


—AND RESTAURANTS. 

Here, too, charity has been on the watch, but only quite 
recently. The project of “ restawrants-bibliothéques,” due 
princely to the initiative of an eminent Jesuit, has 

een put in action, and resulted, so far, in two dining- 
rooms (with which it is proposed, as soon as possible, 
to combine reading rooms), clean, well-managed, and 
capable of accommodating one hundred girls each, at 
a time. They are already very popular and numerously 
attended. . . . “It chokes me to eat in front 
of that,” said a tainted sheep who had found her way 
in, one day, by mistake—referring to a great crucifix 
which hangs in the dining-room—and she never came 
again. But others have returned and continue to do so, 
attracted not only by the material advantages of the 
place, but by the kindly welcome, and the personal interest 
shown in them. When one ceases to come it is always a 
bad sign. 

CHURCH-GOING IN THE TWO REPUBLICS. 


One point in the American statistics which strikes 
M. d’Haussonville as curious and unfamiliar is the state- 
ment of church attendance, which, as a criterion of 
morals, would never have been dreamed of in France, 
Out of 16,713 women who were questioned on the sub- 
ject, 2,309 did not attend any place of worship. 

As to this proportion, the reporter-general of the enquiry 
—an official personage of the most pronounced type—is very 
grieved at finding it so high. In France we should probably 
think it exceedingly low. I know nothing which marks the 
difference between the two countries and the two republics 
better than this estimate and this regret. 

M. d’Haussonville finds two defects in the Labour 
Bureau’s report, which, from a French point of view, are 
most important, viz., the absence of all information, first, 
as to the hours of labour, and, secondly, as to labour 
legislation in the United States. 


THE DANGER OF STATE PROTECTION, 


The second part of the paper, dealing with England, 
is prircipally occupied with the provisions of the Factory 
Act of 1878, and the report of the House of Lords’ Com- 
mission on the. Sweating System. Here we need quote 
only his concluding paragraph :— 

The economic position of France resembles that of England 
much more than that of the United States ; and the conditio 
of working-women, without being as wretched as it is i 
England, is very difficult and painful. Well-meaning legis- 
lators are to-day proposing to protect them. The intention 
is most laudable, but I would fain point out the danger of 
making the position of those for whom they are interested 
more difficult still, by an excess of State interference. Pro- 
tection is all very well, but one must beware of transforming, 
by ill-conceived measures, the protected into victims. 
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AN OFFICE OF INDEXERS. 






MISS BAILEY, INDEXER GENERAL, 


Tue specialisation of industry which has bro 


ht us 
the typewriting office has now brought us the Indexing 
Office. Indexers will never be as plentiful as typewriters. 


To begin with, indexers are born, not made. They 
correspond to the higher functions of the human brain, 
and their avoirdupois weight compared with that of the 
great bulk of the human myriads, is as small as the 
weight of the grey matter of the brain compared with 
that of the rest of the human body. In the second 


‘place, the demand for them is not so great. The 


has yet to appreciate the need for a good index. 
pyright ought to be rigidly denied to every book that 


-has not an index up to a certain indispensable measure 


and standard of excellence, and librarians ought to 
discountenance the purchase of any book that has not an 
index. Newspapers also should be indexed. The Times 
alone publishes a belated quarterly index; the Daily 
Chronicle perhaps may some day imitate the New York 
Tribune and give us a neat, handy, cheap annual index. 
But even as it is there is evidence of the growth of a 
demand for indexes, and to Miss Nancy Bailey, whose 
portrait stands at the head of this article, belongs the 
credit of initiating the novelty of an indexing office in 
London. Miss Bailey is young, and indomitable, and if 
she fails I don’t think anyone coming after her is likely 
%o succeed. The following is the circwar in which she 
announced her new venture :— 

The need for a good index is universally recognised, but 
the difficulty of getting one made in time by a person who 
has studied indexing as an art is often insuperable. To meet 
this need, I propose to open an office which will undertake 
allkinds of indexing. I am prepared to index books, reviews, 
Magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., at reascnable 


_ @harges, and in as short a space of time as is consistent 
with accuracy. 
My qualification to undertake the direction of such an 
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office of indexing is attested by the fact that for the years 1889,. 
1890, 1891, I was sole indexer of _Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates ; and also by the following extracts from letters :— 

The Speaker’s Secretary writes :—‘‘ The Speaker wishes 
you success in your undertaking, and he feels sure you will 
meet with it as he is well aware how qualified you are to 
perform the work of indexing, etc.” 

The Librarian of the House of Commons writes :—“ I have 
pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, judging from the 
manner in which your Index to Hansard’s Debates was com- 
piled, you are fully qualified to carry out well and carefully 
any indexing work that may. be entrusted to you.” 

Richard Garnett, Esq., LL.D., of the British Museum, and’ 
W. A. Lindsay, Esq., of the College of Arms, have kindly al- 
lowed the use of their names as references. 

I heartily wish Miss Bailey, whose address is 3, Keppel 
Street, Bedford Square, all the success which she deserves 
—and wind up with a quotation dear to all indexers, from 
“Tsaac Disrali’s Literary Miscellanies ” :— 

I, for my part, venerate the inventor of indexes, and I know 
not to whom to yield the preference, either to Hippocrates, 
who was the first great anatomiser of the human body, or to- 
that unknown labourer in literature who first laid open the- 
nerves and arteries of a book. 





A MODERN ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Mr. E. De Matan, the secretary of the company of 
translators who have undertaken to attempt the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into modern English, sends- 
me a report as to the progress which has been made, 
which will be read with interest. 

The first appeal for helpers to undertake the work of 
translation appeared in the Revirw or Reviews of 
September, 1891. In response to that appeal, a com- 
pany of nineteen members was formed, which was divided 
into five groups, each dealing with one of the first five- 
books of the New Testament. These five books are now 
nearly all completed, and have been revised each by its. 
own group. 

The general revision is undertaken first by the Revising 
Committee, and, secondly, by the English Committee. 
This latter—the English Committee—contains some 
members who are ignorant of Greek, and who go through 
the text solely from the point of view of giving the correct 
English idiom in all cases. Much preliminary work | as 
heen done, and the ground has been well cleared for a: 
further advance. 

The nineteen translators belong to many different 
sects of thought and theology, but throughout there has 
been great unanimity, and the work has been undertaken. 
and carried through up to the present in a spirit of 
earnest prayer. None of the translators receive any pay- 
ment for their services. 

The first edition of five thousand copies of the Gospels 
and the Acts will be published at Is., and should its. 
sale prove that there is a demand for the new version, 
publication of the Epistles will follow. The Greek text 
of Westcott and Hart has been generally followed, for 
the work is a revision and not a translation, neither is it 
a paraphrase. When the first edition is published it will 
be issued tentatively, and criticism will be freely invited 
from all those who are interested in the work, in the same 
way as the German revisers have invited criticisms of their 
revised translation. 

It is expected that the first publication will take place 
in the summer or autumn of 1893. Any of our readers 
desiring to assist, either financially or otherwise, can 
communicate with Mr. E. de Malan, of 1, Beech Grove,. 
Newland, near Hull. 
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AURORA LEIGH : 
A FRENCH TRIBUTE TO MRS. BROWNING. 


M. JosernH Texte contributes to the Revue des Deux 


Mondes for August 15th a very interesting paper under 
the above title. The recent translation of “ Aurora 
Leigh” by M. Albert Savine, though sufficiently inade- 
‘quate (and, indeed, it is difficult to imagine a poem less 
easy to render into French), forms his text, and has, he 
says, found readers during the last two or three years, 
partly because of its being so little known in France, and 
partly because “the work is one to which one can return 

ain and again, and so rich in apercus, in acute and 
vigorous views of life, in beauties of all sorts, that one 
may, without presumption, hope to glean in it—almost 
ad infinitum.” 

THE EXPRESSION OF THE MODERN SPIRIT. 

“ But the principal reason is that, among foreign poets, 
there is not one who is nearer to us and our preoccupa- 
tions of the moment than this Elizabeth Browning, of 
whom one may say, without hesitation, that she is the 
most philosophical poet of our epoch, while at the same 
time she possesses talent of the most exquisite and rarest 
kind. Indeed, when one reads the poem again it seems 
to be of yesterday, so much are questions looked at from 
a present-day standpoint—so much is the work, taking it 
as a whole, a confession of this century—so entirely is it 
a revelation of this ‘generous, heroic, passionate’ soul, 
as she was once called by M. Taine, this soul is ‘ wholly 
modern in her education, her pride, her audacity, by the 

continuous vibration of the emotional chords of her 
nature. Yes, this is certainly the work into which she 
has put, as she says on the first page, ‘her highest con- 
victions upon life and art.’ It is a philosophic and 
aesthetic testament. There is no book with more 
actuality about it. If there exists anywhere a gospel 
of that modern Christianity which is promised 
us, it is here. This, par excellence, is the book 
of the ‘seekers of the future, and it has only 
one fault for us in France—it is written in English and 
in verse. But, most certainly there is no work which is, 
in a higher degree, both the self-revelation of a great 
soul, and the poem of a century. Apart from a few 
details, which are purely English, ‘ Aurora Leigh’ is the 
poetic evangel of contemporary idealism. 

THE TRUE POSITION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

“Romney Leigh, in his earlier phase, represents the 
movement which originated the wholesale and somewhat 
mechanical ‘humanitarian’ schemes of Owen, Fourier, 

‘Cabet, and others. One of Mrs. Browning's merits 
—profound analyst that she was—is to have 
placed in a vivid light the conventional, arbitrary, 
and, in short, unjustifiable element in the ‘worship of 
humanity.’ .... Life is too short to cure the evils 
of generations, Granted, but the effort made now, adds 
to the actual sum of good in existence, and will bear 
fruit in some future age. Perhaps so, but it would have 
been a poor consolation to the race of mastodons to know, 
before becoming fossil, that their place in life would 
soon be taken by elephants ; they were not elephants, 
but mastodons, and I, who am a man like the men now 
living, and not like those who will perhaps exist one day 
—I pity the woes of man in the agony of the present. 
“This revolt of personality ual the inner sense — we 
‘cannot but think so with the poet—is not egotism ; it is 
the lawful vindication of the rights of the individual, 
unduly sacrificed to those of the race. What! to count 
our personality for nothing, sacrifice our desires, annihi- 
late our will, abase all our thoughts and feelings before 
the sentiment of the Universal in order to secure a 
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problematic happiness to certain human beings who, one 
day, will live on this planet—if it is then in existence, 
which is, to say the least, uncertain—with a life as pro- 
visional and precarious 2s our own—is that all the ideal 
e.g tome? Why should I sacrifice what I am and 

ave to unsubstantial phantoms who, in their turn, if I 
am to believe you, will have nothing better to do than 
sacrifice themselves in their turn? 

ELIZABETH BROWNING'S RELIGION. 

“ After all, the main fault of these humanitarian schemes 
is their materialism. Man does not live by bread alone. 
The great enemy of these times is the crushing out of the 
mind by the senses. .... ‘The earth is full of heaven.’ 
But we walk amidst these marvels without perceiving them. 
Of that troop of strolling actors whom we call the human 
race, passing along their road, pushing their car, and 
humming their songs, we scarcely find here and there one 
who will sit down by the wayside, take off his sandals, and 
remain to dream and admire for a minute or two. The 
rest will be gathering blackberries on the hedges and 
playing foolish tricks by smearing each other's faces. 
What Elizabeth Browning proposes to us, in place of this 
gross matter-worship, is a religion ancient enough and a 
faith as old as the world; but renewed, vivified, by an 
inspiring breath—animated, and, as it were, transfigured 
by moral experience and the authority of a life of effort. 

“ A very poetic and noble symbolism, an ardent idealism, 
an audacity at first disconcerting, afterwards infinitely 
fascinating in its most daring flights ; lastly,a very modern 
Christianity, without as M. Taine puts it, ‘anything 
official about it! :—this, I think, is the foundation of Mrs, 
Browning’s religion. 

LOVE AND WORK. 

“The end of the poem is quite unique. Never, we doubt 
not, in any language, has love been expressed in more 
passionate yet purer accents, more burning and yet more 
chaste. No hymn was ever yet so caressing and so 
austere, so fervent and so reverent. It is no use trying 
to translate the untranslatable. Only such an one—we 
may say it, since she has said it herself—could write 
these pages, who, in the midst of life, at the hour when 
the shadows begin to lengthen, has been, like Elizabeth 
Browning, saved by love. But, if a satisfied and 
necessarily exceptional passion is not a law of our nature, 
faith and hope are laws of the moral world and the 
first of virtues. The poem ends with a cry of hope, 
and an act of faith...... What both Romney 
and Aurora see is the Jerusalem of the future—that 
which will arise triumphant from human effort. But if this 
faith once lost has returned to them it is at the cost 
of a hard experience... . . Truth is the price of an 
individual effort which we must make for ourselves, with- 
out reckoning on the help of others. It is a mistake— 
even a fault—to say that we cannot do it, for we have in 
ourselves forces a thousand times greater than we sus- 
pect, but, instead of concentrating them, we waste them 
foolishly and cast them to the winds. This is why we do 
not believe in a future of truth and justice, although this 
future (and the thought is a terrifying one) depends on 
us. To believe it, we must have begun to realise it in 
our hearts. J 

“ Assuredly, this is not a great discovery; but if the 
idealism of the poet of ‘ Aurora Leigh’ is not new in it 
essential traits—and,to say the truth, it would be strange 
if it were so—it seems to me, nevertheless, that it has the 
merit of clearly stating the social problem of the time, 
and that on its true ground, which is the awakening of 
the moral consciousness. There are epochs when there is 
@ certain novelty in reminding men that civilisation 1s an 
affair of the soul.” 
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THE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER. 
INSIDE PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


Tuere is a very interesting article by Mr. Edmund 
Vincent in the lish Illustrated Magazine for Sep- 
tember, from which I am very glad to be able to take the 
following quotations. 

Mr. Vincent says :— 

Accompany me, then, at six in the evening to the door in 
Printing House Square. Remain without in the flesh, but 
let your disembodied spirit pass through the folding-doors ; 
the men bebind the railings on the right will not notice your 
ghost, but you may notice that they sit at the receipt of 

telegrams and of envelopes, and that no man bearing the 
printed envelope of the paper goes away unrewarded. You 
will notice, too, that the night printers are dropping in one 
after another, for the great engine is awaking out of her half- 
sleep of the day. 
THE COMPOSING ROOM. 


Glide unsubstantially to the right and you shall pass 
through a lofty room, a wilderness of iron tables and 
type, to the foot of a spiral staircase of iron, ascending 
which you shall become aware of a warm smell of oil and 
of a rattling crashing sound from a composing room, 
Look down its length, and the impression produced on the 

e is that of an endless series of frames, hybrids between a 

enetian blind and an olian harp, each attended by its 
satellites who work under a strong light concentrated upon 
the work. Before each man lies his slip of “ copy”; legible 
or illegible, he must make the best of it; some set by hand, 
others by machine, played upon with keys like a piano, 
capable of setting nearly 300 lines an hour, whereas fifty 
lines is the limit of the best hand labour. 

Be content with a glance here. Know that each man has 
his work allotted to him by the head-printer, that many of 
them grow to an honourable old age, that all receive pay at 
rates higher than those earned by any men of their class in 
London, and that there is not a Trade Unionist amcng them. 


THE EDITOR'S CORRIDOB. 


Pass through a green-baize door into a long corridor, remem- 
bering that even to the spirits the room of the editor of the 
Times remains closed, and that you are in another man’s 
house investigating the penetralia of his business. Other 
rooms in this corridor are those which used to be occupied 
by Mr. Macdonald, and occupied now by Mr. Godfrey Walter, 
and the drawing-room in which visitors are received, over 
the mantel-piece of which hung, until the other day, a 
portrait of somebody in antediluvian jack-boots whom I 
always assumed, without any justification, to be Crabb 
Robinson. There are three writing-rooms on this floor, each 
having a good desk and good chairs, a supply of pale blue 
slips of paper, and a strong electric reading-lamp. There 
is also number 7, the room in which an army of sub-editors 
spend laborious nights over oceans of manuscript, much of 
which, to the infinite annoyance of everybody concerned, is 
faintly pencilled on to greased paper and called “ flimsy.” 
In spite of the monotony of their work the sub-editors of 
the 7imes as a body are the cheeriest and the most helpful 
men in the world, nor do they think it absolutely a matter 
of conscience to deprive an article of all point and all 
epigram. 

THE REPORTERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Upstairs, on another corridor, are the reporters’ room, the 
leader-writers’ rooms, the foreign room. The leader-writers 
are wreathed in mystery. I cannot say who they are, how 
much they earn, how they do their’work, how many of them 
there are, for the maxim of the Times office is that of the 

e, With variations, “Call no man a leader-writer until he 
is dead.” The name of the reporters is legion. The foreign 

‘room is one of the busiest in the house. The wires from the 
Continent click without ceasing; the messages which come 
require the full attention of four trained men under a chief. 
It is a mistake, by the way, to call this gentleman, accom- 


\ to be read in response to my name at the roll-call. 











rage and distinguished as he is, an editor. The Times has 
ut one editor, and in his department he is absolute and 
supreme. 

We are now 1 a position to give a rough sketch of the men 
concerned in producing, choosing and arranging the matter, 
apart from advertisements, which appears in the Zimes. 


THE MEN WHO MAKE THE “ TIMES.” 


They are the editor, an assistant: editor, foreign director, 
and the so-called City editor, though here again the word 
“editor” is to my mind misapplied. There are w leader- 
writers, there are six or seven sub-editors, and midway 
between them and the printers are the readers. There are 
also x special correspondents, y reporters, assigned to districts 
and peripatetic, and z semi-attached reporters. In the United 
Kingdom there is a local correspondent of every town of 
importance; in every country in the world, almost, is an 
accomplished gentleman entitled to call himself “ our own 
correspondent.” Of these M. de Blowitz is the type and the 
ideal. Even now I have omitted the full staff of reporters in 
the House of Commons, who enable the Zimes to give practi- 
cally the only complete report of debates published daily in 
England, and the law reporters, barristers all, including men 
appointed to each circuit, at the head of whom is the most 


indefatigable and the most humorous of men, the favouriteof ’ 


bench and bar, who has always a kindly word for a struggling 
junior and a merry anecdote for the jaded leader. 

Still there remain the multitudinous reviewers, the dramatic 
critic, the musical critic, the art critic, the gentleman who 
makes the turf his study, the yachtsman, the rowing critic, 
the observer of cricket. The names of gentlemen of this 
class are indeed legion, they are as numerous as the pursuits 
of men. 

The management cf this great organisation is conducted 
by Mr. Arthur F. Walter, with the invaluable assistance of 
Mr. Moberly Bell. The printing department is in the hands 
of Mr. Godfrey Walter. 

All the Walter presses have been made in the engineering 
room at the basement of Printing House Square. Here, too, 
is the type foundry, for at the Times office a large proportion 
of type is melted up and re-cast. Finally the composing 
machines, Kastenbein’s, with so many improvements that the 
original idea is almost beyond recognition, have received 
much attention with excellent results. At one time it was 
customary to connect the operators at some of these machines 
by telephone with persons dictating from the House of Com- 
mons, but the practice has been practically discontinued, 
partly because the House of Commons has become an “ early 
to bed” institution, partly because the strain on the operator 
was found to be almost intolerable. 





The Pledge of Christian Endeavourers. 


Tue Society of Christian Endeavour, which is one of 
the latest born and most vigorous of the new Christian 
associations in America, now numbers 35,000 societies, 
and 1,250,000 members. The binding soul of the Society 
is its pledge, which Our Day for August says is in the 
following terms :— 

Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise 
Him that I will strive to do whatever He would like to have 
me do; that I will make it the rule of my life to pray and to 
read the Bible every day, and to support my own church in 
every way, especially by attending all her regular Sunday 
and mid-week services, unless prevented by some reason 
which I can conscientiously give to my Saviour, and that just 
as far as I know how, throughout my whole life, I will 
endeavour to lead a Christian life. As an active member I 
promise to be true to ail my duties, to be present and to take 
some part aside from singing in every Christian Endeavour 
prayer meeting, unless hindered by some reason which I can 
conscientiously give to my Lord and Master. If obliged te 
be absent from the monthly consecration meeting of the 
society, I will, if possible, send at least a verse of Scripture 
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THE ALTHORP LIBRARY. 


‘Ts universal regret that has been expressed at the 
necessity which has compelled Lord Spencer to part with 
the Althorp Library—the most valuable private library 
in the Kingdom—has been somewhat lessened by the 
announcement that this rich and rare collection of books 
will remain intact, and will be rendered more accessible 
to the public than heretofore, thanks to the munificence 
of a Manchester lady. 

Lord Spencer, Mr. Gladstone’s First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was not the founder of the library. He in- 
herited it, as he inherited Althorp, from his forefathers, 
but he naturally felt much pride in this unique heirloom. 
Some years ago, when it became a question as to how 
financial necessity had to be met, the Spencers sold their 
Wimbledon estate rather than part with their library. 
Continued agricultural depression, however, once more 
compelled a sacrifice, and Lord Spencer has parted with 
his books for the sum of £200,000. 

Mrs. Rylands, the Manchester lady who has bought 
the library, and who will place it in a building which she 
has erected in Manchester for the use of the public, is 
a benefactor who, unlike many benefactors, is almost 
perversely reluc- 
tant to allow the == 
public to know 
anything at all 
about her or her 
benefactions. 

In common 
with many other 
journalists, I en- 
deavoured to 
secure her por- 
trait for publica- 
tion, but the 
photographer was 
peremptorily 
ordered to refuse 
all such applica- 
tions; but al- 
though the public 
are not allowed 
to look upon the 

ortrait of Mrs. 

ylands, I may 
perhaps string together a few facts which will enable us 
to understand how it is that she is in a position to ,be 
capable of such an act of princely munificence. 

Mrs. Ermiqueta Rylands is a lady in the prime of life, 
who is the widow of the late John Rylands, founder of 
one of the largest business firms in the world, that of 
John Rylands and Sons in Manchester. Mr. Rylands 
founded the business, saw it develop to its present 
gigantic dimensions, and died in 1888, at the age of 
eighty - six. His personalty was declared at over 
£2,000,000 sterling. £360,000 were left by his will to 
friends, employés, and to charities, and the whole of the 
balance, which amounted to more than £2,000,000 
sterling, was left absolutely to his widow, who has 
devoted herself since her husband’s death to carrying out, 
as far as she couid with the means at her disposal, what- 
ever she knew her husband wanted to have done. 


Mr. Rylands never took an active part in municipal 
or public affairs. His plan was to create new industries, 
to develop trade, and to employ labour, and to prove 
what ability and energy could accomplish. For years 
before his death, three of his neighbours and friends 
were engaged in directing the distribution of books to 
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libraries of various institutions, schools, and ministers al 
over the country, without regard to denominational 
differences. Probably not less than £100,000 was given 
away by him in this way during his life. 

Following the example of the Queen, Mrs. Rylands 
lavished more money over his grave in the southern 
cemetery than has been spent upon any structure of that 
kind reared to a husband by his widow outside of Royal 
circles. Much more important than the tribute in marble 
is the conscientious way in which she has devoted herself 
to the carrying on his work exactly in his way, and even, 
according to his favourite methods. 

Mrs. Bylands is a woman of great business capacity, 
and of sturdy independence of character. She has almost 
as great a distrust of committees as General Booth. She 
works through a committee of one, that one being her- 
self, as her husband did before her. 

In considering what was the best method of per- 
petuating his memory she decided to build the Rylands 
Library, which will cost hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. To this library the Althorp collection will form 
merely an addition, although, no doubt, it will be the 
most valuable part of the treasury of books which Mrs. 
Rylands has been carefully collecting for some years. 

She lives at 
_— : Stretford, a vil- 
= : ‘age four miles 
south - west of 
Manchester, in 
grounds remark- 
able for a very 
large rookery, 
whose inhabitants 
are left carefully 
undisturbed. In 
her park she has 
domiciled several 
ladies in reduced 
circumstances, 
who are main- 
tained,and lodged 
in comfortable 
cottages. There 
is also a_ small 
home for children 
afflicted with in- 
curable diseases. 

Stretford owes to her its Town Hall, with a magnificent 
organ, a lending library, swimming bath, etc. etc. The 
Longford Coffee Tavern, with its reading hall, bowling- 
green, etc., is another of the institutions which she has 
provided for the neighbourhood, while a social club 
and bowling-green in the same district supplies the needs 
of another class. All these institutions are conducted 
on business lines, and are made self-supporting as far 
as possible, and Mrs, Rylands retains the ownership in 
her own hands. 


Mrs. Rylands is a Congregationalist, and recentiy re- 
modelled and beautified Stretford Congregational Church. 
She has fitted up a house in Ryde for the holiday use 
of ministers with small stipends. 

In the official notification by which the public was in- 
formed the Althorp Library was going to Manchester, 
nothing was said to convey the idea that the books were 
to be handed over as a present to the city, and it 
seems not unlikely that the library will, during Mrs. 
Rylands’ life-time, remain her own absolute pro- 
perty. This is in accordance with the method in which 
Mrs. Rylands proceeds in relation to her other bene- 
factions, 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


Tue Century, as usual, is strong in verse. Edna Dean 


Proctor sings the praise of “ Columbia’s Emblem” in 
spirited stanzas, of which I quote the last :— 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold ; 

Treland may honour the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold : 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best. 

The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain-laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters reer ; 

And jasmine and magnon: 
The crest of the South adorn: 

But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn ! 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September, draws the moral from the story of the 
way in which Napier captured the Fortress of Cutchee. 
The Sixty-fourth had lost its colours in disgrace, and 
Napier addressed the regiment, ordered them to capture 
“td ‘ra telling them—“Your colours are on yonder 

eight ” :— 

Ha Old is the tale, but read anew 

In every warring human heart. 

What rebel hours, what coward shame, 
Upon the aching memory start! 

To find the ordeal forfeited, 

— What tears can teach the holy art? 


Thou great Commander! leading on 
Through weakest darkness to strong light ; 
By any anguish, give us back 

Oar life’s young standard, pure and bright. 
O fair, lost colours of the soul! 

For your sake storm we any height. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the last of the 


few veterans who linger in American literature, has a 
poem addressed to him on his birthday, August 29th, by 
another veteran, J.G. Whittier. I quote the last four 
stanzas :— 
Thy hand, old friend ! the service of our days, 
In differing moods and ways, 
May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless nor vain. 
Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem, 
Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 
The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 
For love to fill Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 
Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He lives, 


In Scribner there is a touching little Death Poem, by’ 


Annie Reeve Aldrich, entitled ‘Death at Daybreak.” 
Miss Aldrich died at the age of twenty, just before day- 
break. This poem, entitled ‘‘Death at Daybreak ” was 
dictated by her on her death bed, when she was unable 
to write :— 
I shall go out when the light comes in, 
There lie my cast-off form and face ; 
I shall pass Dawn on her way to earth 
As | seek for a path through space. 
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I shall go out when the light comes in, 
Would I might take one ray with me; 

It is blackest night between the worlds, 
And how is a soul to see? 


In Temple Bar Charies F. Johnson has the following 
sonnet on “ History and Poetry ” :— 


Three men seem real as living men we know ; 
The Florentine, whose face, woe-worn and dark, 
Rossetti drew ; the Norman Duke, “so stark 

Of arm that none but kim might draw his bow,” 

And “gentle Shakespeare,” though enshrouded so 
In his own thought, that some men cannot mark 
The soul his book reveals, as when a lark 

Sings from a cloud, unseen by men below. 


But still more real than these seem other three 
Who never walked on earth: “ Hamlet the Dane ;” 
The “ noble Moor ;” the cruel Scottish thane, 
Ambition’s thrall. How strange that they should be, 
Though nought but figments of the poet’s brain, 
Instinct with life, and yet more real than he. 





WHY DO DOGS WAG THEIR TAILS? 


Dr. Louis Rosinson, the ingenious man of science 
who experimented with babies in a London workhouse in 
order to prove their descent from monkeys, has a very 
interesting article in the Contemporary entitled “Canine 
Morals and Manners.” I have no space to summarise the 
article, but there is one point in it which everyone will 
remember, and that is the passage in which he discusses. 
the origin of the wagging of a dog’s tail. The dog, it 
seems, uses its tail as a semaphore by which it communi- 
cates information to other dogs. It practically comes to- 
this, that the dog speaks with its tail-tip. 


Dr. Louis Robinson says :— 


In the case of all hunting dogs, such as foxhounds, or 
wolves which pack together, the tail is carried aloft, and is- 
very free in movement. It is also frequently rendered more- 
conspicuous by the tip being white, and this is almost 
invariably the case when the hounds are of mixed colour. 
When ranging the long grass of the prairie or jungle, the 
raised tips of the tails would often be all that an individual 
member of the band would see of his fellows. There is no- 
doubt that hounds habitually watch the tails of those in 
front of them when drawing acovert. Ifa faint drag is 
detected suggestive of the presence of a fox, but scarcely 


sufficient to be sworn to vocally, the tail of the finder is at ° 


once set in motion, and the warmer the scent the quicker 
does it wag. Others seeing the signal instantly join the 
first, and there is an assemblage of waving tails before even 
the least whimper is heard. Should the drag prove a donbt~ 
ful one the hounds separate again, and the waving ceases, 
but if it grows stronger when followed up, the wagging 
becomes more and more emphatic, until one after another 
the hounds begin to whine and give tongue, and stream off 
in Indian file alone the line of scent. When the pack is at 
full cry upon a strong scent the tails cease to wave, but are 
carried aloft in full view. 


The moment when the dog most enjoys life is the 
moment when he sights game. That moment is the time 
that he wags his tail most vigorously, in order to announce 
his discovery to his fellow dogs. In this way, by the habit 
of association, he got to wagging his tail whenever he was 
pleased, and the more pleased he is the more vigorously he 
wags his tail, so that the wagging of the dog's tail, under 
the influence of pleasurable emotion, can be traced directly 
to the time when the dog used his tail as a signal of the 
discovery of his prey. 
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ZOLA’S BOOK OF SORROW. 


By rae Vicomre pg VoatE. 

Tue Vicomte de Vogiié has reviewed “La Débacle” in an 
eloquent article, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for July 
15th, which we commend to the attention of all readers. 
The fact that M. de Vogiié was himself an actor in the 
scenes described by the novelist lends additional force 
to his criticism:— 

IN THE VALLEY OF DRY BONES. 

I have just finished it—the Book of Sorrow. That its 
author has to a rare degree the power of giving pain is a 
statement no one will deny. A book of M. Zola’s is usually 
an intellectual convict-prison, where our mind, broken down 
by heavy labour, revolted by forced intimacy with shameful 
associates, oppressed in this moral night, and deprived of all 
hope, drags through the weary pages the cannon-ball of 
fatality. But often, also, in awaking from this night- 
mare, the mind is able to laugh at its past anguish 
—to recognise that the prison was but an illusion, 
created by the visionary’s sombre fancy. This time the 
images called up by the writer are too real; they had been 
buried in our memories under the accumulated years, and it 
is like violating a sepulchre. We curse, but, in spite of our- 
selves, we follow the Ezekiel who leads us into those fields of 
the Ardennes covered with bones of men. “ He caused me 
‘to pass by them round about, and behold, there were very 
many in the open valley; and Jo, they were very dry..... 
And there was a noise, and behold an earthquake, and the 
bones came together, bone to hisbone. ... . And the breath 
came into them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army.” 

A SOLDIER CRITIC, 


The novelist has placed his characters and the centra 
of his action in the corps, the division, and even the 
brigade, in which the writer of these lines was serving at the 
time. I felt that I ought to mention this coincidence, as it 
gives more certainty to my criticism. In every march de- 
scribed by him, clear recollections enable me to check the 
accuracy of his descriptions. This circumstance increases, 
in my case, the depression which every one must feel after 
having seen our disasters over again through M. Zola’s eyes. 
It adds to the admiration which I feel, as a French rhetorician ; 
it justifies the reserves which I shall suggest, as a man, and a 
witness of those evil days... .. 

The book ends—or should logically end—with the rout of 
Sedan, and the captivity in the peninsula of Iges. The 
supplementary portion, in which the author traces in broad 
strokes the siege of Paris and the Commune, produces the 
impression of having been added afterwards by another 
‘hand. From the point of view of literary appreciation, the 
‘only part of the book that should be retained is its living 
and organic part—the retreat on Sedan, and the battle. 


WHAT ZOLA HAS DONE BEST. 


There is not a fault to find with the first chapters. The 
painter is placing his masses—putting in his background, 
‘and ‘that is what he can do best..... We wait in vain 
for the great individual portrait which he never gives us; 
‘but, in the opening chapters, when he summons up and 
‘drives before him that army, he can challenge comparison 
with the mightiest constructors of epics. The masses are 
there bathed in a twilight mist, vibrating with uneasy 
breaths ; each detail contributes to the total effect of oppres- 
sion ; and already we see Fate hovering over this flock driven 
to the slaughter. The sudden oscillations from swagger to 
panic—the distant echoes of: Fréschwiller—a victory for 
some hours, then a disaster—the gradual decline in the 
enthusiasm the troops had brought with them from Paris, 
giving place to an incurable depression—the rank growth of 
all the worst instincts, as discipline gradually relaxes—this 
dissolution of the multifold animal, a little while ago an 
army, now a beast for the slaughter-house :—M. Zola glories 
un painting all these. He gives usall the horror of that time 
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in all its truth, and the sensation which he gives us is not 
due to easy analytic methods, but always to a true epic 
synthesis. 

WHY THE GERMANS TRIUMPHED. 

But M. Zola’s history of the war passes over two points 
of the highest importance, and in so doing leaves two 
blanks, which M. de Vogiié feels keenly. He only shows 
us one of the two opposing forces. The German army, in 
his pages, is a mere cypher. He entirely fails to explain 
in what its superiority consisted. What was there in 
these men? Why did they conquer France? Only he 
who knows the answer, and dares to give it, will be able 
to write the book about the war. M. Zola is not lacking 
in courage, but he has not observed—perhaps wants the 
special sense that would enable him to observe—the fact 
of the matter :— 

He who is so well up in all the points of the battle-field 
of Sedan must surely know what was to be seen and heard 
there on the evening of September Ist, 1870. It was a 
picture to tempt his pen—those innumerable lines of fires 
starring all the valley of the Meuse, those grave and solemn 
chants sent out into the night by hundreds of thousands of 
voices. No orgy, no disorder, no relaxation of discipline ; 
the men mounting guard under arms till the inexorable 
task was done; the hymns to the God of victory and the dis- 
tant home—they seemed like an army of priests coming from 
the sacrifice. This one picture, painted as the novelist knows 
how to paint in his best days, would have shown us what 
virtues, wanting in our own camp, had kept fortune in the 
service of the other. 


M. ZOLA’S VIEW OF FRANCE. 


M. Zola has overlocked the fact that, in vilifying the 
cochons de Prussiens, as his characters constantly call them, 
he is likewise vilifying his own countrymen, who could 
be conquered by such a foe. And he does take too lowa 
view of France—that is M. de Vogiié’s second objection. 
Were all the French—except a few brave Vineuils, help- 
less to do any good—frivolous, ignorant, corrupt, boastful, 
or brutal—all Rcugon-Macquarts? Surely not. M. Zola 
has not exaggerated the panic, despair, and consequent 
demoralisation of the French army. But the demoral- 
isation was not universal or uninterrupted. Here and 
there, now and again, the brave French light-heartedness 
would gain the upper hand. And, moreover, granting 
that all Zola says is true for the unhappy Sedan army, 
his book pretends to embrace the whole long agony of 
France. Why—if the men were all such as he describes 
—why did it last so long? What of those multiplied, 
irrepressible efforts which for six months kept up a resist- 
ance unique in the annals of recent warfare? Surely 
there was some life left in the nation. But no account 
is taken of all this in “ La Débacle.” 


ZOLA AND TOLSTOI. 


Summing up, M. de Vogiié says :— 

That there are in “La Débdcle”and in M. Zola’s former 
works pages of a rare and lofty beauty, [ have joyfully testified, 
having felt their charm. That this last work is, in many 
respects, a literary masterpiece, I agree, and I have not been 
grudging of mere literary praise. But the touchstone of the 
book is not there, yoang readers! Do not believe your 
rhetoric manuals on this point. Listen to your mother, and, 
later on, to your woman-friend! They will tell you that the 
good and beautiful books—those that have a chance of 
maining alive after their author is sleeping undergroun 
are the books which help us to cross life’s difficult 
places. This is so true that, after finishing “ La Débéicle,” 
tortured by the revival of my saddest memories, I instinct- 
ively took up a volume of “War and Peace.” Thus the 
traveller, after bathing in the Dead Sea, goes to wash in the 
neighbouring waters of Jordan. 












OFF TO MONKEY LAND. 
A Visit From Mr. GARNER. 


Mr. Ricnarp GARNER, one of the few Americans who 
has recently become familiar throughout the world, 
called at my office on his way to West Central 
Africa. Mr. Garner is a tough customer, havin 
served in the Confederate Army, and thus gaine 
practical personal experience of the hardships endured 
by Confederate prisoners in about a dozen different 
northern prisons. He then spent four years in the 
lains campaigning against the Indians. He may there- 
‘ore possibly return from Africa alive. He had left the 
wire cage in which he proposes to live at Liverpool, and 
is having a phonograph made for him in London, 
with which he hopes to record the language of the 
great apes, which he declares are as much in advance 
of the ordinary monkey as man is above them. Prof. 
Garner had been to the 
Zoological Gardens, but had 
not found much there to 
interest him, mee. be 
cleanliness which delighted 
him. He has spent many 
years in studying monkeys 
in all the Zoological Gar- 
dens in America, but he 
had never seen a monkey 
house so clean and sweet as 
that in Regent’s Park. He 
says that as the result of 
many years incessant study 
he has mastered about 
thirty-one monkey words, 
which are irregularly dis- 
tributed between various 
species, for the language of 
Ag 8 varies —— as 
0 the ages of Kurope. 
The Eeequaborember of words 
of any one monkey language 
is nine, belonging to the 
capuchin family. Mrs. Gar- 
ner is as enthusiastic as her 
husband, but sheis not going 
to accompany him to Africa. 
Mr. Garner is confident that 
he will pluck the root out 
of the mystery of monkey 
language, if only he can get himself well established in the 
heart of a Central African forest. Mr. Garner is as clever 
as a Red Indian in following trai’s. He can also read 
character from handwriting, and could put most fortune- 
tellers to shame. He asserts that he can almost tell a 
man’s character by seeing his footprint in the snow, and 
he only needs to look at a photograph to hear the voice 
of the person depicted. Mr. Garner is an enthusiast 
who lives for nothing else except to master the Simian 
tongue. All those who recognise the value of disinte- 
rested enthusiasm will cordially wish Mr. Garner success 
in his difficult and dangerous mission. In two years he 
hopes to return crowned with laurels. So may it be! 





In an article in the Forum for August Mr. Garner, 
writing on “ Phonographic Studies of Speech,” thus sums 
up the net result of his inquiries into monkey language :— 

As a result of my experience with monkeys, I shall here 
sum up the chief points in which their speech coincides with 
that of man, and note those features which distinctly 
characterise the sounds as a form of speech. The sounds 
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MR. RICHARD L. GARNER, 


which monkeys make are volunvary, deliberate, and articulate 
They are always addressed to some certain individual, with 
.the evident purpose of having them understood. The 
monkeys indicate, by their own acts and the manner of 
delivery, that they are conscious of the meaning which they 
desire to convey through the medium of the sounds, They 
wait for and expect an answer, and if they do not receive one 
they frequently repeat the sounds. They usually look at the 
person addressed, and do not utter these sounds when alone 
or as @ mere pastime, but only at such times as some 
one is present to hear them, either some person or another 
monkey. They understand the sounds made by other 
monkeys of their own kind, and usually respond to them with 
a like sound. They understand these sounds when imitated 
by a human being, by a whistle, a phonograph, or other 
mechanical device, and this indicates that they are guided 
by the sounds alone, and not by any signs, gestures, or 
psychic influence. The same sound is interpreted to mean 
the same thing and obeyed in the same manner by different 
monkeys of the same species. 
Different sounds are accom- 
panied by different gestures 
and produce different results 
under the same conditions. 

They make their sounds 
with the vocal organs and 
modulate them with the 
teeth, tongue, and lips, in 
the same manner that man 
controls his vocal sounds. 
The fundamental sounds ap- 
pear to be pure vowels, but 
faint traces of consonants 
are found in many words, 
especially those of low pitch ; 
and since I have been able 
to develop certain consonant 
sounds from a vowel basis, 
the conclusion forces itself 
upon me that the consonant 
elements of human speech 
are developed from a vowel 
basis. 

The present state of the 
speech of monkeys appears to 
have been reached by develop- 
ment from a lower form. 
Each race or kind of monkey 
has its own peculiar tongue, 
slightly shaded into dialects, 
and the radical sounds do not 
appear to have the same 
meaning in different tongues. The phonetic character 
of their speech is equally as high as that of children 
in a like state of mental development, and seems to 
obey the same laws of phonetic growth, change, and decay as 
human speech. It appears to me that their speech is capable 
of communicating the ideas which they are capable of con- 
ceiving, and, measured by their mental, moral, and social 
status, is as well developed as the speech of man measured by 
the same units. Strange monkeys of the same species seem 
to understand each other at sight, whereas two monkeys of 
different species do not understand each other until they have 
been together for some time. Each learns to understand the 
speech of the other, but as a rule he does not try to speak it. 
When he deigns an answer it is usually in his own tongue. 

Mr. Garner describes his plans in detail in the New 
Review for September, in an article entitled, ‘“ A Monkey’s 
Academy in Africa.” I hope his dependence upon 
electricities, photography, and the phonograph will not 
prove so many broken reeds when tested under tropical 
conditiens. Among the new proposals which he makes 
in his paper is that of establishing a system of barter 
with the apes, 
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SHOULD CLERGYMEN GO INTO TRADE? 
SIDELIGHTS ON A £OCIAL SORE. 

THE most interesting article in the National Review 
for September is Mr. C, N. Barham’s paper entitled, 
ad Should Clergymen take to Trade?” r. Barham’s 
essay is very carefully drawn up, and contains many facts 


‘which are only vaguely known by the general public. 


He says that the majority of the clergy, both established 
and non-established, are miserably r. There are no 
fewer than 12,000 curates in the Church of England ; 
2,000 benefices are worth less than £100 a year, and 
5,000 worth less than £150. Last year, 750 curates were 
ordained where only 470 livings were vacant, and only 
65 fresh benefices were formed. 

Among the Congregationalists there is only one county 
in England, that of Lancashire, where the minimum 
stipend of a minister is £150. In Warwickshire it drops 
to £60; whereas in Wales it is even lower. Among the 
Baptists things are even worse. Many Ministers are 
receiving less than £1 a week. 

With these facts staring us in the face, Mr. Barham 
makes bold to say that as Jesus was a carpenter, the 
apostles were fishermen, Paul a tent-maker, and the 
medizval clergy were carpenters, masons, bridge-builders, 
mechanics, architects, invefitors, printers, etc., there is 
no reason why ministers of religion should be compelled 
to refrain from business. 

Mr. Barham refers to the time when & c@untry parson 
was the best rider, the best judge of horses, and the most 
skilful dog doctor in the country side, but he says:— 

The times have changed. Now the clergy are more pious, 
some of them are more learned; but, being drawn from a 
humbler class of society, they are less refined. Why should 
the new order be forbidden to follow their commercial 
instincts, or be prevented from reviving, with modifications, 
the callings which were open to their remote ancestors, the 
Apostles, or even to their immediate predecessors, the younger 
brothers of lords and squires ? 

The impecuniosity of the clergy is leading to evil results. 
It is not at all unusual to hear of some clerical bankrupt ; 
clergymen’s compositions with creditors have become 
common. 

Mr. Barham points out that hundreds of clergymen 
are now tradeis because they hold shares in various 
commercial companies ; others are allowed to sell books 
and denominational literature— why should they not have 
an enlargement of this liberty? Many of them, indeed, 
have already taken French leave despite the denomina- 
tional Mrs. Grundy :— 

A distinguished dissenting doctor of divinity was once the 
owner of a milk-walk in North London, Something more 
than rumour declares that the late Mr. Spurgeon once 
engaged in a similar occupation: not for his own benefit, 
but, with that singular charity which characterised all his 
actions, to help two struggling women, Another minister, 
also a Nonconformist, is, or was until very recently, the pro- 
prietor of a cutlery establishment in one of the most impor- 
tant cities in the North of England. There is a clergyman 
who is proprietor of a public-house, which, it is only right to 
mention, came to himthrough inheritance. Thisreminds us of 
the parsons of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who not 
infrequently were keepers of ale-houses. Some of our pastors 
and teachers are sleeping partners with the owners of glove 
shops, linen-drapery establishments, grocery “ stores,” wine- 
merchants’ businesses, and other money-making concerns, 

An old-fashioned Yorkshire Baptist minister preached 
every Sunday for fifty years, and cobbled shoes through- 
out the week. Another, in the Eastern Counties, is a 
herbalist. A minister, not far from London, carries on 
@ trade of a florist, growing fine roses and other things 
for Covent Garden. He is now comparatively wealthy. 
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Another active pastor was for many years partner in an 
iron-bedstead business. 

These pioneers are, however, thrown into the shade by 
the clergyman in the Midland Counties, who supplements 
his salary by driving a flourishing horse-dealing business:— 

He regularly visits the Irish and the Welsh horse fairs, in 
behalf of his customers, and there picks up those animals which 
will best sait their interests and his own. In doing this he 
does not allow his more distinctive work to suffer: he 
occupies his pulpit, and visits at the bedsides of the dying. 
While faithfully discharging his sacred duties, he enjoys the 
satisfaction of knowing that he honourably employs his 
talents to prevent his friend and patrons from being victims 
of unprincipled horse-copers. 

Mr. Barham concludes that unless the clergy are 
allowed a free hand, many of our rural districts must 
revert to heathenism. 


A JOURNALIST ON JOURNALISM. 
Mr. Massineuam’s Last Worn. 


Mr. MasstneHam concludes his series of articles on 
the “Great London Dailies” in Leisure Hour for 
September, by giving sume account of the halfpenny 
evening press. He devotes tive columus in « descriptive 
account of the Echo, and dismisses the Star in about a 
dozen lines. 

Of Mr. Passmore Edwards, the proprietor of the Echo, 
he says :— 

Mr. Edwards pervades his paper more than any other 
modern editor. He writes most of the leading articles and 
many of the notes ; he superintends everything, selects the 
subjects for special articles, controls the staff both in the 
mechanical and literary departments, and, though he is now 
an old and a rich man, is rarely absent from his work from 
half-past seven or eight in the morning till the time when the 
literary labour is fairly done with. 

Of the present editor of the Star he says nothing, nor 
does he say anything of its first editor. He thinks that 
the Star has lost something of its old lightness of touch 
and intensity of social outlook. But the Star still— 

Represents the most complete adaptation to this country of 
the method which gives the American press its vast circula- 
tion and immense popularity, balanced, however, by an 
almost complete absence of real political power. 

In the course of a comparison between the American 
and English press, Mr. Massingham says :— 

The American reporter not only works a great deal harder 
for his money than his English brother, but he puts much 
more observation, surface cleverness, and literary knack into 
his work. The result of the opposite course pursued by the 
greater part of the English press has been to banish dash, 
force, and even verisimilitude, from the English newspaper. 


He tells us that the circulation of the Evening News 
and of the Star is about the same, namely, 100,000 a day; 
the Echo about 90,000. The Echo has discontinued its 
sporting prophecies, and has not lost anything by so 
doing. If the Star were to follow suit, Mr. Massingham 
does not venture to estimate how much it will lose, and 
he draws a discreet veil over the extent to which Captain 
Coe contributes to the circulation of the paper which 
Mr. Massingham formerly edited. Mr. Massingham’s 
conclusion of the whole is that although what is calle 
the New Journalism has contributed to give the Press a 
good conceit of itself, it has not realised the fond hopes 
of those who imagined that it was going to lead and 
direct the New Democracy. Mr. Massingham waits for 
the coming of a man of a riper culture, wider sympathies, 
and greater weight, before he will hail the journalist who 
can ride the whirlwind and direct the storm. 








258 — 
LITERATURE AS A CAREER. 
By Mr. Watrer Besant. 

Mr. Watrer Besant discourses in the Forum ior 
August concerning the literary and other professions. 
Literature, he points out, is different from all other pro- 
fessions, inasmuch as it is impossible to keep anyone out. 
The door is ever open, and therefore special measures 
must be taken to secure the recognition of literature as a 
profession. He pleads for the establishment of some 
such institution as the French Academy in Great Britain. 
That is the first step, and the most important. He 
thinks that the Society of Authors might form a centre 
which would enable literary men to have cohesion and 
combination for the common management of their com- 
mon interests. He thinks that this may be for literature 
what the Inns of Court is for law, and the College of 
Physicians is for the medical profession, that is to 
say, it will be powerful enough to regulate by fixed 
principles the management of literary property; it 
will be disgrace 





ful for a man of letters not to be a 
member of the society; and by its influence literature 
will in every branch take its place as a recognised and 
honourable profession. The great discouragement under 
which literature labours is the want of fixed principles as 
regards management. Authors are never victorious, their 
spoils are always taken from them ; they cannot combine, 
cannot fight, cannot defend their own property. The 
result is that in England, being a practical nation, the 
man of letters is despised as a man incapable of looking 
after his own business or his own interests. At the 
Queen’s Jubilee there was not a single man or woman of 
letters invited as such. As it was with the Jubilee 
so it is with titles and orders. Literature, like retail 
trade, cobbling, and chimney-sweeping, is excluded 
rigorously from distinction. ence one of two things 
seem to follow: either the production of noble literature 
is not a service to the nation, or that national honours 
are of no value. The exclusion of literature from the 
honours of rank insults and degrades that profession in 
the eyes of the nation. But although the profession is 
excluded from rank and honour it earns a substantial 
sum of money in the course of the year. There are, 
it is said, in London some fifteen thousand persons who, 
in some way or other, exercise the literary pro- 
fession ; of these, fifty novel writers make a 
thousand a year each. The development of journalism 
has enormously enlarged the independence of literary 
men. Magazines only afford a crutch to their contri- 
butors ; the people hars they really maintain are the 
editors. The number of men who actually live by literary 
work, apart from journalism, is comparatively small. 
There are about half-a-dozen dramatists, about a hundred 
novelists, and a few successful writers of educational 
books. The great majority of writers are poor. Pub- 
lishers pay novelists from £50 to £100 for each novel, 
making from about £100 to £200 apiece for themselves. 
There are no outside encouragements to literary life, but 
there are many inside. First of all it seems of all 
methods of making money the easiest. But that is not 
the only encouragement—the greatest joy of it is the 
honour of success. For although the English despise the 
helpless, dependent and uncertain trade of letters, they 
love the man of letters who can move them. These two 
encouragements counterbalance all the discouragements. 
Finally, what needs to be done he hopes will be 
done and be carried through by men and women of letters 
acting together as a company, a guild, or an association. 
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MRS. BROWNING ON SPIRITUALISM. 

In the Arcna for September Mrs. Moulton publishes a 
letter written by Mrs. Barrett Browning, the poet, in 
December, 1858. She received it from Dr. Westland 
Marston, and she says it has never before seen the light. 
Mr. Marston had written to Mrs. Browning concerning 
his experience at séances. She wrote in reply :— 

We get over no difficulty, it seems to me, by escaping 
from the obvious inference of an external spiritual agency. 
When the phenomena are attributed, for instance, to a 
“ second personality, projected unconsciously and attended 
by an unconscious exercise of volition and clairvoyance,” 
I see nothing clearly but a convulsive struggle on the 
part of the theorist to get out of a position he does not 
like at whatever expense of kicks against the analogies of 
God’s universe. When all is said, ‘‘Solve the solution,” we 
have a right to cry. And although, of course, sensible men 
in general would rather assert that two and three make four 
than that spirits have access to them, we, women and poets, 
cannot be expected to admit that two and three make four 
without certain difficulties and hesitations on our own side. 

To my mind, the only light which has been thrown on the 
manifestations comes from Swedenborg’s philosophy, quoad, 
the spiritual world as to state and relations. This philosophy 
explains much that is incomprehensible under other systems 
—as to the apparent ignorance and infidelity, for instance ; 
the frivolity and stupidity of many of the spirits (so called) ; 
the perplexing quantity of personation ; and the undeniable 
mixture of the pure and heavenly with all these. 

The Church of Rome has never denied the possible occur- 
rence of the facts, but she strains them (as indeed, the old 
church is generally apt to do) to her own conclusions. Do 
you know that she has an exorcism against a rapping spirit, 
and that her “seven evidences of possession ” include nearly 
all the forms of mesmerism, and of the present manifesta- 
tions—“ speaking in unknown tongues”; “penetration into 
thoughts”; “sight at a distance”; ‘‘ undue physical force” ; 
“the lifting of the body into air,’ etc.,etc.? In fact, spiritual 
agency is confounded with Satanic agency, which is curious 
—more curious than reasonable, I think. 

1, myself, have had scarcely any experiences. The little I 

was conclusive to myself; but as my husband doubted 
and denied through it all, I do not venture to dwell upon it 
to you. Some persons here, not remarkable except for pure 
intentions and a reverent spirit, had what they considered 
very satisfying manifestations during six weeks of steady 
association last winter. 

Do you not think if an association of earnest thinkers were 
to meet regularly, with unity of purpose and reverence of 
mood, they might attain higher communications? Do you 
not think they might get at a test to secure them against 
personation, which is the great evil? The Apostle John gives 
a test, when he has said, ‘‘ Try the spirits,” in the “General 
Epistle.” 

Should we not have in mind, speaking of difficulties, that 
there is difficulty on both sides the veil; and that, if this is 
intercourse. it is not intercourse by miracle, in the proper 
meaning of miracle, but by development of law ; and that all 
development must be gradual? We must have patience, 
then, and remember it is only the beginning. Pray do not 
throw up the subject by any possible movement of impatience. 
It is through men like you that it is to be kept from the 
desecration of charlatans and fanatics, and there must be 
much to be attained, I hope. 

Will you write to me, dear Dr. Marston, if you have fucther 
experiences, and will trust them to me? Somebody told me, 
the other day, that his wife, who is a delicate person, had 
been much dene/fited instead of injured in health py the exer- 
cise of her mediumship. There seem to be many instances 
of knowledge conveyed, as testimonies reach me, but we want 
a wider basis of facts of all kinds, perhaps, before any satis- 
factory theory can be thrown up. The Archbishop of Pisa 
has forbidden scientific lectures on the subject, even to the 
lecturers who attempted a physical solution. 




























IS SPIRITUALISM OF THE DEVIL ? 


YES, BY A CATHOLIC. 


Tue Editor of the Month for September has an article 
entitled “ Spiritualism in his True Character,” which is 
an interesting sample of the way in which phenomena are 
judged by the Catholic Church. In this respect we do 
not seem to have made much progress since it imprisoned 
Galileo. 

The writer has at least the candour to admit that the 
hypothes‘s of fraud and imposture is untenable by any 
rational man. After briefly summarising the evidence, 
he says:— 

The facts being thus indisputable, and their origin being 
without any possibility of doubt some spiritual invisible and 
preternatural agency, the question that presents itself for 
solution is the character of this agency. 

Speaking of the teachings of Spiritualism, he says :— 

Spiritualism satisfies at once the craving after immor- 
tality, or rather that instinctive conviction that most men 
possess that we are destined to live for ever, and at the 
same time releases them from the uncomfortable and dis- 
turbing fear of an eternal life of unspeakable agony and 
remorse. 

This, however, is offensive to the Editor of the Month, 
for he tells us that— 


Every Christian is bound to believe that those who die in a 
state of enmity with God are at once condemned to the 
eternal prison-house which is the lot of all who deliberately 
reject Him. 


He goes on to say that the spirits must come from 
somewhere, and as some of them say, that they are the 
spirits of baby infsnts who have died in infancy, who, 
according to the Catholic doctrine, must have gone 
straight to deaven ; while others represent themselves to 
be the spirits of men who have died in mortal sin in 
rejecting the teachings of Christ, who, according to the 
Catholic doctrine, must have gone straight to everlasting 
perdition; he conciudes they must be lying spirits. 
He denounces them, therefore, as— 

Lying spirits whose account of themselves is incompatible 
with the teaching of the Church and of Holy Scripture. It 
justifies us in concluding on this ground alone that they are 
emissaries of the father of lies, whose one and only object in 
their intercourse with us is to drag down the souls of their 
dupes to hell. 


As some spirits, whose communications he seems to 
have met with, make statements which are at variance 
with the Catholic doctrines, about the forgiveness of sins, 
he holds that their utterly anti-Christian and diabolical 
character comes out clearly. His final conclusion is as 
follows :— 

If we are to accept the spirits as our guides, we must give 
up Christianity and the Bible. If the spirits admit a God at 
all, He is an utterly different Being from Him whom all 
Theists adore. We therefore arrive, on the ground of the 
doctrines taught by the spirits, at the same conclusion at 
which we have already arrived above, that the spirits who 
are present at spiritualistic séances and hold intercourse 
with mediums, by whatever means it be, are simply devils 
from hell, pretending to be the spirits of the dead, and 
using their preternatural knowledge and power to deceive 
men. 

It is instructive to have so clear an exposition of the 
doctrine, which has severed the most intelligent and pro- 

ive races of the world from the fold of the Catholic 
Church, If any fact, statement, or phenomenon traverses 
a priest’s idea of what constitutes the truth, it is of hell, 
and that is an end of it. In the old time this was 





LEADING ARTICLES 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


held to be good enough to consign the heretic to the 
dungeon and the stake. Nowadays the power to prose- 
cute is over, but the principle on which it was based 
remains intact. 





Who Writes Stevenson’s Stories ? 


Rosert Louis StTevENsON, says the editor of Luczfer, 
does not hesitate to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
other intelligences than his own. In his book, “ Across 
the Plains ”— 

In a“ Chapter on Dreams,” the author speaks of his “ Little 
People” or “ Brownies,” who “do one-half my work for me 
while I am fast asleep... . so that, by that account, the 
whole of my published fiction should be the single-handed 
product of some Brownie, some Familiar, some unseen colla- 
borator, whom I keep locked in a back garret, while I get all 
the praise and he but a share (which I cannot prevent him 
getting) of the pudding... .. I dress the whole in the best 
words and sentences that I can find and make.” He givesas 
an instance the “ Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
and says, “I had long been trying to write a story on this 
subject, to find a body, a vehicle, for that strong sense of 
man’s double being, which must at times come in upon 
and overwhelm the mind of every thinking creature..... 
For two days I went about racking my brains for a plot of 
any sort, and on the second night I dreamed the scene at the 
window, and a scene afterwards split in two, in which Hyde, 
pursued for some crime, took the powder and underwent the 
change in the presence of his pursuers. All the rest was 
made awake, and consciously, although I think I can trace 
in much of it the manner of my Brownies. . . . All that was 
given me was the matter of three scenes, and the central 
idea of a voluntary change becoming involuntary.” In the 
story of Olaila, “the court, the mother, the mother’s niche, 
Olalla, Cialla’s chamber, the meetings on the stair, the 
broken window, the ugly scene of the bite, were all given me 
in bulk and detail as I have tried to write them.” He winds 
up by saying, “My Brownies... . have no prejudice 
against the supernatural.”—Pp. 248-252. 


The Weird in Fiction. 


Mr. Conan Doytz has a.curious story, entitled “ Lot 
No. 249,” in Harper's for September—the story of a man 
at Oxford, who bought a mummy, and by the aid of some 
occult law was abla to vivify it, and employed it for the 
purpose of frightening other students to death. The 
idea is well worked out, with occasional anachronisms, 
but on the whole it is a grisly story. 

In the Cornhill there is what ought to be a true story, 
“The Uncanny Bairn.” It is a tale of second sight pos- 
sessed by an awesome bairn in the Scotch lowlands, which 
passed way with his weakly childhood, but not before he 
had foreseen the deaths of his uncle and his father. 
Second sight of this kind is not regarded as a very desir- 
able possession. 





Miss ZIMMERN’S series of papers on Statesmen of 
the Day in Europe, in the Leisure Hour, is devoted this 
month to Germany, and is illustrated with the portraits of 
Richter, Caprivi, Rickert and Windhorst. 


“DeatH Masks” is the title of an interesting article in 
Harper for September, ia which Mr. Laurence Hutton 
gives us a selection of death masks ; his selection includes. 
Dante, Tasso, Shakespeare, Garrick, Kean, McCullough, 
Boucicau't, Barrett, Queen Louise of Prussia, Madame 
Malibrand, Beethoven, Schiller, Mendelssohn, Marat, 
Mirabeau, Robespierre, Isaac Newton, and Ben Caunt, 
the prize-fighter. 
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RUSSIA’S WEAKNESS IN ASIA. 
By a German Soxpier. 


Two recent numbers (June and July) of the Jnter- 
national Revue iiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten 
contain articles devoted to a consideration of the 
“Fighting Forces of Russia in Asia.” The most strik- 
ing features in connection with the Russian forces in 
Asia are the great paucity of artillery and the insig- 
nificant number of troops stationed in the interior of 
the Russian possessions and dependencies. This latter 
feature would acquire great significance in the event of 
risings taking place whilst the troops were engaged in 
operations likely to bring them into conflict with India. 
After going very fully into the organisation and distri- 
bution of the forces in Asia, the writer gives their total 

effective as 77,000 men, and their nominal war 
effective as 136,000 men with 162 guns. Nearly the 
whole of these troops are in close proximity to the 
southern frontier, which has an extent, more or less, of 
some 10,600 kilométres (6,590 miles), 2,400 kilométres 
(close on 1,500 miles) of which are coterminous with 
Persia, Afghanistan, and the Pamirs, and the remain- 
ing 8,200 kilométres adjoin territories more or less 
avowedly subject to China. Neglecting the troops to 
the east of Eastern Turkestan, about 30,000 in 
number, the remainder, which consist of some 40 
battalions of infantry, 44 squadrons of cavalry, 
and 14 batteries of artillery, making a total of 44,600 
men, are spread along, or not far north of the frontier 
extending from Persia to Eastern Turkestan ; that is to 
say, over a distance but little short of 2,000 miles in 
length. Out of these, however, only about 38,300 men, 
belonging to the military districts of Transcaspia, 
Sarafschan, Taschkend and the Ferghana, would be 
immediately available for an advance on Afghanistan. 
To raise these troops to a war footing would be a work of 
time, as most of the reserves would have to be brought 
up from distances averaging nearly 2,000 kilometres with 
very inadequate means available for their transport, and 
even then the increase to their numbers would be com- 
paratively small, whilst the force would not include 
more than 92 guns at the outside. The speediest and 
most feasible way to reinforce an army destined to 
operate against Afghanistan with a view to attacking 
India would be to move up troops from the Caucasus. 
During peace time the Russian forces in the 
Caucasus number 120 battalions of infantry, 90 squadrons 
of cavalry, 36 batteries of artillery, and 1 brigade of 
sappers, or a total of 110,000 men, exclusive of some 
20,00C men required for,local purposes. In war time, 
and when fully mobilised, the infantry would number 230 
battalions, and the cavalry 200 squadrons, whilst the 
artillery would remain the same, or rather, the additional 
batteries raised would be required for local purposes. 
The number of troops which could be spared from the 
Caucasus would entirely depend on circumstances ; if no 
special complications were to be feared in Europe or in 
Asia Minor, doubtless considerable reinforcements could 
be sent; but as such a contingency could hardly be 
reckoned upon if a life-and-death struggle was impending 
with England for the possession of India, it is not 
probable that Russia could denude the Caucasus to 
any very considerable extent. Turning to the troops 
available for the defence of India, some 75 battalions of 
infantry, 71 squadrons of cavalry, and 25 batteries of 
artillery, or a peace strength of 60,000 men and 150 
guns, are quartered in Quetta, along the Indus and in the 
unjaub, and these, thanks to the excellent system of 
strategical railways, could certainly be re-inforced in far 
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less time than the Russians would require to move up 
troops from the Caucasus. Bearing in mind the military 
weakness of Russia in Asia it is impossible not to admire 
the almost reckless daring with which in the last few 

ears she has conquered and annexed vast regions 
Coleuging to some of the most warlike races of Central 
Asia; nor has she feared in the pursuit of her aims to 
come into serious friction with England, who, at any rate 
in point of numbers, is a far more formidable Asiatic 
power than herself. Much is of course due to the extra- 
ordinary daring and energy of her military leaders, to the 
great bravery of her soldiers, and to the marvellous 
endurance which they display in bearing privations of 
every kind; but something more than these purely 
military qualities has been required to account for 
the almost uniform success which has attended her 
enterprises, and that is the consummate skill with 
which the idiosyncracies of her antagonists have been 
studied. Even, however, if we admit that the priceless 
virtues hitherto displayed by her officers and soldiers 
may be equally reckoned upon in the future, it is 
quite time that Russia should think of strengthening 
her forces in Central Asia, for so long as she fails to 
increase the strength of her infantry in the Transcaspian 
and Turkestan military districts, and especially to largely 
increase the strength of her artillery, so long will she be 
compelled to merely limit herself to the retention of the 
possessions which she has so fortuitously acquired. Any 
attempt, even with the active assistance of the Afghan 
tribes, to penetrate into British India with the troops at 
present at her disposal would bea most risky and hazard- 
ous venture. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE VAMPIRE BAT. 


THERE is a very interesting article in 7imehira for 
June, upon the “ Bats of British Guinea,” from which we 
learn that the so-called vampire bat is a grossly-maligned 
creature. There are vampire bats in British Guinea, but 
they are not a large bat known as Vampyrus spectrum. 
The so-called vampire never sucks blood at all, but isa 
strict vegetarian when it is not eating insects. Its great 
canine teeth are used not for opening the blood-vessels of 
its victims, but for tearing open the skin of fruit. There 
are, however, many blood-sucking bats which are objec- 
tionable enough to be called vampires, although, instead 
of bearing that name, they are called Desmodus rufus. 

The writer says it has been— 

My experience for several days to have under observation, 
in an exposed district, animals that have been rendered quite 
unsightly by sores and by continual bleeding due to bites 
from these blood-suckers, inflicted particularly on the neck, 
shoulders, back, and flanks. 

All cver the colony from the forest districts of the coast, 
throughout the whole interior, depradations from these 
nocturnal pests are to be feared. Generally the toes, not 
infrequently the hands, and occasionally the face, of the 
sleepers are the points of attack, though, in the domestic 
animals, any and every part of the body seems liable to the 
operations of the little blood-letters. 

These bats are comparatively small, but notwithstand- 
ing their diminutive dimensions they are said sometimes 
to literally suck the life out of children, the continuous 
bleeding being productive of so great weakness as occa- 
sionally to result in death. One of the best ways of 
dealing with this pest is to hang up clear glass bottles 
filled with clear water in the house and stairs which they 
haunt. Owing to the transparency of the glass they do 
not see where they are hanging, and flying as they do 
with immense velocity, they dash against the bottles and 
inflict such injuries upon themselves that they give the 
place a wide berth afterwards. 
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THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 
A MEMORIAL AT HORSHAM, 


Mr. J. Stanzey Litre, our Helper at Horsham, sends 
as a circular as to the best method of celebrating the 
Shelley Centenary :— 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field Place, near 
Horsham, Sussex, on August 4th, 1792, and the Centenary of 
his birth was celebrated at Horsham, on Thursday, August 
4th, 1892. As Shelley was the foremost man Sussex has 
given to the world of letters, the county has naturally taken 
the lead in organising a Centenary Memorial. Meetings have 
been held at Horsham, and an influential committee, fully 
representative of the town and neighbourhood, has been 
appointed. 

At a meeting of this committee, held on Friday, June 17th, 
it was decided that, both on general and local grounds, the 
most fitting memorial to the poet would be a “Shelley 
Library and Museum,” to be established at Horsham. It is 
intended that the institution shall absorb existing libraries, 
and that it shall be governed in such a manner as to secure 
the support of all sections of the community. The library 
will include, in addition to general literature, all such works 
as may be specially connected with Shelley. In the museum 
a home will be found for such personal relics of the poet as 
the committee may be able to acquire. 

I'he present opportunity of honouring and perpetuating 
Shelley’s memory in the place of his birth, is one of which 
students and lovers of his poetry in every continent will be 
eager to take advantage. For this purpose funds are needed, 
and this appeal is issued in the confident belief, that there 
must be many who wold wish to enable the committee to 
give complete and substantial expression to an aim so 
thoroughly in accord with Shelley’s message to the world. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. Secretaries, J. 
Stanley Little, Buck’s Green, Rudgwick, Horsham, Sussex ; 
and J. J. Robinson, West Sussex Gazette, Arundel, Sussex. 
Cheques should be crossed “London and County Banking 
Company, Limited, Horsham Branch,” and made payable to 
‘«The Shelley Memorial Fund.” 

The scheme has the support among others—Tennyson, 
George Meredith, William Morris, G. F. Watts, Alfred Austin, 
Thomas Hardy, J. Addington Symonds, W. M. Rossetti, 
Frederic Harrison, Theodore Watts, Andrew Lang, Edmund 
Gosse, William Sharp, H. Buxton Forman, Frederick Leigh- 

n, Lord Coleridge, F. Max-Miiller, Leslie Stephen, John 
Skeiton, Walter Besant, Noel Paton, Henry Irving, etc. etc. 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE POET. 

The Shelley Centenary has produced a crop of articles 
in the foreign magazines, It may be just worth while to 
‘ll attention to Signor Enrico Nencioni’s article in the 
vor Antologia for August 1st, which contains some sur- 

i, outspoken criticism of Shelley’s conduct from a 
niora! point of view—surprising, that is, as coming from 


an Italian, whose standard of conduct might be expected 


» largely determined by emotion. “The death of 
ot, is the one indelible blot on the great poet's life; 
lies his real guilt, despite the extenuating circum- 
of character, passion, and exceptional circum- 
All his biographers have felt this, and even the 
.rvent admirers and apologists — Rossetti and 
88 or distort 
ig the actions 
ot from that 
t cease to be 
ley, a Byron, 
the intellect 
; and respon- 
with it the 
rted Harriet 
n to the end 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SHELLEY AS A REFORMER. 


Mr. James Stanley Little, who has been the moving 
spirit in this celebration of the Shelley Centenary, writes 
in the Library Review for September, stating why he has 
suspended his ordinary work in order to take a part in 
securing an adequate local recognition of the poet’s claim 
to honour :— 

The recognition of Shelley by the whole world is as far off 
as the millenium. But it is something that bovine idiocy can 
no longer ignore him. For this limited good I worked; this 
is all one can hope to attain. One fights for the practical, 
and takes practical steps to that end. I fought for bare 
justice; that has been accorded. I confess that however 
aliuring Shelley may be as a subject for treatment in literary 
articles, or in articles having a definite economic or political 
purpose, I should never have thought it worth my while to 
work for the celebration nor for the institution of a memorial 
to the poet, were his genius generally recognised; that to me 
would have been an act of supererogation. Shelley was an 
unrecognised genius, an unrecognised reformer during his 
life-time. His genius will never be understanded by the 
people; until the millenium dawns, the essence of his teach- 
ing as a reformer will not be perceived, though as a practical 
reformer, perhaps a hundred years will see his triumph. A 
man of intense sensibility, instinct with that depth of feeling 
which belongs to great creators and great reformers, it is idle 
to suppose that he did not suffer keenly and feel the lack of 
that sympathetic recognition which is as the breath of the 
nostrils to such ashe. It is, perhaps, only a sentiment which 
prompts one to desire to do one’s part to vindicate a man who 
has passed out of the realms where praise or blame can affect 
him. But in vindicating his memory one is vindicating a 
cause, 


Some Remarkable Trees. 
CoLoNEL GEORGE CAD#LL has an interesting article in 
the Gentleman's Magazine upon “Trees.” The Colonel 
says that it is to the Romans we in England owe what- 
ever skill we may possess in forestry. The tallest trees 
in the world are found in the gulleys of Victoria, one of 
which is 471 ft. high. The beech trees of Hesse 
Nassau contain nearly 8,000 cubic ft. of timber per acre. 
The first larches grown in Scotland were planted at the 
end of the last century. Nearly every county in England 
has its favourite oak, the largest of which is the Cow- 
thorpe of Yorkshire, which has a circumference of 80 ft. 
The Carnoch ash in Stirlingshire is 31 ft. in circum- 
ference. The Tortworth chestnut in Gloucestershire 
was used to identify the boundary in the year 1135. It 
is said to have been the first tree that was ever planted 
in Great Britain by man. The largest cedars in Eng- 
land are at Clumber. They measure 27 ft. in circum- 
ference and 3 ft. from the ground. There is a yew tree 
at Crowhurst, in Sussex, 33 ft. in circumference. The 
“Crawley Elm” is 61 ft. in girth. The largest beech tree 
is to be found in Cornbury Park, Berkshire, and the 
largest sycamore is at Cobham Park, with a circumference 
of 26 ft. A villager in Oxfordshire lived to see trees which 
he had himself planted attain a height of 125 ft. The 
silver fir of Roseneath has a girth of 22 ft. 4 in. at 3 ft. 
from the ground. 


2 } 

In Our Day for August, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer, 
writing on the “ Ravages of the British Opium Trade in 
Asia,” says that as the result of forty years residence 
and observation in China, he thinks that forty millions is 
a moderate estimate of the number of Chinese opium 
smokers, In 1844 few smoked. Now the opium couch 
is seen in nearly every well furnished house. 
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IN PRAISE OF TOM PAINE. 
By CoLonet. INGERSOLL. 


In the North American Review Colonel Ingersoll dis- 
figures by the sectarian zeal of the anti-Christian 
secularist what would otherwise have been a very 
eloquent and convincing tribute to the memory of 
Thomas Paine. Paine, whose name has long been popu- 
larly regarded in orthodox circles as that of an enemy of 
the human race, deserved a better fate. Colonel Ingersoll 
repeats the words of Andrew Jackson: “ Thomas Paine 
needs no monument made with hands ; he has erected a 
monument in the hearts of all lovers of liberty.” 


PAINE AS STATESMAN. 


His article is a review of Mr. Moncure,Conway’s life of 
Paine. He says :— 

He who reads Mr. Conway’s pages will find that Thomas 
Paine was more than a patriot—that he was a philanthropist 
—a lover not only of his country, but of all mankind. He 
will find that his sympathies were with those who suffered, 
without regard to religion or race, country or complexion. 
He will find that this great man did not hesitate to attack 
the governing class of his native land—to commit what was 
called treason against the king, that he might do battle for the 
rights of men; that in spite of the prejudices of birth, he 
took the side of the American colonies; that he gladly 
attacked the political abuses and absurdities that had been 
fostered by altars and thrones for many centuries; that he 
was for the people against nobles and kings, and that he put 
his life in pawn for the good of others. 


AS PIONEER, 


Colonel Ingersoll points out that Paine, in Phila- 
delphia, 1775, advocated the abolition of slavery, the 
suppression of duelling, the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, the union of the American colonies, and the 
independence of the American Republic. In 1783 he 
published a pamphlet pleading for a supreme nationality 
absorbing all cherished sovereignties. “In the brain and 
heart of this man were the dream and hope of the 
Universal Republic.” He went to England, published 
his “ Rights of Man,” “the greatest contribution that 
literature had given to liberty,”— from which it will 
appear that the declamatory vices of the platform are 
apt to stick to the pen of the essayist. Fleeing from 
England to escape arrest, he went to France, where he 
was elected by three constituencies to the National Con- 
vention. He founded the first Republican Society in 
France, voted in favour of sparing the king’s life and 
banishing him to America, and narrowly escaped being 
guillotined himself. 

AS THEOLOGIAN. 


He wrote the “Age of Reason,” the first part while 
expecting arrest, the second part in prison when awaiting 
death. Of this book Colonel Ingersoll says :— 


The Universalists and Unitarians have found their best 
weapons, their best arguments, in the “ Age of Reason.” 

Slowly, but surely, the churches are adopting not only the 
arguments, but the opinions, of the great reformer. 

Paine was a century in advance of his time. If he were 
living now his sympathy would be with Savage, Chadwick, 
Professor Briggs and the “ advanced theologians.” He, too, 
would talk about the “higher criticism” and the latest 
definition of “inspiration.” These advanced thinkers sub- 
stantially are repeating the ‘Age of Reason.” They still 
wear the old uniform—clinging to the toggery of theology— 
ae inside of their religious rags they agree with Thomas 

‘aine. 

Franklin, Jefferson, Sumner and Lincoln, the four greatest 
statesmen that America has produced, were believers in the 
creed of Thomas Paine. 





Tue REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HIS REWARD, 

On returning to America he was mobbed, denounced, 
and persecuted by the orthodox believers who forgot the 
patriot and remembered only the enemy of Christianity. 

He stood for liberty against kings, for humanity against 
creeds and gods. This was “cowardly and low.” He gave 
his life to free and civilise his fellow men. This was 
“ infamous.” 

He made what the pious call the “ mistake” of being true 
to himself—of living with an unstained soul. He had lived 
and laboured for the people. The people were untrue to 
him. They returned evil for good, hatred for benefits 
received, and yet this great chivalric soul remembered their 
ignorance and loved them with all his heart, and fought 
their oppressors with all his strength. 

Thomas Paine had passed the legendary limit of life. One 
by one most of his old friends and acquaintances had deserted 
him. Maligned on every side, execrated, shunned, and 
abhorred—his virtues denounced as vices—his services for- 
gotten—his character blackened, he preserved the poise and 
balance of his soul. He was a victim of the people, but his 
convictions remained unshaken. 

There is another side to all this, but it has had its 
innings for a hundred years. It is time that the counsel 
for the defence was heard at last. 


AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 

Mr. CockeriLL, writing in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
August on the “ Newspaper of the Future,” incidentally 
describes the «flice of the Chicago Herald :— 

What better illustration could there be of the vast 
improvements recently made in the mechanical and edi- 
torial departments of a great American newspaper than the 
present constitution of the Chicago Herald in the World’s. 
Fair city? No building in the world is probably so thoroughly 
adapted for the purpose for which it was erected. Certainly 
no hore of industry is so effectively and at the same time 
so magnificently equipped. What would an ante-bellum 
journalist say to a business office with three thousand six 
hundred square feet of floor-space, flanked by sixteen columnsof 
genuine Sienna marble, and with entrance-doors, lockless and 
keyless, which can never be closed, summer and winter, 
morning and night, day in and day out, through the year? 
What would the old-time “typo” think of a composing-room 
with its walls of white enamel, its quadruple cast-iron type- 
stands with cases for one hundred and eighty men, its electric 
calls connecting each case with the copy-box, its aerial rail- 
way conveying advertising matter up to the business office, 
its separate clothes-closets for one hundred and sixty men, 
its extensive reference library for the use of the proof- 
room, its marble closets, filtered ice-water coolers, with 
solid silver, gold-lined drinking- cups, its three hundred 
and forty-eight incandescent electric lights and marble- 
topped luncheon-counters and tables? What would 
have been thought of marble bath-tubs for the stereotypers ? 
—of a great central library for the editors and reporters, 
around which are arranged a score of handsome editorial 
rooms, each connected by copy and speaking tubes with all 
the others? What would the old-time journalist, with his. 
long hair lingering affectionately on his greasy coat collar, 
say to a publisher’s apartments in which all the metal 
fixtures are oxydised silver, and all the wood-work of solid 

mahogany’? What would the old-time hand-press foreman 
think of ten Scott-Potter presses in a straight line, operated 
by a single line shaft one hundred and twenty-four feet ‘n 
length, of marble-closets and bath-rooms for all em 
and a constant flow of cold, clean water, day and 
every room, from an unfailing artesian well? 
And yet is there not good reason to believe t’ 
respects at least the newspaper of the future ~~ 
pass its forerunner of to-day as the Chicago 
of to-day has surpassed the cheap and 
building of twenty years ago? 
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THE POPE AT HOME, 
By Giovanni AmapI. 

Ww the North American Review for August, Giovanni 
Amadi has an interesting article describing, for the hun- 
‘dredth time, the daily life of the great Pope who now 
presides over the destinies of the Catholic Church. 

THE POPE'S READY WIT. 

When only a nuncio at Brussels, Leo distinguished 
himself by his ready wit. Signor Amadi says :— 

His conversation was full of finesse and humour. Once, 
sitting at the royal table, he was annoyed by the rather easy 
conversation of a diplomat who kept expatiating on his 
success in society, and was showing the picture of a dame du 
grande monde, beautiful as a work of art, but not quite 
modest. In the hope of teasing the young nuncio, he passed 
the picture to him, asking his opinion of it. Monsignore 
looked at the picture most indifferently, and giving it back 
to its owner, said in a loud tone, so as to be heard by the 
King: “ Very fine! is it the portrait of your wife?” 

‘The reply of the dissolute diplomat is not recorded. 
Probably he was speechless. 


THE POPE'S DAILY LIFE—BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

In summer, as in winter, Leo XIII. is awakened at six by 
his private servant, Francesco Centra, from Carpeneto. 
Centra knocks at the door, opens the blinds, addresses a 
customary salute to his master, and at once retires. The 
Pope gets up from bed unaided, and also performs his toilet 
unaided, except as regards shaving. This operation is 
performed by the faithful Centra. The bedroom is not the 
one used as such by his predecessors; it is a small and 
rather low cell in the mezzanino or entre sol, to which he 
repaired many years ago in the course of some restorations 
to the old room, and where he has remained ever since. At 
seven o’clock he says his mass, attended by two cappellani 
segreti, and hears a second mass celebrated by one of the 
same attendants, who act also as private secretaries. It 
happens sometimes that the Pope, having been troubled with 
‘sleeplessness, gets up with a piece of Latin or Italian poetry 
composed during the wakeful hours. ‘The verses are generally 
dictated to one of the secretaries before the mass. The 
breakfast of the Fope consists of coffee, milk, and bread 
without butter. 

FROM BREAKFAST TO DINNER. 

Soon after, the official reception begins. The first one, as 
a rule, is given to the Cardinal Secretary of State, who 
submits to the Holy Father the documents received the day 
before, or those which are awaiting the pontifical signature. 
This audience lasts more than an hour, and takes place every 
day except Tuesdays and Fridays, which are set apart for the 
reception of the diplomatic body. Cardinals, heads of con- 
gregations, generals of monastic orders, strangers of dis- 
tinction, are received later in the day. It is to be regretted 
that Leo XIII. does not accord private audiences as often as 
his predecessors did. Many strangers are obliged to leave Rome 
without having been able to see the Holy Father. In winter, 
if the sun shines, the receptions are interrupted for awhile 
for a walk or a drive of half an hour in the Vatican gardens. 
Leo XIII. dines at one o’clock in the old Roman style. The 
dinner is composed of a soup, generally pate d’Italie, a roast, 
a vegetable, very often fried potatoes, and fruit. Boiled meat 
is banished from Leo’s table, as well as bacon and cheese. 
The only wine served is old Bordeaux. 

The Pope is very apt to glance over the journals at meal 
times. He dines alone generally, waited upon, in addition to 
‘the valet, by his scalco segreto, or carver, Commendatore 
G.vlio Sterbini. 

AFTER DINNER. 

After dinner Leo XIII. takes a short rest on a chaise longue, 
the siesta never‘lasting beyond the hour. Then follows a 
drive in the Belvedere gardens, through which an avenue 
more than a mile long has lately been opened, affording 
many lovely points of view over the city and its suburbs. 
The Holy Father, attended by a cameriére segreto and an 
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officer of the Guardia Nobile, stops very often in the 
enclosure of a vineyard planted six years ago under his 
supervision. This vineyard is cultivated by the pupils of an 
agricultural school formed by Pius IX., and accordingly 
named Vigna Pia. If he finds among the workers an intel- 
ligent lad he enters into a friendly talk with him. At six 
o'clock, after granting other audiences, he takes a cup of 
bouillon and a glass of Bordeaux. 


HIS METHOD OF WORK. 

Evenings are generally devoted to study and writing. The 
literary, or mentul, work of the Pope is really prodigious. 
He prefers to dictate to his secretaries from notes which are 
prepared on a number of small scraps of paper. These 
scraps are afterwards torn into a thousand fragments, to 
prevent their being saved, given away, or sold as autographs. 
He never allows a soul to enter his room when he is not 
present, not even his faithful Centra. Papers of every 
description and importance lie scattered everywhere, even 
upon the bed, 

When there is urgency in the work confided to one of the 
secretaries, the Pope confines him ina room adjoining his 
own library, supplies him with the proper writing materials, 
documents, and books, and goes away, putting in his pocket 
the key of the room. The prisoner, however, is not for- 
gotten ; after two or three hours he hears the key turning 
again in the lock and sees the good Pope come quietly in 
with a bottle of excellent wine and a few biscuits. After 
examining the state of the work, the august visitor says a 
few words to stimulate the activity of the writer, offers him 
the refreshments, and soon leaves again, taking with him his 
bottle and his biscuits. 

Sometimes it happens that the work, either from its 
political importance or its difficulty, must be done by the 
Pope himself. In this case he shuts himself up, forbids even 
knocking at his door, and gets so absorbed that sometimes 
he wipes his pen on the white sleeve of his immaculate robe. 
Knowing of this habit, the faithful Centra never fails to 
examine the sleeves on audience days, and always has ready 
a change of apparel, in case the spots are too apparent. 

When the night's work is over the Pope sends for Mgr. 
Martolino, to whom for years he has been greatly attached, 
and recites with him the rosary. Between half-past ten and 
eleven o’clock, before going to bed, he takes another cup of 
consommé, a bit of cold meat saved from the dinner, and the 
usual glass of Bordeaux. The regular hour for retiring is 
eleven o’clock. The Pope does not enjoy calm sleep, especially 
when he has overfatigued himself during the day or when 
there are sudden changes in the weather 

THE POPE'S BIRDS. 

Leo XIII. is very reticent, even when he holds familiar 
receptions in the library or in the Loggie of Raphael. He is 
afraid, no doubt, that his words may be misconstrued or mis- 
represented, believing that “‘ speech is of silver and silence of 
gold.” In case of a lull, the silence is broken by a number of 
noisy little birds caged in the library itself; their singing 
and twittering being sometimes strong enough to annoy 
everybody and make the speaker lose the thread of his dis- 
course, bat on the Pope it has no effect whatever. 

HIS FINANCES. 

The estimates below, in round figures, represent the average 

annual expense of the last few years :— 








Dollars. Sterling. 

1. At the personal disposal of the Pope 100,000 on 20.000 
2. For the cardinals ess eee ons 140,000 pas 28,000 
3. For poor and needy bishoprics 92,000 18,400 
4. Administration of apostolic palaces 360,000 72,000 
5. Secretaries of state, diplomacy, etc. 200 0v0 40,000 
6. Employees a ‘ah iA eee 300,000 60,000 
7. Schools and charitable institutions 240,000 48,000 
Total --- 1,432,000 £286,400 


The 100,000 dols., or £20,000, at the disposal of the Pope is 
spent for his own household, table, linen, private servants, 
and other items of a personal character. The Pope is ex- 
ceedingly frugal in his table expenses, which never exceed 
the sum of 50 dols. per month. 
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R THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHOIR. 

Some twelve months ago « had the pleasure of call- 
ing attention to a very praiseworthy and excellent enter- 
prise which was known under the name of the South 
African Choir. A company of natives of South Africa, 
both men and women, were brought over to give a series 
of concerts after the fashion of the Jubilee Singers, 
habited in their native costume, in order to raise money 
for the purpose of establishing technical schools for the 
instruction of the natives of South Africa. 

The South African Choir began under the most excel- 
lent auspices. They sang before Her Majesty at Osborne ; 
they were taken by the hand by Bishops and public men 
of every kind ; they received a hearty welcome wherever 
they went, and for a time everything seemed to presage 
the attainment of the object of their ambition. 
Unfortunately, however, their success brought about a 
disaster. Although they came to this country with the 
good wishes of the acting Principal of Lovedale College. 
there were others in Lovedale whe did not love them } 
who, indeed, regarded the enterprise as the appropriation 
of a ground they had marked out for themselves, and 
from that time the misfortunes of the Choir began to 
accumulato. The ethusive hospitality which was ex- 
tended to the members of the Choir proved too much for 
the balance of some of the natives, and these making 
common cause with critics, the Choir passed under a 
cloud. 

There is no necessity for going into this painful story 
in detail beyond saying that if jealous rivalry could have 
been induced to keep its hands off a promising and 
interesting but somewhat dangerous experiment, there 
was every prospect that there would have been a very 
brilliant success to record. As it is, the enterprise was 
practically wrecked, and the majority of the members of 
the choir have been shipped back to South Africa, and all 
that remains of the choir are the three Kafiir girls with 
Mr. Letty and Mr. Balmer. 

This quintette, however, is having a very gratifying 
success. They are singing in London at the present 
time, and they have found that the five attract as large 
and as interesting audiences as the old Choir. It is, 
therefore, hoped that if they steadily keep on, they will 
be able this winter to clear off the liabilities which hang 
around about the neck, which at the present moment are 
well on to about £1,000. Mr. Letty called at the office 
the other day, and told the story of the misfortunes which 
have overtaken him. He brought a full statement of all 
the accounts of the receipts and expenses, which I have 
submitted to a firm of chartered accountants, and from 
which it appears that the Choir has earned, one way or 
another, about £5,000, but the expenses have swallowed 
up this sum and £1,000 more. Still, although the result 
has not been such as was anticipated by those who 
projected the scheme, the Choir, in familiarising the 
British public with the intelligence and aptitude of the 
South African native, has excited a new interest in our 
dusky fellow-subjects at the Cape, and it is possible that 
if everything goes on as quietly and as steadily as it is going 
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on at present, Mr. Letty and his friends may come ovi 
of their adventure without any more serious loss. 





The Feuilleton in the Daily Papers. 
Mr. CHILD, writing on “‘ Literary Paris” in Harper’s 
Monthly, says that :— 


As regards the feuilleton, its presence is necessary in a 
newspaper in order to secure the patronage of the women. 
That no French newspaper can dispense with this patronage 
is proved by the fact that none dispense with the feuilleton 
novel, while in many cases the feuilleton is the chief element 
of success. Le Petit Journal, for instance, which prints a 
million copies a day and circulates all over France, owes half 
its success to the two sensational and sentimental feuilletons 
which form one-fourth of its entire reading matter. The 
commencement of a new feuilleton by one of the favourite 
modern successors of Dumas, Ponson du Terrail, and Paul 
Féval will cause, from one week to another, an increase of 
from 33,000 to 100,000 copies in the circulation of this paper. 
As for the great Parisian journals, Le Figaro, L’ Echo de Paris, 
Le Temps, Le Gil Blas, their circulation is not sensibly 
affected by the publication of a novel; but as they cannot 
dispense with the feuilleton, they make a point of securing 
the best literature of the day 





A Venerable Bishop. 


Tue Colony of British Guiana last month celebrated 
the jubilee of the venerable Bishop of Guiana, whose por- 
trait we reproduce 
from a photograph 
by W. H. Stevens 
and Co., of George- 
town, Demerara, 
which was sent us 
by a correspondent 
in the Colony. 

Such _ patriarchs 
as the Bishop are 
among the veritable 
pillars of the Em- 
pire. They link 
together our days 
with those of by- 
gone _ generations, 
and give stability 
and coherence to 
the Imperial fabric. 
The Right Rev. Dr. 
W. P. Austin, D.D., 
C.M.G., Primate of 
the West Indies, 
Bishop of Guiana, 
completed his fifty 
years as a Bishop on August 24th, 1892. He is now in 
his eighty-fifth year. 





THE BISHOP OF BRITISH GUIANA. 





THe Rev. Cuartes A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, 
describes inthe Young Man his impressions of Honolulu, 
Samoa, and New Zealand. 


Mrs. Mayo has a short but interesting paper in the 
Victoria Magazine for September, on “What Britain 
Has Gained Through Foreigners.” Mrs. Mayo writes 
with intelligence om a valuable store of information on 
the other side of the question to that which is nowadays 
most popular. She illustrates her case by the experience 
< en the Italian, who established jaunting cars in 

reland. 
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The Secret of Mr. Gladstone’s Fascination. 


Mr. H. W. Lucy, in the English Illustrated Magazine 
for September, writing upon Mr. Gladstone, makes the 
following observations upon the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s 
popularity :— 

It is amongst the masses that the fascination of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personality works its way with fullest witchery. In 
the front rank of statesmen, a great orator, a ripe scholar, he 
is, they are glad to think, actually one of them. His homely 
domestic life is worth untold votes at a General Election. 
The people like to think of him with his plain prefix of 
‘“*Mr.,” his daughters who marry curates or work in schools, 
his sons who are “ something in the City,” and do not marry 
duchesses, They like his stripping to the shirt to fell a tree, 
his going to church on Sundays and to the theatre or concert 
on Wednesdays or Saturdays. It is what they do themselves, 
or would do if they had the chance. He is one of them, to 
be trusted, fought for, if need be, always esteemed with a 
sort of family affection. People who live at home in London 
have no opportunity of seeing and realising the intensity of 
this feeling. It is, perhaps, vulgar, certainly provincial. In 
Scotland it exists with an intensity unequalled since the days 
of Prince Charlie, a citation which shows how wide and 
varied is the capacity of the populace to take a particular 
man to its heart. 


Mrs. Carlyle on Self-Control. 


Mrs. Ritcuiz, Thackeray’s daughter, continuing the 
“Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs,” in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, quotes the somewhat sensible piece of 
advice, which was given to her, say a good deal :— 

Mrs. Carlyle used to tell us of her early life, of her love for 
study. Many of her admonitions and friendly warnings have 
remained in my memory. Once, looking expressively at me 
with her dark eyes, she began to speak of self-control. “We 
have all,” she said, ‘‘a great deal more power over our minds 
than it is at all the fashion to allow, and an infinity of 
resource and ability to use it. There was a time in my own 
life,” she said, “ when I felt that unless I strove against the 
feeling with all my strength and might I should be crazed 
outright. I passed through that time safely; I was able to 
fight it out and not to let myself go. People can help them- 
selves, that I am convinced of, and that fact is not nearly 
enough dwelt upon.” 





Mr. Lowell on Chapman. 


In Harper’s for September, in the shape of a posthumous 
paper by Russell Lowell upon “ Chapman,” the following 
passage seems to be admirable, what many people have 
tried to say with much less success :— 

Whether Homer or not, his translation is at least not 
Milton, as those in blank verse strive without much success 
to be. If the Greek original had been lost, and we had only 
Chapman, would it not enable us to divine some of the chief 
qualities of that original? I think it would, and I think this 
perhaps the fairest test. Commonly we open a translation as 
if it were the door of a house of mourning. It is the burial- 
service of our poet that is going on there. But Chapman’s 
poem makes us feel as if Homer late in life had married an 
English wife, and we were invited to celebrate the coming of 
age of their only son. ‘The boy, as our country people say, 
and as Chapman would have said, favours his mother; there 
is very little Greek in him; and yet a trick of the gait now 
and then, and certain tones of voice, recall the father. If not 
so tallas he and without his dignity, he is a fine, stalwart 
fellow, and looks quite able to make his own way in the 
world. Yes, in Chapman’s poem there is life, there is energy, 
and the consciousness of them. Did not Dryden say admir- 
ably well that it was such a poem as we might fancy Homer 
to have written before he arrived at years of discretion? Its 
defect is, I should say, that in it Homer is translated into 
Chapman rather than into English. 
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How to Deal with the London Hospitals. 

Mr. H. C. Bourne, in Macmillan’s Magazine, puts 
forward the following simple scheme for the reform of 
the hospitals of London, which, at the present moment, 
are woefully in want of funds :— 


The general should admit no patient (except casualty and 
obviously urgent cases) without a certain payment. Any 
person would if willing to pay, and if qualified on medical 
grounds, be admitted as an in or out-patient. All persons 
unable to pay would be dealt with in the first instance at the 
Poor-Law infirmary or dispensary. The authorities at the 
latter institutions could, however, at the cost of the rates, 
send to the hospitals all cases of difficulty or cases requiring 
special treatment. These institutions would also be thrown 
open to students and lecturers from the medical schools. 
Working men might individually be unable to make the pay- 
ments required at the hospitals; but collectively they could 
afford to do so, and the friendly society or provident 
dispensary would make the payment required for the 
admission of its members. 





A Duteh Experiment in Communism. 


De Gids for August has an extremely interesting paper 
by Professor Quack (author of a valuable and exhaustive 
history of Socialistic experiments) on “The Zwijndrecht 
Brotherhood.” They were a community of poor people, 
turf-boatmen, day-labourers, match-makers, and the like, 
founded in 1816 by one Stoffel Muller, in the marshy 
islands of the province of South Holland. They lived in 
the plainest manner, held all things in common, and 
seem to have developed a sort of Pantheism from St. 
Paul’s expression, “Of Him, and through Him, and to 
Him are all things.” Muller was a deeply thoughtful 
man of high character, and some of his mystical sayings 
are of great beauty ; but there were signs of division in 
the community, even during his lifetime, and, after his 
death, of cholera, in 1832, a schism took place. They 
were gradually scattered and absorbed into other bodies. 
Some went to America and joined the Mormons, and since 
then all trace of them has been lost. The movement is 
remarkable, both as an experiment in Communism, and 
as a revolt, among simple and unlettered folk, against 
the hard and gloomy Calvinism of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, 


A Library for Twenty Shillings. 


Ix the Young Man the Rev. Rea‘! Howatt has a short 
and sensible paper about the books which should always 
be in your library, ready to hand. Such a library, he 
says, you can get for a sovereign, and the following is a 
list of these condensed :—The Bible ; the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis (Routledge, 9d.); “ Butler's 
Analogy” (Ward and Lock, 9d.); “Marcus Aurelius ” 
(W. Scott, 9d.); Shakespeare, the Globe edition (Mac- 
millan, 2s. 8d.) ; Lewes’ “ History of Philosophy ” (Rout- 
ledge, 2s. 8d.); Nuttall’s Dictionary (Warne, 2s. 8d.) ; 
“ Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopedia” (Saxon and Co., 6d.); 
Meiklejohn’s “ English History ” (Simpkin and Co., 9d.) ; 
Pope’s “ Homer” and Dryden's “ Virgil” (Milner and 
Sowerby, 9d.); Plutarch’s “ Lives” (Routledge, 2s. 8d.) ; 
Goethe’s “ Faust” (Routledge, 5d.); Bacon’s “ Essays” 
(Routledge, 9d.); White’s “ Natural History of Selborne” 
—abridged (Routledge, 5d.). This leaves us a penny to 
spare, for which I am told you can purchase the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 








MR. GRANT ALLEN: HIS WORK AND HIS CRITICS. 


Tue Idler series in which authors give an account of 
their first book, is devoted to Mr. Grant Allen. Mr. 
Allen’s first book was “Philosophical A¢sthetics,” 
which was published in 1877. It cost £120 to 
sei y he sold three hundred copies and made a net 

of £40 to £50 on the transaction. The first money 
he earned in literature was twelve guineas, which he 
received for an article called “Carving the Cocoanut,” 
which appeared in Cornhill. He then served on the 
Gazetteer of India, and afterwards brought out a scientific 
work called “Colour Sense,” which took him eighteen 
months to write out, and involved five or six thousand 
references. He published it on the profit-sharing system, 
and in the course of ten years it brought him in ba £26 
to £30. It is interesting to learn that it was through the 
indirect influence of Spooks that Mr. Grant Allen dis- 
covered that he could make money#by writing fiction. 
He wrote a short story setting out the impossibility of 
identifying a ghost if it did appear, and this led him to 
write other stories for Belgravia. 

I would probably never have gone any further on my down- 
ward path had it not been for the accidental intervention of 
another believer in my powers as a story-writer. I had sent 
to Belgravia a little tale about a Chinaman, entitled “ Mr. 
Chung,” and written perhaps rather more seriously and care- 
fully than my previous efforts. ‘nis happened to attract the 
attention of Mr. James Payn, who had then just succeeded 
to the editorship of the Cornhill. I had been a constant 
contributor to the Cornhill under Leslie’s Stephen’s manage- 
ment, and by a singular coincidence I received almost at the 
same time two letters from Mr. Payn, one of them addressed 
to me in my own name, and regretting that he would 
probably be unable to insert my scientific papers in his 
magazine in future; the other, sent through Chatto and 
‘Windus, to the imaginary J. Arbuthnot Wilson, and asking 
for a short story somewhat in the style of my ‘“ admirable 
‘Mr. Chung.’” 


This application led Mr. Allen to write short stories, 
which were afterwards collected and published under the 
title of “ Strange Stories,” under his own name. Acting 
upon Mr. James Payn’s advice, he set to work upon a 
three volume novel, which was published under the title 
of “ Philistia.” 

Mr. Payn declined the novel, although he had suggested 
‘it being written, because Mr. Allen, as he says somewhat 
bitterly, wrote what— 

I felt and thought and believed myself, not what the 

ublic felt and thought and wanted, The education of an 
Boglish novelist consists entirely in learning to subordinate 
-all his own ideas and tastes and opinions to the wishes and 
beliefs of the inexorable British matron. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Chatto published it. It paid him so 
‘well that Mr. Allen decided henceforth that his life 
must be that of a novelist. 

Noticing Mr. Grant Allen’s lament that he cannot 
publish a novel with a social theme, into which he has 
put his whole soul, Mr. Andrew Lang, writing in Long- 
man’s, says that he cannot agree with Mr. Allen, when he 
declares that English literature is therefore gagged. Mr. 
Lang says :— 

Let us suppose that an author is a Malthusian, or a Free 
Lover, or has a just and natural desire to reform the world 
on a variety of other delicate matters. It seems clear, to 
myself, that his ideas cannot be put in a manner too simple, 
stern, and scientific. A novel is not the place for them. A 
novel is not a treatise. Many things that need be said 
should be said simply, directly, with all authorities and 
evidence. They ought not to be mixed up with flirtations, 
dove affairs, and fanciful episodes. They may be true, but, 
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presented in a romance, they may be most mischievously 
misunderstood and perverted. ‘ Nana,” for example, may 
contain what we should know, and circumstances which we 
should endeavour to rectify. But a reform of morals would 
not be aided by letting “Nana” circulate in English among 
the readers of Miss Yonge. At certain ages, facts of 
importance in themselves become mere excitements of 
prurient curiosity. Whatever the subject, a novel really 
is not a tract, nor a sermon, nor a treatise. The general 
sense does not always recognise this, but is does recognise 
that many matters may be discussed for which a novel, 
going everywhere, lying everywhere, is not a proper 
vehicle. Whatever this romance may be, I never saw the 
tract-novel yet in which the discussion was fair. Novels 
— be novels, and conform to the conditions of the art 
of fiction. 





THE LOST SON OF DARWINISM. 
A LAMENT OVER MR. A. RB. WALLACE, 


Samtiden’s most interesting article this month is a 
paper from Freie Biihne by Wilhelm Bolsche, entitled 
“The ‘Lost Son’ of Darwinism,” applying the term to 
Alfred Russel Wallace, erstwhile the apostle of that 
doctrine, but which he has now nearly, if not wholly, 
apostatised. 

It is not only in the arts, says the writer, that 
fin de siécle beings are to be found. On all sides the 
spring up—a strange, defeated army, with not enoug 
pes, to move forward, and not enough courage to 
turn back. There are sympathetic beings amongst them 
who, with brilliant words on their bloodless lips, delude 
and cheat themselves as to their position ond strength. 
And innocent victims they are, all of them, when it comes 
to the point, for in the crucial moments of life it is 
oftenest the most sensitive who is the first to be crushed. 

The typical Darwinian fin de siécle figure is Alfred 
Russel Wallace, once the founder in part of the natural 
selection theory and now the critic of Darwinism, cutting 
into the most vital parts of the doctrine. That he has 
turned this somersault is due to the fact of his havin 
turned spiritualist. While striving to retain his natura 
selection theory, he seeks to prove that the higher intelli- 
gences and deeper feelings of the mammalian species 
Homo have been brought into existence by the special 
interference, on his behalf, of some higher invisible 
powers, and that it is to this interference we owe those 
sentiments of reverence, patriotism, unselfishness, parental 
and filial love, etc., which constitute what is called the 
soul. This theory being naturally and completely 
antagonistic to the Darwinian doctrine, which acknow- 
ledges no special spiritual interference in the laws of 
Nature since the first Divine breath of life, Wallace 
between his two stools comes:to the ground, and lies 
there, a curious compromise between Darwinism and 
Spiritualism. 

Wilhelm Bélsche, as a thorough-going disciple of 
Darwin, criticises, with something of amusement, 
Wallace’s new book on “ Darwinism,” of the fifteen 
chapters of which he declares fourteen to be solid 
scientific work only ; in the fifteenth the author, so to 
speak, wrecks his ship in port. The article is compre- 
hensive and strong, with a touch of sarcasm levelled 
between whiles at Wallace. The sharpest is, perhaps, 
that with which it closes—“ The tiny-brained bird who 
sacrifices herself for her young is merely the result of 
natural selection; but Wallace, the human being with the 
igantic brain, who risks his health and strength in the 
ever miasmas of the Malay Archipelagoes, for the sake of 
science—he is the result of spiritual interference in the 
laws of natural selection.” 
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GERMAN FAUSTS SINCE GOETHE. 


In the September part of Westermann’s LIIllustrierte 
Deutsche Monatshefte, there is an interesting paper by 
Herr Ludwig Geiger, on the German Faust Poems since 
1808, that is to say, after Goethe’s first part of Faust. 

After referring to the productions of J. J. Schink 
(published 1782-1804), and of Chamisso (1803), Herr 
Geiger draws attention to the political Faust of 
Julius von Voss (1823). Here Faust is represented 
as being constantly pursued by a noble woman and 
rescued from many dangers—a foreshadowing of the 
foundation of a free state. Then there is the re- 
ligious Faust of Karl von Holtei, “The Magician of 
the North” (1829), the production of which was pro- 
longed to five hours’ duration, owing to the failure of the 
machinery and other untoward circumstances, so that 
the only person who went away satisfied was the con- 
fectioner, who in consequence of the delay, did a splendid 
business, and rewarded the author with an immense cake 
and the more eacouraging words—“ Write such pieces 
often ; they are excellent.” 

Music played a part in Holtei’s drama, but in Spohr’s 
opera (1820), for which J. C. Bernard wrote the libretto, 
it naturally took the chief part. With the exception of 
Spohr’s opera, none of the pieces referred to ever got 
beyond Berlin. A much greater success was achieved by 
Klingemann (1817), who wrote his poem with due regard 
to the needs and requirements of the stage. His work, 
which was heard at Berlin and elsewhere, is distinguished 
from the cthers in that the devil does not play an all- 
important part in it. Instead, he is a stranger who only 
reveals himself as the devil at the end of the piece. 

Grillparzer left some Faust fragments, but we have 
complete poems by Heine, Grabbe and Lenau. In 
Grabbe’s conception “ Don Juan and Faust” (1827), Don 
Juan is depicted with unmistakable sympathy. He 
represents the present, however, while Faust is the 
representative of the eternal. Lenau had much of the 
Faust nature. He had studied philosophy, law, medicine, 
etc., and in his Faust (1835-37), sought to portray his 
own mistakes, aspirations and loves. 

As a Faust poet Heine is not to be taken too seriously. 
His “ Dance Poem” (1851) was written at the instigation 
of Lumley, an Englishman, as the text or basis of a 
grand ballet. When he boasts of following the old legend 
closely and blames the faithless treatment of it by Goethe 
he is only mocking in true Heine vein either his patron 
or the earlier adapters of the legend. 

Faust exorcises the devil, but receives as a companion 
a she-devil, Mephistophela. Through her he becomes 
acquainted first with the picture, then with the person 
of the beautiful duchess, and is taken to her court. 
There he performs great charms, and makes love to the 
duchess, whom he recognises as a charmer by a gold shoe, 
and on one occasion by her neck. He is pursued by the 
duke, and though he is in love with Mephistophela, hates 
his rival no less, but cleverly manages to avoid the snares 
laid for him. In order to give himself wholly to the 
duchess, he goes with her to the mountain on the Witches’ 
Sabbath, but, notwithstanding all the Witches’ arts, 
returns in sadness, and expresses his aversion to his first 
beloved and his longing for antique beauty. But this, 
again, he manages to repress, for he has set eyes on 
Helena. This new satisfaction, however, does not last, 
for while he rules with Helena on the throne of the 
antique-beautiful, the beauty of the duchess enters his 
kingdom, and being thrust back by Faust, she changes 
everything into ruins, and Helena into a skeleton. Faust 
in a fury stabs the duchess, and flies with Mephistophela 
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to the upper world again. There, instead of delighting © 
the great with his charms, he practises quackery on 
the smaller fry. In this capacity he allures old and 

oung at a shooting festival, but at last he is captured 
y the grace and modesty of a young girl, asks for her 
hand, and is accepted. Just as he is joining his marriage 
procession, he receives a command from Mephistophe 
to follow her, but he disobeys. Then all is veiled in 
darkness ; the people rush to the church for refuge from 
the darkness and a sudden thunderstorm. But Faust is 
held back by a black hand, and is obliged to look on as the 
earth opens and vomits al! kinds of monsters and hob- 
goblins, while Mephistophela, changed into a snake, 
strangles him in horrible embrace. 





CAN THE CHANNEL BE BRIDGED ? 

M. Fievry’s article on this subject in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for August 15th is well worth attention. 
He begins with an historical survey of the various schemes 
broached for abridging the journey between Paris and 
London, and then proceeds to the discussion of the 
bridge projected by MM. Hersent and Schneider. A dis- 
passionate consideration of his facts will, we fancy, lead 
most people to the conclusion that no advantages likely 
to be derived from the completion of the work can justify 
the enormous sacrifice of life involved. The sinking of 
the caissons for the Forth Bridge (where the greatest 
depth was twenty-four métres) meant death for many 
men and ruined health for others—the breathing of com- 
pressed air necessitated by the conditions of the work 
leading to anzemia, congestion, and paralysis. At thirty- 
five métres—to which depth many of the Channel caissons 
would have to be sunk—the human body would be sub- 
jected to a pressure three and a-half times as great as it 
was made to bear. For depths beyond this (and between 
the Colbart sand and the French coast the bottom varies 
from fifty to fifty-five métres) special arrangements 
(which M. Fleury does not particularise) would have 
to be made. Besides this, the difficulty and danger of 
sinking the caissons at exactly the right spot in the rest- 
less Channel seas—in the finest weather scarcely ever 
without a swell—are almost incalculable. 

For commercial purposes the present means of traffic, 
somewhat improved, are ¢mply sufficient. M. Fleury 
does not think it probable that the cargoes which now 
leave Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, and Glasgow, for the 
Continent would be sent vid Channel Pridge or Tunnel, 
if completed ; ari, failing this, the new structure would 
not carry sufficient traffic to support it. As for the 
passenger traftic, it seems at least possible that ships of 
improved construction may provide a means of escape 
from sea-sickness. In answer to the question what 
better outlet can be found for French capital, M. Fleury 
says, “ We have no hesitation in saying that, in our 
opinion, it would do well to seek employment else- 
where. For the last half century accumulated capital has 
been spent in developing the means of transport. It may 
be that the time has come to turn in another direction. 
After increasing the means of transport, it might be a 
good thing to increase the material to be transported, by 
developing the production of a country, investing money 
in its industries, fertilising the sterile parts of its territory, 
and creating in new lands markets and centres of 
exchange, the approach to which should be closed by no 
custom house. A trading station in the Soudan, a few 
drops of water to the stony deserts of the Camargue or the 
Crau, a little lime on the unproductive moorlands of Brit- 
tany will do more for the riches of France than all these 
great and costly wonders. 
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ORDEAL BY POISON ON THE CONGO. 


In the August number of Die <Katholischen 
Missionen, Herr A. Koller, a missionary on the Congo, 
describes the ordeal by poison and tk  charmers of the 
Congo negroes. 

One of the greatest social evils of the Congo negroes, 
he says, is the ordeal by poison (Nkassa). In the great 
Congo country it is this stupid superstition that does the 

.most harm, and the fact that more negroes die a cruel 
death in consequence of this superstition than die in war or 
from disease should be sufficient proof. For years mission- 
aries have tried to become acquainted with the religious 
views of the Congo negroes, but it has been most difficult, 
for it is just in this matter that the negroes are so close, 
partly from shame, as foreigners generally make fun of 
what they hear, and partly from fear lest the gods avenge 
themselves on the betrayers of their secrets. Still, the 
following facts are not far out :— 

All sickness, misfortune, adverse fate, and especially 
death, are not, in the eyes of the negroes, to be ascribed 
to Providence, or the forces of nature, but to the hostile 
spirits or gods, or charmers, called ‘‘ Ndotschi.” When a 
negro is taken ill, a Ndotschi is working for his destruc- 
tion. When any one dies it is a Ndotschi who has taken 
his life, or, as they say, who has eaten him. 


A BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 


All negroes believe in the immortality of the soul. 
“We are, it is true, less than the white men,” they say ; 
“but still we are not as the animals, having no soul at 
all.” They believe the souls of the dead to remain in the 
neighbourhood of the villages, in the woods, or in their 
graveyards, which generally adjoin a wood. The souls of 
the wicked or life-eaters are tortured in a place called 
“blunschi,” whence there is no redemption. The souls 
of the good visit their own graves from time to time, and 
it is the custom to have placed on the graves figures, 
plates, jugs, and especially bottles, sometimes to the 
number of fifty and more, and these are filled with 
alcohol or palm-wine, that the departed spirits may 
refresh themselves. And no negro, however much he 
may like brandy, will ever dare to steal it from the 


graves. 
LIFE-EATERS. 


While the Ndotschi are the life-eaters, the “banta ba 
Nsambi” are the men of God. The latter are good and 
kind, and their bodies are like those of normal men ; the 
Ndotschi, on the other hand, are wicked and greedy, and 
have, besides a large stomach, a little magic sack (man- 
kundu) in their breast, which is regarded as a sort of 
personality with the gift of a charmer. With the help 
of this charmer the Ndotschi conquers the life of his 
neighbour and eats him, not in a natural but in an in- 
visible way, as befits a spirit. Hence his name life- 
eater, not soul-eater as some missionaries call him. The 
operation may last for years, so that the victim only 
loses his strength very gradually, gets slowly thinner and 
thinner till he dies. The power of the mankundu puts its 
oper into an ecstatic condition ; with his help the 

dotschi sees and enters souls, and flits through space 
as fast as thought. The mankundu himself can break 
out into flames, and when he is hungry for men, emits 
flames of fire. In this state he is specially to be feared, 
and to meet him is most dangerous 


FEAR AND FETISH. 


As the Ndotschi practise their cruel business by night, 
the negro endeavours to be at home before sunset as 
much as possible ; and as they can make themselves in- 
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visible, the negro protects himself by wearing amulets, in 
the form of little bells, tails of small animals, etc. Once 
the missionary entered the sleeping apartment of a 
Congo chief, and saw stationed on both sides of the door 
several idols with the most frightful faces, and armed 
with little knives. Herr Koller took up one of these 
fetishes in his hand to look at it more closely, 
when the chief flew at him, exclaiming, “ Tschina, 
tschina (forbidden)! O! the white man!” <A handsome 
present was then promised the chief if he would allow 
the fetish to be taken to Europe. ‘“ Never, at any 
price!” he replied; “for these idols have already pro- 
tected me so long, and they have prevented the Ndotschi 
entering my abode in the night, and therefore J am safe 
from death.” Another mode of protection from the 
Ndotschi is the painting of the body. 

It is the duty of the priests (Ganga), with the help of 
the gods and medicines, to make the Ndotschi harmless, 
to snatch them away from their victims, or to find them 
out when they have been the cause of death, and to 
convict them of their crime by the ordeal by poison. 


WEDDED TO THEIR SUPERSTITIONS. 

Herr Koller gives many instances of the mischief 
wrought ty the ordeal by poison. At one deathbed 
where he was present the Ganga, who was trying to 
discover the wicked Ndotschi who was the cause of the 
sickness, made the most terrible noise with his musical 
instruments, partly to prevent the Ndotschi entering the 
dwelling, and also to make himself important in the eyes 
of the negroes. When all was quiet again, a woman in 
the early hours of the morning went about the village 
for about half-an-hour, howling and crying and scream- 
ing and singing, “ He is ill, his life (muntz) has been 
taken ; Ndotschi, wicked man, bring it back; woe to 
him and to me if thou eat him.” Later, negroes came 
to weep about the hut. They were in holiday cos- 
tume, including the red umbrellas. While they 
peeped through any little crevices into the hut they 
shouted to the dying man, “He is dead, iai, tai, iat; 
cursed be the Ndotschi who has eaten his life,” ete, 
Meanwhile the Ganga declared to be the Ndotschi that 
negro who the night before had played the part of the 
“Tuta,” that is, he with his mouth full of water had pro- 
mised to restore life to the sick man. The Tuta denied 
the accusation, but as the sick man breathed his last the 
same evening, the accused took refuge in the woods, and 
a few days later went to the mission station to beg. 
Then he sought a priest to clear him of the suspicion 
of being the Ndotschi, but in vain, so in the presence 
of a number of negroes he drank the poison, and in three 
hours was dead, 

It is useless for the missionaries to persuade the 
accused to fly. The suspected Ndotschi make it a matter 
of honour to drink the poison, believing God will interfere 
when they are innocent, and in any case glad to be 
assured that they have not the life of the dead in their 
stomach. To get rid of the guilty Ndotschi is ordered 
by the gods, and therefore a good work. 





“Dre WaFrrEN Nrieper!”—The title of Baroness Bertha 
von Suttner’s famous novel is also the title of an inter- 
esting German rp ae started in February under 
the editorship of the Baroness, to give expression to 
and to promote “the most beautiful idea of our dying 
nineteenth century,” namely, the peace-idea. It gives 
articles and poems for and against war by well-known 
writers of different. nationalities, and among the greet- 
ings to the editor are some from Ruggero Bonghi and 
the Bishop of Durham. 
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THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL STUDY. 

M. FerprnaNnp Dreyrvus is about to publish a critical 
and historical volume on the subject of “ International 
Arbitration.” Meanwhile the Revue Bleue of July 9th 
has published passages from his concluding chapter. M. 
Dreyfus writes :— 


Nations are moral persons. They are part of humanity. 
In this quality they assume reciprocal obligations which 
constitute international right. But they have also their 
individuality, their o@nscience, their personal existence. The 
nineteenth century is the century of nationalities. The 
French Revolution has proclaimed to nations the right to 
dispose of themselves Scattered to the winds during the 
tempest, the idea has taken root and brought forth fruit. At 
the voice of France the nations which had fallen asleép woke 
up, and reclaimed the right of existence. Some of them 
have fallen into an eternal sleep again, like Poland, but most 
of them are up and alive. 

This waking up of the nations has disturbed the old 
States. England, for instance, is menaced by a possible 
political disruption. Ireland seems on the point of snatch- 
ing a promise of emancipation from the conquering race ; 
while the young colonies, with an avidity for autonomy, 
loosen more and more their ties to the metropolis. 

The federal democracies, on the other hand, have adopted 
the policy of resistance and centralisation. In America, 
where the nations are young, the United States, sure of 
unity, are trying to attract into their orbit all the American 
republics, so as to make the most powerful federation that 
the world has ever known. 

But nations have their passions and their ambitions, and 
to satisfy these they equip fleets and maintain armies. 
They fight for commerce, and have their wars of tariffs ; 
they fight for expansion and have their colonial wars; they 
fight for rivalries of amour propre, and have their wars of 
etiquette. To make men love peace more and war less, 
patient statisticians have drawn up the balance-sheet of war, 
and it is monstrous. Two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
budget of every nation pass to the work of death. But 
the last months of 1891 broughta series of declarations, 
ardently pacific, which the historian of arbitration should 
register as a symptom, perhaps as a hope, in any case 
as a hint, of the horror which war inspires, even 
to those who wage it. The officials who have the 
charge of foreign affairs seemed to have agreed to say the 
same things and smile at the future. Nations, too, like 
sovereigns, are beginning to recognise the gravity of war. 
But modern patriotism is not always to be trusted. Let us, 
therefore, respect those who do not despair of humanity. 
Philosophers, poets, all march to the same end. The infinite 
diversity of their labours attests the persistence of their 
efforts and the tenacity of their faith. All preach the same 
crusade—those who speak in the name of Christianity and 
those who only believe in the law of progress. War is a 
malady from which we must recover, and these men are the 
missionaries of the future. 

Independence, freedom of action in their home affairs, 
territorial integrity, are points on which nations cannot 
arbitrate. But outside the rivalries of ambition, interest and 
amour propre, is the national honour placed under the guard 
of patriotism. It is a compound of traditions and hopes, the 
legacy of the past and the heritage of the future. It is the 
undivided capital which generations transmit to one another, 
which they have received from their fathers, and which they 
ought to leave intact to their children. As with men, nations 
have their conscience, where converge and mingle attach- 
ment to the native soil, the community of sentiments, 
manners, and language, the notion of a superior Being who 
guides humanity. This compound of souvenirs, traditions 
and beliefs, is the sentiment of one’s country, at once human 
and divine, mysterious and sacred, for which men fight, 
suffer and die. 
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THE EMANCIPATED ENGLISHWOMAN. 
AS SHE APPEAKS TO A GERMAN. 

In Heft 10 of Alte und Neue Welt, Dr. A. Heine 
writes on the Englishwoman, who, he thinks, does not 
stand in need of emancipation, for she has already quite 
emancipated herself :— 

To refer to women as the weaker sex, he begins, is 
surely a mistake, for they have always known how to 
preserve their dominion over the so-called stronger sex. 
Men are indeed women’s most obedient slaves. Solomon 
said his wives were bitterer than death, and surely 
there never was a greater slave to woman. Statistics 
show that seven wives survive every ten famous men. 
Heloise survived the loss of her beloved Abelard twenty- 
two yeais; and similarly, the wife of Washington, though 
she declared she could never get over the death of her 
husband, outlived him thirty years. 

The daughters of Albion, Dr. Heine continues, dis- 
play their strength in the most conspicuous ways. As if 
they were ashamed of their sex, they have their dresses 
made by tailors ; on the plea that they are going to hunt 
or ride they put on men’s clothes, and on the plea of 
comfort they cut their hair short like a man’s, and at 
the seaside and when travelling wear men’s caps instead 
of hats and veils. Roses they certainly are, but you soon 
come to know them by their thorns. The weaknesses of 
German housewives they certainly do not possess. You 
migh* enter thousands of English homes and not find a 
sing]* woman in a kitchen apron, or occupied in sewing or 
mending. 

Also, so far as numbers go, women have strength on 
their side. Itis fortunate that in England every man 
gets married, but still the women are always trying tu 
exchange places withthe men. A pretty frequent species 
are the “fast ladies ”—ladies with manners that even in 
the land of Magna Charta are considered too free. 

Woe to the man who breaks his promise of marriage! 
A daughter of Albion never dies of a broken heart; 
she is much too practical. She lays all the promises, 
kisses, and love-letters of the unfaithful wretch at the 
foot of the judge and demands suitable compensation 
in money, so that it often happens that the guilty 
man is only too glad to lead his forsaken bride 
to the altar that he may come into his money 
again. Marriage is made uncommonly easy. There 
is no need for public announcement, and with girls 
over twenty-one the consent of the parents can be 
dispensed with. Should the latter, indeed, put any 
hindrances in their daughter's way, all she has to do is to 
say she is going out to post a letter, when she meets her 
bridegrcom and in ten minutes the two are made one at 
the registrar’s office. Only in the case of a rich orphan 
girl who is called a ward of the Lord Chancellor is the 
law really severe. The young man who proposes to marry 
her must first apply to the Lord Chancellor for her hand, 
and woe to the man who marries her without the Lord 
Chancellor’s consent! He may be thrown into prison 
for six months and more. Another extraordinary 
monopoly in the marriage laws of the country which 
considers itself the most civilised in the world is that a 
man cannot marry his deceased wife’s sister. 

No! One of England’s latest manias is the question of 
the emancipation of women, yet women are already to 
be found in the post and telegraph oftices, on the school 
boards, etc.; the Married Women’s Property Act has 
established their rights to their own property; and now 
they want to get into Parliament. Does any one still 
doubt the power uf the fair sex in England ? 
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THE LEGEND OF THE AMARANTH. 


Wuy the Amaranth? and why has the editor of 
ZL’ Amaranthe, a French monthly magazine for girls, bor- 
rowed the device on the cover of his magazine from the 
Jeux Floraux of Provence? In reply, M. E. 8S; Lantz 
gives an outline of the history of Provencal literature 
from its rise to the institution of the Jeux Floraux, re- 
lating in conclusion the legend associated with the 
Amaranth and Clémence Isaure. He shows how rapid 
was the rise of literature in Provence, and how rapid, too, 
was its decline, practically disappearing as it did with the 
thirteenth century, in spite of al! the efforts made to 
restore it. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, however, a 
Toulouse lady of genius and munificence appeared in the 
person of Clémence Isaure, and she did much to restore 
the taste and love for the literature of her country. 
It is not known whether she was a poet herself, but 
it is said that she took her place among the judges 
at the poetic contests, and that the Jeux Floraur 
Floral Games), if not founded by her, became, on her 
‘death (15138), at any rate, an institution in memory of 
the emulation which she had sought to awaken among the 
friends of song. It was only in 1694 that the College was 
zonverted into the Académie des Jeux Floraux by letters 
patent from Louis XIV. Nothing was spared to make 
the festival poetic and religious. A mass, a sermon, and 
almsgiving opened the solemnity ; before the distribution 
of the prizes roses were strewn on the tomb of Clémence 
Isaure ; and from 1527 a eulogy of Clémence was pro- 
nounced every year at the opening of the festival on the 
3rd of May. : 

The following is the legend associated with the name 
of. this illustrious lady :— 

At her birth Clémence Isaure was dedicated to the Virgin, 
-and the beautiful child was placed in a convent. By the side 
of this convent was an old castle belonging to the Counts of 
Toulouse, and here lived Raymond, who had seen the recluse, 
and who sang airs of love to her from morning to evening, 
Now Clémence had an innate taste for poctry, for music, 
-and for flowers, and one day while she was meditating 
near a fountain against an ivy-covered wall, she heard 
her name mingled with the plaintive music of a harp. 
Very softly she advanced towards the spot whence the 
‘music came, removed some leaves to peep through a hole in 
the wall, and her eyes and those of Raymond met, while she 
heard. quite distinctly the murmur of this last verse of a 
romance: ‘A flower be my reward, you have inspired my 
verses.” She looked at her bouquet and hesitated, then took 
from it a violet, passed it through the hole in the wall and 
fled. The next day and many following days. Clémence, 
with a wild rose in her hand, returned to the fountain to 
listen to the songs which Raymond did not fail to sing, but 
-one evening she heard a lament so sad that it brought the 
tears to her eyes. Raymond was telling her that he was to 
-accompany his father to the wars. ‘The young troubadour 
perished, and on his heart was found a marigold, the last 
flower that Clémence had passed to her friend through the 
hole in the wall. 


These souvenirs were what Clémence sought to 
perpetuate in the poetic festivals, by presenting to the 
victorious poets a violet of gold, and a wild rose or a 
marigold, both of silver, and to these were added the 
amaranth or love-lies-bleeding—or, according to the 
‘device, “Ia violette dor, Uéglantine et le souci 
-@argent, aurquels on ajoute une amaranthe,’ the flower 
which the ancients regarded as the symbol of immor- 
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tality, and which they consecrated to the dead. In all 
ages a writer may gather a violet, a wild rose, or a mari- 
gold, and they will all fade in his hand; and even when 
made of precious metal they are not rendered imperish- 
able. That is why the amaranth of the Greeks, the 
immaculate, incorruptible flower, has been adopted as 
the most beautiful of literary emblems. 

L’ Amaranthe is a high-class literary magazine for girls, 
now in its second year. Dedicated to the girls of France 
it not only. contains articles on subjects connected with 
literature, art and music, poems, stories, etc., but it has 
for its mission the spread of the French language by the 
institution of education by correspondence and by means 
of prize competitions in Franee and abroad. These com- 
petitions, which have been most successful in England, are 
open to all girls between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
two, and comprise composition in prose and verse, essays 
on the literary works studied in the reading circles, trans- 
lations, musical composition, drawing and painting and 
needlework. 





General Booth Meditating a New Departure. 


THE Young Man publishes an interview with General 
Booth on the social duties of young men; and the 
interviewer, in his innocence, asks what practical help can 

oung men give to the Darkest England scheme. General 
Booth’s answer was to the point, “Subscribe,” he said. 
When asked whether he could not suggest any way in 
which those could help who had no money, the General 
was quite as definite. “ Let them join the Salvation 
Army,” it has created a new industry, having some- 
thing like 12,000 men and women wholly employed, 
besides the trade employés. But if there were any 
young men who wanted to help outside, they might lend 
a hand in a new scheme which he is promoting, for deal- 
ing with drunkards without taking them away from their 
homes. He has already had two consultations with a 
view to organising a corps of young men to look after 
the 25,000 men whom he thinks are going down to a 
drunkards’ grave in London alone ; and the General was 
quite sure he could not use any young men unless they 
were soundly saved, yet he has some helpers in the farm 
colonies who are not Salvationists. 

“ Why then,” said the interviewer, “do you not try to 
save them ?” 

The General replied, “that we did very little for that 
class of people, they are supposed to be saved in castes, 
or we shall have to rise up and do something for the 
higher class of society. Still, 1 think we have gone too 
largely on the notion that people must come down to our 
platform, and understand our jerseys and amens and 
hallelujahs and drums and cross-bearing, and if they don’t 
we can have nothing to do with them.” 

“Then you are coming to regard that as a mistake P” 

“Yes, I rather think it is. But whether you can do 
any other—that’s the difficulty. After all, it is the 
apostolic plan—‘ not many rich, not many mighty, not 
many learned.’ The early Christians were looked upon 
as the scum and off-scouring of the earth, but except the 
people came down to their level and went in with them 
no good was ever done, Still, my own feeling is that we 
might go up and get the more educated and refined 
people what we call ‘saved’; then they would be able to 
understand and come down and enjoy the freedom which 
ig realised by the poorer people. 

“But, mind you,” he added, “ I don’t believe in salva- 
tion by education, or gymnastics, or picnics. A man 
must get saved before he can move in the right direc- 
tion.” 
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THOMAS BURT. 
FROM THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 

M. Grieert-Bovucusr continues and concludes (in the 
Nouvelle Revue for July 1st and July 15th) his essay on 
Mr. Thomas Burt. In speaking of the Morpeth election 
of 1873-74, he comments on the singular moderation of 
tone displayed in Mr. Burt’s electoral addresses :— 

What are the claims of the workers, and how will he 
formulate them? ‘Take the manifesto addressed by Mr. 
Gladstone to the English nation on the eve of the elections 
of 1874, soften down what is too violent and passionate in 
the language of a party leader fond of oratorical exaggera- 
tions, and you have Mr. Burt’s confession of faith. 

In vain do we seek in it those insults to the members of 
the Government, those threats against capitalists, those in- 
citements to revolt, to which the men who claim to represent 
the labour interest have accustomed usin France. It would 
also be difficult to find anything denoting communistic 
tendencies, or even showing a taste for what is commonly 
called State Socialism. What Mr. Burt desires is a Liberal 
policy that would respect every one’s rights. On this ground 
he demands universal suffrage and the abolition of the laws 
which produce striking inequalities between the workers and 
those who employ them. He wishes for the payment of 
members, so that all classes of society may be represented in 
Parliament. He has a firm conviction in favour of free and 
compulsory education, and that is all or nearly all. 

After relating the events of the Election and Mr. 
Burt’s victory, M. Gilbert-Boucher does not forget to 
mention the offence given by his tall hat to the “ prole- 
tariate ” of Newcastle. 

Instead cf keeping his soft felt hat to go to the House of 
Commons in, he put on one of a high shape, which was an 
unpardonable crime. These people were twenty years in 
advance of M. Thivrier. They did not think of the blouse, 
because the English nation, with all its charms, is not 
acquainted with that unhappy garment, to which we owe 
social classifications causing so muchclasshatred ; but they had 
the hat. To them this was a point of great importance. As 
the members of Parliament remain covered in presence of the 
Speaker, and when they march into the divisien lobby, a 
member in a round hat or a cap would certainly have been a 
very effective democratic manifestation. This was not the 
opinion of Mr. Burt, who pleasantly laughed at these extrava- 
gances. 

After narrating the miners’ strike of 1874, and the satis- 
factory termination brought about by Mr. Burt’s efforts, 
M. Gilbert-Boucher passes on to the relations between the 
old Trades Unionists and the Socialists, and the develop- 
ment of the New Unionism. His own bias is decidedly 
anti-Socialist ; and he hopes much from the introduction 
of the principle of Trades Unionism into France. The 
ill-success which has hitherto attended the French 
syndicates he attributes to want of experience ; it has 
only been legally possible to form Unions during the 
last seven or eight years. 

But will they not soon grow tired of being the tools of 
some ambitious leader? Are they less intelligent than the 
English, incapable of understanding that their success 
depends on their own prudence and discretion? When our 
working-class has so many fine qualities, will they not be able 
to find, in their own ranks, chiefs devoted to their interests, 
and in a position to defend instead of compromising them? 
We must hope so, if it is true that workmen’s associations are 
@ powerful means of social education and civilisation. Will 
not liberty of association gradually destroy anarchic and 
socialistic influence, and facilitate the relations between 
capital and labour? Is it only in England, which is still half 
feudal, that these things can be? 

M. Gilbert-Boucher concludes by quoting a passage 
from Mr. Burt’s Newcastle speech of September last 
year, in which he dwells on the necessity of recognising 
duties as well as rights. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SOME NEW INVENTIONS. 

In the “ Gatherer,” in Caszell’s Family Magazine, there 
are often very interesting items of information about new 
discoveries and inventions. This month we are told of a 
French baron who has discovered that, by floating a net 
a thousand yards square with a mesh of five centimetres. 
outside a breakwater, the waves are kept down as 
effectually as by floating or by oil. Another invention 
that is mentioned is the combined tree-feller and 
grass-cutter saw, which is worked by a portable steam 
engine. It weighs four hundredweight, and can be 
carried about by four men. It will cut down an oak, 
three feet in diameter, in five minutes. Another para- 
graph tells us that the Americans are laying down an 
electric railway between Chicago and St. Louis, which is- 
to whirl backwards and forwards cigar-shaped cars at the 
rate of one hundred miles per hour. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY’S ASHES. 

At the Second Annuai Convention of the European 
Section of the Theosophical Society, which was held in 
London under the presidency of W. K. Judge—the pro- 
ceedings of which are reported in the current number of 
Lucifer—a beautiful casket was received, a picture of 
which is appended. It is the work of the president of 
the Swedish Theosophist, Herr Bengtsson. The mortal 
remains of Madame Blavatsky, after the cremation of her 
body at Woking, were placed within the casket, having 
been first enclosed in a copper Indian vase. 

The casket is in the form of an Indian dagoba, standing 
on a plateau about two feet square, crowned with a lotus 
flower enclosing a heart aflame. Symbols, such as the Tau, 
the interlaced Triangles, and others familiar to every 
Theosophist, are introduced into the work, the motto of the 
T. 8. in Sanskrit, “ There is no religion higher than Truth,” 
running round the base of the dome. 
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EDWARD IRVING'S STATUE. 


Ons of the events of last month was the unveiling of 


the statue of Edward Irving, one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, Scotch preacher of this century. He was 
a man, to quote Gilfillan’s words, “who sprang in haste 
upon the dead arena of his age, and roused it by his 
thunder tramp to life.” He is likely to be better appre- 
ciated '~ the future than he was in his lifetime, and it is 
probabie that the later phases of his development, which 
have hitherto been regarded by most people as clouding 
and darkening his career, will be held in special honour. 

The statue, of which I am glad to publish a picture, 
stands in the square of Annan. There is still a small 
balance of £200 to be raised to defray the cost of this 
Centenary Memorial. The admirers of Irving, in the 
various parts of the world, who wish to have the oppor- 
tunity of contributing to the monument, can do so by 
forwarding their subscriptions to Mr. Frank Miller, Bank 
of Scotland, Annan, 








THE IRVING STATUE AT ANNAN. 
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Creed-Making in Japan. 


Accorp1nG to the Missionary Review for September, the 
native Presbyterian Christians of Japan have taken the 
matter of creed revision into their own hands. The Synod 
of the Church of Christ in Japan, composed of the various 
Presbyterian bodies, has refused to adopt the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, or any other similar doc- 
trine ; they have fallen back upon the Apostles’ Creed :— 


In the Confession of Faith will be observed a significant 
silence upon the subject of retribution and of the future 
state. It reads thus :—- 

“The Lord Jesus Christ, whom we worship as God, the 
only begotten Son of God, for us men and for our salvation 
was made man and suffered. He offered up a perfect 
sacrifice for sin; and all who are one with Him by faith are 
pardoned and accounted righteous, and faith in Him working 
by love purifies the heart. 

“The Holy Ghost, who, with the Father and the Son, is 
worshipped and glorified, reveals Jesus Christ to the soul, 
and without His grace, man, being dead in sins, cannot enter 
the kingdom of God. By Him the prophets and the apostles 
and holy men of old were inspired, and He, speaking in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is the supreme 
san infallible judge in all things pertaining unto faith and 
iving. 

“From these Holy Scriptures the ancient Church of Christ 
drew its Confession; hence we, holding the faith once 
delivered to the saints, join in that Confession with praise 
and thanksgiving.” 

Then follows the Apostles’ Creed. 





A Grim Buffalo Story. 


THERE is a very pleasant and interesting account of the 
extirpation of the buffaloes in Scribner's Magazine for 
September, by George Bird Grinnell. It seems that it is 
still hoped that the buffalo may be preserved by judicious 
crossing with domestic cattle. The cross breed is very large 
sized, extremely hardy, and a fertile breeder. The robe of 
the cross between the buffalo and the domestic cow, is 
almost as valuable as a buffalo robe, and more beautiful. 
Mr. Grinnell tells a good story of a fight between a buffalo 
bull and the grizzly, The bear had attacked a cow, and 
a young bull came to the rescue. The bear was literally 
gored to death. 


About twenty years ago a young half-bred of twenty 
years old went buffalo hunting and disappeared :— 


About a year later, as the half-breeds were hunting in 
another part of the country, a cow was seen which had some- 
thing unusual on its head. They chased and killed her, and 
found that she had on her head the pelvis of a man,. one of 
the horns having pierced the thin part of the bone, which was 
wedged on so tightly that they could hardly get it off. Much 
of the hair on the head, neck, and shoulders of the cow was 
worn off short, and on the side on which the bone was, down 
on the neck and shoulders, the hair was short, black, and 
looked new, as if it had been worn entirely off the skin, and 
was just beginning to grow out again. It is supposed that 
this bone was part of the missing young man, who had been 
hooked by the cow, and carried about on her head until his 
body fell to pieces. 





Mr. BensamMan Kipp, in Longman for September, 
gives an interesting account of the famous family of the 
Aphides, which postpones its extinction by reverting to 
reproduction by budding with such success that the tenth 
brood of a single aphis would weigh as much as the whole 
population of China. 






































THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW AND ITS EDITOR. 

Mr. A. J. Wuson, the city editor of the Standard and 
editor of the Investors’ Review, is the best financial 
authority in London. He is a Scotchman who knows his 











MR. A. J. W(CSON, 


facts, has the courage of his convictions, and, mirabile 
dictu, he can write English, Mr. A. J. Wilson is 
the only man, or almost the only man, now on the 
press who writes about stocks and shares as brilliantly 
us Archibald Forbes writes about battles, or Mr. 
Labouchere about Cabinet Ministers. But Mr. Wilson 
has one great defect. He is by birth and education, by 
temperament and training, an inveterate pessimist. He 
always foresees coming crashes, impending disasters, and 
general bankruptcy. If he were only as capable of see- 
ing good things in advance, as he is of seeing evil things, 
he would be almost ideally perfect as a City editor. As 
it is, he is like the Highlanders with second-sight, chiefly 
gifted in seeing the evil that is to come. 

A sturdy, uncorruptible, upright man is a treasure any- 
where, but in the City, where so many city articles are 
said to be edited by the advertisement manager, such 
a man as Mr. Wilson is indeed a pearl of great price. 
His Investors’ Review, the third number of which now lies 
before me, ought to be a great success. It is a financial 
quarterly of the highest class. You need not agree 
with the editor in order to recognise the value of his 
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Review. There is nothing like it among the financial 
publications of the City. You can make all necessary 
allowance for the sombre pessimism of its editor, and you 
need not necessarily assume that you are a ruined man 
because he puts a black mark against the securities in 
which you have sunk your savings; but if you have any 
money to invest, or if you have any money invested, 
you can hardly fail to profit by a perusal of the Investors’ 
Review. 

One feature alone is quite invaluable for purposes of 
reference, and that is the classified list of securities 
which gives full details of the present value of every stock 
in the market, that is to say, it shows in clear, tabular, 
statistical fashion exactly what interest each security 
will bring if you put your money into it at the present 
market price. To make it perfect there only needs an 
alphabetical index to all the stocks named. This would 
need three pages of small type, but it would be worth the 
space. Another excellent feature in the Review is, 
“Hints and Memoranda for Investors.” The editor, how- 
ever, shrinks from advising the public where to 
put their money. He “protests against being called 
upon to act as public guide to those who have money 
to lay by,” which is surely a very unnecessary pro- 
test. The public gets plenty of advice of that 
sort from interested parties, which is no doubt true 
enough, but that surely is a very bad sort of excuse for 
refusing to let them have advice from disinterested and 
competent advisers. If ever I edit a paper again I should 
like to have a City editor who would not shrink from 
giving my subscribers the best advice he could give day 
by day as to where they should put their money, and 
where they should not. Mr, Wilson would be admirable 
for the latter half. But he would need to be supplemented 
before the first half of this task could get itself 
performed. 

The leading articles are all readable and to the point. 
The peculiar destructive genius of Mr. Wilson finds a 
congenial task in exposing the financial indebtedness of 
New Zealand, and in showing up the bankruptcy of 
Portugal. The article on the Allsopp Brewery transac- 
tion deals with a simpler subject, and Mr. Van Oss’s 
account of the American Railroad of to-day is 
a very valuable and very welcome contrast to the 
sombre gloom of the rest of the Review. Mr. Van Oss 
tells us that the American railways are now in the hands 
of honest men. Even watering of railway stock seems to 
him both necessary and beneficial. The net earnings 
of American railroads amount to 10 per cent. of the 
actual cost of the railway system. To conceal this 
watering was invented, and Mr. Van Oss thinks it is right 
and proper to inflate capital in order to conceal profits 
from a jealous and unsympathetic public. It would seem 
as if we must Americanise our railways as well as our 
Constitution. In cheap carriage and the avoidance of 
waste “even the worst American line can teach us many & 
valuable lesson.” In England, for instance, an average 
freight car weighs five tons and carries eight. An 
American car weighs twelve tons and carries thirty. The 
dead weight is nearly twice as great in England as in 
America. Mr. W. R. Lawson contributes a rejoinder to 
the article on “ Fraudulent Uruguay.” The other features 
of the Review are “Company Notes” and “ Notices of 
Books.” Altogether the Investors’ is a thoroughly useful 
and respectworthy quarterly. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THe best paper in the Contemporary Review for 
September is Dr. Albert Shaw's, entitled ‘“ An American 
View of Home Rule and Federation,” whichis dealt with 
elsewhere. 

THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


Mr. John Rae, in one of those laboriously painstaking 
articles in which he excels, describes and summarises the 
evidence taken before the Labour Commission as to the 
gradual introduction of conciliation and arbitration in 
British industry. 

In the course of his paper, he tells the following 
interesting anecdote to illustrate the utility of Trade 
Unionism :— 

At Hartlepool a vessel was lately being built in a hurry, 
and the men employed upon her thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to strike for an advance of two shillings in the teeth 
of the agreement under which they were working. The ship- 
building firm immediately wired to the executive council of 
the trades union an account of the situation. The council 
wired back at once, asking them to pay the advance in the 
meantime, and proceed with the work, because they knew 
the vessel was needed in a hurry, and they did not wish to 
cause any delay; but when the vessel was finished the council 
compelled the men who struck to refund the money, and then 
sent a cheque for the amount to the firm that paid it. 


A BAD WORD FOR EDWARD VI. 


Mr. Arthur F, Leach thinks that Edward VI. has a 
great deal too much credit as the founder of grammar 
schools. What he and his father before him did was to 
appropriate a pound and give away a shilling. 

He says :— 

The “true truth” about the matter, is that so far from 
Henry VIII. or Edward VI. being benevolent founders of 
schools, they were their spoilers, and instead of being the 
munificent creators of a system of endowed secondary educa- 
tion, they were its destroyers. In the most favourable cases 
the Tudors were reviving, or restoring under new manage- 
ment, an old foundation with the same revenues which it had 
previously enjoyed before the suppression. 

Henry’s usual process was to confiscate a monastery or a 
collegiate church, which had kept up education perhaps for 
centuries, and, pocketing property worth twoor three hundred 
a year (with all its possibilities of unearned increment), re- 
store a property of £5 or £10 a year by magniloquent letters 
eam under the name of the Free Grammar School of King 

enry VIII. Edward VI. followed his example. 


THE STRATEGIC VALUE OF EGYPT. 


Major Otto Wachs discusses the'importance of Egypt 
from its strategic point of view. He thinks that our 
occupation of Egypt has restored our prestige in the 
Arabian world, and that Egypt has a greater usefulness 
for England to-day than the Cape Colony at the begin- 
ning of this century. Egypt is not merely the gate to 
the East, and the eastern key to the Mediterranean—it 
has become the second English Thames. Hence, our 
redcoats must remain there if England has not to abdi- 
cate her position among the nations :— 

Egypt, as history teaches, has seldom, and then only for a 
short time, brought luck to her conquerors ; much more often 


she has brought them ruin. Does England feel herself strong 
enough to escape the fate of previous conquerors? For the 
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moment is not far distant when things will be ripe for powder 
and shot in the country of the Sphinx, and then it will be 
seen whether the words of Renan at the reception of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps into the French Academy in 1885 will 
come true, that Egypt was given to England as a punishment 
for an ambition which exceeds its resources. 


HOME RULE—MUNICIPAL OR AMERICAN? 


On the eve of the General Election, a discussion arose 
as to whether or not it was possible to devise a means of 
giving Home Rule to Ireland on terms which could com- 
mand the support of the really Liberal Liberal-Unionists. 
A formula I thought might be found. Giving Home Rule 
to Ireland as in London is the first step towards the 
federalisation of our constitution upon American lines, 
Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, wrote a letter which was pub- 
lished in the Independent, in which he stated his readi- 
ness to accede to Home Rule in Ireland as in London. 

In my article “ On the General Election and After,” in 
the Contemporary Review, I referred to this as indicating 
his preference for American Home Rule as against 
Colonial Home Rule or the perpetuation of the present. 
system. In this number of the Contemporary, Dr. Dale 
points out that I have gone a little too fast. What he is 
in favour of at present is :— 

A system of Home Rule under which Ireland should manage 
her own affairs as London and Birmingham manage their 
own affairs. The relations of the Imperial Parliament and 
the Imperial Executive to the people of London and Bir- 
mingham are altogether different from the relations of the 
Government at Washington to the people of New York and 
South Carolina. 


That, of course, is true. At the same time, I venture 
to believe that when Dr. Dale works out his Municipal 
Home Rule, with due allowance for the difference between 
Treland and Birmingham, he will find that he has landed 
not very far short of that American Home Rule which I, 
too charitably, believed him to regard with favour. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Dr. Candy, writing on “ Professor Huxley as a Theo- 
logian,” criticises his recently publisned essay on “Some 
Controverted Question.” George Barlow laments over 
the absence of “ Talent and Genius on the Stage,” and 
groans over the proposed conversion of the English 
Opera House in Shaftesbury Avenue, where Sarah 
Bernhardt played, into a music hall :— 

An ill-natured Frenchman was lately overheard to remark, 
in reference to this ill-omened and sudden transformation : 
“The English descend from Parnassus as quickly as they did 
from the heights of Majuba Hill!” And, unfortunately, the 
venomous remark has justice in it. ' 


Mr. Dowling writes on the importance of studying the 
moral philosophy of the herbs of the field. A sacred flora 
has been the gradual growth of the ages. Plants, shrubs, 
and trees have been connected with some event in the 
life of a saint or martyr. Others were associated with 
saints because they had been used by them medicinally, 
while others have their Christian associations because 
they flower about the same time as the festivals of the 
Church, while there is a fourth class which either in form 
or colour recall some incident in the Gospel. Professor 
J. W. Hales writes on “The Last Decade of the Last 
Century,” and Professor Wilkinson, replying to Colonel 
Elsdale’s paper as to the superiority of defence with the 
new weapons of war, points out that at Mars La Tour, 
where all these weapons were used, with the exception of 
smokeless powder, a victory was won by an attack with 
no unprecedented numerical superiority. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue Nineteenth Century for September is a good 
readable number. I notice two of the more notable 
articles elsewhere. 

DOWN WITH GENERAL ELECTIONS! 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, writing on the “Contest for the 
Presidency,” in which he thinks that the odds of the 
present are slightly in favour of Mr. Cleveland, cannot 
resist the temptation to digress in order to discuss 
Parliamentary politics. He sees and deplores the 
sporting interest which elections give politics, which 
makes the presidency contest in the States, and the 
general election in Great Britain, a popular substitute 
for the Derby day. 

He says :— 

The first aim of the constitutional reformer in England 
should surelv be the restoration of the stability and authority 
of government by the abolition of general elections, now a 
most pernicious anachronism, and the substitution of some 
system by which the life of parliamentary government would 
be made continuous and free from convulsions..... The 
only thing which is certain is that between this time ana 
next November there will rage over the United States a vast 
faction fight, attended by no small portion of the moral evils 
of a civil war. 

IN DEFENCE OF SHORT SERVICE. 

Sir John Adye publishes a summary of facts which he 
has compiled from published and official sources in order 
to prove that short service is justified by its results. He 
says :— 

it appears to me abundantly clear that the system of 
short service and reserve introduced in 1870, whilst it is more 
acceptable to the people at large, at the same time is less 
costly and far more efticient than those which preceded it. 
It is also well adapied to the special requirements of the 
defence of the Empire. I therefore place the facts before 
the public for their consideration, as the improved circum- 
stances do not appear to me to he fully known and 
appreciated. 

A PLEA FOR ARABI, 

Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, writing on the tenth anniversary 
of the Bombardment of Alexandria, pleads for the release 
of Arabi, in the hope that the new Parliament will permit 
him to return, if not to Egypt where he would witness 
the partial accomplishment by strangers of his native pro- 
gramme of Egypt for the Egyptians, then, »t least, to the 
society of men of his own language, faith, and customs 
nearer home. He tells once more the story of Arabi’s 
rebellion, and asserts that the original intention of the 
Government was to release Arabi, but that this was 
abandoned when the policy of the reconstruction of Egypt 
on a basis of self-government was shunted in favour of 
the present policy, which has for its object the permanent 
retention of the Government as an annex of the Indian 
Empire. He says :— 

Consider what it would be in private life if we had had a 
quarrel, let us say, with the tradesman who we thought had 
cheated us, and had obtained his imprisonment on false 
evidence, and then found out that it was not he, but our- 
selves, who had been in fault—and what if we were still to 
refuse to move a hand to help him out of gaol on the plea 
that the law must take its course and it was not our affair! 


WHAT THE ITALIANS HAVE MADE OF MASSOWAH. 

The Marquis A. di Dan Giuliano, Member of the Italian 
Parliament, gives an interesting account of the Italian 
Colony which has been founded on the seaboard fringe of 
Abyssinia. He has the lowest possible opinion of the 
Abyssinians, and thinks that befere long the trade of the 
Soudan should come through Massowah, not through 
Suakim. 


In his description of Massowah, the following curious 
passage occurs :— 

The shores and the mole swarm with a many-coloured 
crowd ; the cafés are well filled and glittering; and all this 
ensemble of nocturnal life reminds one of Venice and her 
lagoons. Later on a stranger and more original spectacle 
is offered to the tourist. The city is transformed into a vast 
bedchamber; the whole population, European and native, 
male and female, spread out before their doors, or on their 
terraces (if the house has more than one story and has a 
terrace), their angareb (bed made of leathern straps), lie 
down in a state of nature, or nearly so, and sleep soundly 
until the Southern Cross disappears from the horizon. After 
a very brief silvery twilight, the rays of the tropical sun 
burst forth without warning, falling straight down, splendid 
but scorching, upon the sleepy city, and oblige the in- 
habitants to seek shade and cool in their houses. 


PROTECTIVE COLOUR IN ANIMALS. 


The Rev. B. G. Johns, a clergyman who seems to have 
something of Gilbert White, of Selborne, in his blood, 
describes the many methods in which insects and other 
animals secure themselves from destruction by assuming 
the colour of their surroundings:— 

Suppose, for a moment, that a protective colour, like that 
which obtains in the fields, woods, and hedgerows, ruled in 
the world of men, what an amazing change would ensue in 
the outward appearance of affairs! 

But, surely, this rule does prevail to a very considerable 
extent among men as well as among caterpillars :— 

Dr. Beddoe tells us that there is a direct relation between 
man’s pursuits and the colour of their hair. An unusual pro- 
portion of men with dark, straight hair enter the ministry ; 
red-whiskered men are apt to be given to sporting and horse 
flesh ; while the tall, vigorous blonde man, lineal descendants 
of the Vikings, still contribute a large contingent to our 
travellers and emigrants. 

Nevertheless, Scrooge, the miser, has a tendency to 
turnas yellow as his guineas, and Mr. Carcass, the butcher, 
usually becomes as rubicund as the beef on his stall. 
Mr. Grant Allen will probably find in Mr. Johns’ article 
the text for a very ingenious analogy between the habits 
of spiders and humans in this respect. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell has one of the brightest 
articles in the Review under the head, “ Some Talk about 
Clergymen.” Her dialogue is full of excellent anecdotes 
about clergymen. Sir Herbert Maxwell, under the title of 
“The Last Great Roman,” gives us a brilliant sketch of 
Stilicho, the great Roman General who defended the 
crumbling ramparts of the Roman Empire against Alaric, 
and has been, in Sir Herbert Maxwell's opinion, grossly 
maligned by a recent historian. The Countess of 
Galloway has a light travel paper entitled, “ Globe- 
Trotting in New Zealand.” The Rev. Dr. Jessopp gives 
us a tragic tale of rural life under the title of “ Swanton 
Mill.” Sir Lintorn Simmons imdignantly repudiates, in 
the name of Lady Wallace, the universal belief to which 
Mr. Archibald Forbes gave expression in the last number 
of the Review, that “ An Englishman in Paris” was no 
other than Sir Richard Wallace. Sir Lintorn Simmons is 
very indignant about the reflections cast upon the 
Empress Eugene. George Strachey, writing on “ Carlyle 
and the ‘ Rose Goddess,” quotes from private letters 
and other documents to prove that Blumine, the Rose 
Goddess of “Sartor Resartus,” was Miss Kirkpatrick. 
Her name was Catherine Aurora Kirkpatrick. She 
married an Indian officer, and was much happier than 
she would have been had she married the disappointed 
philosopher of Chelsea. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Mvcu the most sensational article in the Furtnightly 
Review for —" is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, which 
is noted elsewhere. 

MARS. 


Sir Robert Ball, the Astronomer Royal for Ireland, has 
a very interesting essay upon the planet Mars, which is 
now only thirty-five million miles off the earth. Sir Robert 
Ball thinks that there is water in Mars, and there is 
snow at the Poles. The canals, which are each sixty 
miles wide and sometimes a thousand miles long, are not 
artificial but natural phenomena. He thinks that it is in 
the highest degree probable that there may have been 
types of life of some kind or other on Mars, but the laws 
of probability are against the supposition that there is 
intelligent life on Mars at the present moment. 

As for the proposal that we should make signals to 
Mars, he thinks that is ridiculous. Our signal flag would 
have to be as large as Ireland. The most powerful 
telescope can only bring Mars within 35,000 miles, 
and the smallest object that would be discernible to 
Mars must be as large as London. Neither Liverpool nor 
Manchester can be visible at that distance. 


A PARADISE OF FILTH. 


I hope that all persons who believe that the remedy 
for all the ills that Russia suffers is the conferring upon 
the Russian people constitutional liberty and repre- 
sentative government, will read Mr. “ Lanin’s” paper 
on ‘‘Cholera and Cleanliness in Russia.” In previous 
papers this author has revelled in describing the moral 
and political corruption in which the unfortunate 
Muscovites are wallowing, taking care to attribute a 
large, if not the largest, share of the responsibility for 
their shortcomings to their Autocratic Government and to 
their Orthodox Church. This month he has to describe 
the personal habits of the individuals who are the 
unfortunate victims of this tyrannical Government. 

What the Russian people want, judging from this 
article, is not to be allowed to elect a House of Com- 
mons, but to be handed over to an omnipotent sanitary 
inspector with unlimited power and unlimited soap, who 
would undertake by main force to scrub the Empire and 
its inhabitants into some szmblance of cleanliness. It is 
true that your sanitary inspector, even if he spoke 
English and used nothing but the best of Pear's soap, 
would be regarded with a detestation worse than that in- 
spired by Ivan the Terrible or the worst of modern Tzars, 
but nothing short of that would be of the least use. 

“ Lanin” describes the whole empire as submerged in 
a great cesspool. His very pages stink of excrement, and 
the only impression that remains on the mind after finish- 
ing is one of amazement that any Russians are left alive at 
all. The death-rate for the Empire is 36 per 1,000, or 
double that of London. The population is degenerating, 
and out of 874,000 young men of twenty called up for the 
army the Government could not obtain more than 
258,000 who are fit for military service. 

The one important point in Mr. “Lanins” paper is that 
in which he says that all the Stundists and Passkoffskis 
no sooner embrace the evangelical faith than they become 
models of cleanliness. That is a miracle indeed! 


GORDON, THE AUSTRALIAN POET. 


Mr. Francis Adams has one of his excellent literary 
critical papers under the title of “Two Australian 
Writers.” The two are Adam Lindsay Gordon, the poet, 
and Mark Clarke, the novelist, who wrote the preface to the 
first collective edition of Gordon’s poetry. It is impossible 
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to summarise a literary paper, but the following extract is 
a sample of what Mr. Adams has to say about Gordon :— 


Shattered in body and spirit, this man, the darling of an 
unborn race, bringing to the youngest of nations all the 
Weltschmerz of the oldest, perished at thirty-seven, an inept 
failure on a hundred lines, a failure so splendid as to be a 
success on one or two—unrecognised, solitary, unconsoled 
by any knowledge of the future that awaited him. If this is 
not a tragic fate, then no fate is tragic. It is now more than 
twenty years since he died, and he has become something 
very like the heart and soul of the Australian people. His 
faults, his limitations escape them, in much the same way as 
the limitations and faults of Burns escaped the democracy of 
Scotland. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Herbert Horne has a sensible paper on the “ Strand 
Improvements,” and the opportunity which is offered to 
the Londcn County Council for improving the city over 
which they rule. Mr. Justin McCarthy sings the praises 
of August Strindberg, the pessimist dramatist of 
Sweden, of whose plays he gives a most interesting 
account. Mr. Piggott has a paper on “ New Japan.” A 
writer signing himself “G.” gives us a brief and interest- 
ing biographical account of the late Count Gleichen. 
There is a slight paper upon “ Mulready” by Lady Dilke. 

“Profit and Loss” is the title of Mr. Frank Harris’s 
latest short tale. It is very powerful, like those which 
precede it. Mr. Frank Harris is the only story writer 
whose tale I must read the moment it comes to my hand. 
“ Profit and Loss” is an American tale, very simple, with 
a few strongly-marked characters, but it is told with a 
master’s hand. It is not pleasant—Mr. Harris's stories 
seldom are—but, for once, Mr. Harris has painted women 
that are not a disgrace to their sex. 

The story is one of arson, which is only saved from 
being murder by what appeared to the general public the 
heroic sacrifice of the man who fired the building. There 
is a bitter, sardonic, and yet pathetic undertone in the 
story, and many problems of heredity. and many a subtle 
question, with great art. Mr. Harris has taken a long 
time to make himself known; but there is no fear but 
that his genius will meet with grateful recognition now 
he has thrown off the mask. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THERE are two or three good articles in the National 
Review for September, but the majority of them are only 
average. The most interesting article, “Should Clergy- 
men take to Trade,” is dealt with elsewhere. 


A WARNING TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell has a very sensible article upon 
“The Future of Country Gentlemen,” in which he makes 
the somewhat revolutionary suggestion that the squire’s 
children should be sent to prepare for public school by 
attendance at the village elementary school. They would 
be able to go home every evening, and would contract 
lasting friendships with the village boys. He also says 
many wise and good things concerning the absurdity of 
expecting to look for affection or deference from the 
industrial classes towards those in better circumstances 
unless an effort is made to secure it. 

Speaking of the squires and the landed classes gener- 
ally, he says :— 

Once convince the people that they are unfair or preju- 
dicial to the common good, and the many excellent examples 
of landownership and administration will be overlooked : 
attention will be concentrated on the spendthrift, the selfish, 
or the indolent individuals of the landed class, and the pro- 
tection of the law will be withdrawn. 
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A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock makes an admirable suggestion in 
the article which is entitled ‘‘ Wanted—A New Corrupt 
Practices Act.” He calls attention to the fact that while 
the Corrupt Practices Act comes down with a sledge- 
hammer ferocity upon any person who gives away a pot 
of beer or spends half a-crown in corrupting a con- 
stituent, nothing is done to punish the habitual mis- 
statements that are indulged in at election times. He, 
therefore, makes the following suggestion : — 


The employment of such misstatements, either by a candi- 
date or by his agents, should receive the same punishment, 
and entail the same consequences, as threatening a man, 
bribing a man, or giving a man a pot of beer. 

Every misstatement of any crucial matter of fact, either 
wantonly made, or when contradicted not publicly retracted, 
whether the fact be one relating to the general course of 
recent politics, or to the personal conduct of a candidate, 
either politically or in private life—every such misstatement 
of crucial matter of fact should be treated as an offence of 
the same nature as bribery, and, if proved, should make void 
the election of the candidate by whom or on whuse behalf it 
was made. 


He then proceeds to make the further suggestion that 
when there has been violence, where meetings have been 
broken up, and when electors have been denied the 
opportunity of hearing the arguments of both sides fairly, 
these electioneering devices should be treated as offences 
under the Corrupt Practices Act, and whenever— 


Theguilt could be brought home toa candidate or his agents, 
such a candidate should be subject to precisely the same 
penalties as at present would result from a proved case of 
bribery. 

THE LESSONS OF THE ELECTION. 

A Scotch Conservative, writing on the “Decay of 
Scotch Radicalism,” thus summaries what he believes to 
be the broad lessons of the Election :-— 

1. The importance of sustained attention to organisation 
and registration— matters which must always be attended to 
if any progress is to be made, but which become more vital 
and more interesting as Parties approach an equality of force ; 

2. The demonstration that no situation is to be despai’ed of ; 

3. The illumination afforded as to the policy which may be 
adopted with success in reference to the special character- 
istics of various constituencies ; 

4. The illustration of the special difficulties with which we 
are still confronted. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The editor raises a wail over the ingratitude of the 
country in returning a Gladstonian majority, but consoles 
himself by reflecting that a final victory is visibly within 
the reach of the Conservatives. Mr. R. S. Gundry 
gossips about Boulogne and its Holy Virgin. Mr. H. 
Sutton discusses the “Children of Fiction ’ in a paper 
which bestows special attention upon the children painted 
by Miss Broughton, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
and Mrs. Walton. The object of the paper is to prove 
that the part played by children in modern literature is a 
new thing, and that in such literature women surpass men. 
Mr. W. E. Hodgson contributes one of his dialogues under 
the somewhat curious title, “The Revival of Ethics and 
of Laughter.” Mr. E. W. Wagstaffe has a letter on 
the “Theory of Brain Waves,” the point of which he 
endeavours to formulate the theory of telepathy based 
on the supposition that forms of energy, produced and 
projected by the combustion of matter that occurs in 
animal life through the molecular movements of the 
brain, may make themselves felt at far greater distances 
where they meet with a sensitive recipient. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


M. JosepH ReEINACH ingeniously explains why the 
Frenchmen are very glad that Lord Salisbury is turned 
out of office. They admire Mr. Gladstone, and they 
sympathise with the prospective attack upon the House 
of Lords, but over and above everything else, they are 
overjoyed at the groundless expectation that the New 
Government will scuttle out of Egypt. M. Reinach 
speaks of ‘the nec<ssary discussion which must arise in 
respect to Egypt,” and he does not hesitate to display 
his own ignorance by talking of Sir Charles Dilke as if he 
counted for something. In a way he compromises 
every cause to which he attaches himself. Of course he 
does, for M. Reinach says :— 

We are firmly convinced, then, that a few weeks or so 
bence, after the debate on Sir Charles Dilke’s motion— 

the new English Government will declare itself ready 
to abandon the position in Egypt which we have gained 
by so many sacrifices, and so much hard work. We 
shall see. 

M. Vambéry indulges himself once more in his ex- 
position of the “ Russian Advance in the Pamirs.” He 
thinks that the Pamir incident will be the last straw which 
will and must break the British Camel's back. Poor M 
Vambéry little {knows the strevgth of that Camel's 
back! Mr. Albert D. Vandam, a former Paris Correspon- 
dent, gives us some gossipy extracts from his note-book. 

Mr. J. Addington Symonds writes on the “ Renaissance 
in its Broader Aspects.” 

Mrs. Sidgwick has an interesting paper on “ Experi- 
ments in Thought Transference,’ which describes some 
of the experiments with which all readers of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Psychical Research Society ” have long been 
familiar. There is a posthumous paper by the late Sir 
Morell Mackenzie on “ The Relation of General Culture 
to Professional Success.” Mrs. Lynn Linton, deserting 
for a time her favourite theme of proclaiming the 
infamies of her own sex, puts in a plea for the English 
Silk Industry. Even in this, however, she cannot 
refrain from digressing at the close in order to suggest 
that women should leave platform politics alone, 
and agitate for the general adoption of English Silks. 
Kar! Blind’s paper on the “ Forerunners of Columbus” 
states the evidence in favour of believing that America 
was first discovered by Icelanders, and that Columbus 
heard of the existence of the Western Continent when he 
visited Iceland. There is a brief paper on “ Douglas 
Jerrold,” and Frederic Febvre bas a gossipy paper on 
“ Actors and Audiences, French and English.” Mr. 
Febvre thinks that the theatre has lost a good deal 
under the glare of publicity, which has destroyed its 
mystery. He thinks the French are rather too clever to 
enjoy the theatre. Their critical temperament does not 
allow them to appreciate the tender, sometimes artless, 
side of certain situations ; whereas the Englishman never 
dreams of wishing to be more clever than the author, 
and accepts in perfect good faith the latter’s conclusions. 

Professor Max Miller has a paper entitled “ Bright Eyes 
and Dark Eyes,” which is the classification into which 
he divides mankind. By Bright Eyes he means people 
who see all that is bright and good; by Dark Eyes, those 
who see nothing but what is dark and bad. He thinks 
we are all born with bright eyes, but as we grow that 
they grow dim and dull and dark. By way of showing 
that he has preserved the brightness of his own eyes un- 
touched by years, he gives several excellent extracts from 
the religions literature of the Persians, Egyptians, and 
Chinese. The paper might be read with advantage as a 
lesson in the Churches. 




























THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review for September is not quits so 
deadly dull as several of the recent numbers. The first 
place is given to Mr. Peter Ross's article on ‘The Presi- 
dential Contest in the United States.” Mr. Ross thinks 
that Mr. Cleveland will be returned. He says :— 


The Democracy just now is practically united and is deter- 
mined, since Protection has been a failure, to give Free Trade 
a trial. The Republican party is weakened, disheartened, and 
disjointed; the leader is cold, selfish, and friendless, and 
among the “ workers” distrust reigns when enthusiasm is 
most needed. The strength of the Democrats lies in their 
own unity and in the justness of their proposed policy, and 
this unity and justice will, there seems no doubt, result in 
Mr. Cleveland’s re-entering the White House next March as 
President of the United States. 


A NEW ZEALANDER ON LONDON POVERTY. 


Mr. Edward Reeves, who is a strong land nationaliser, 
describes his researches among the poor of London. He 
gives the first place to the Salvation Army, the sevond to 
the Church Army, and the third chapter of his paperdeals 
with the Jewish immigration. Mr. Reeves speaks very 
highly of the Salvation Army, and thus contrast the two 
Armies :— 

_ The Salvationist acts: Here’s food, a wash-tub, and work 
for you, my poor man. You don’t believe in religion? How 
foolish you are! Look how happy I am, Hallelujah! How- 
ever, you shall work, and eat, and come to our metropole, all 
the same. 

The Priest acts: I open a club where the adult can play 
billiards, smoke, and at the same time enjoy judicious light 
and serious instruction, reading, recitations, gar, warmth, nice 
furniture, for the nominal sum of 1d. per week, but he must 
be a communicant. 

He thinks that the Russian Jews are exactly like the 
Chinese, and he would interdict their coming into the 
country. 

A NEW PHASE OF ART. 

Mr. Stoddard Dewey under this title proclaims outlines 
of a new phase of art, marking possibly the beginning of 
a new school, The author of the new departure is the 
Swiss, Mr. Arnold Boecklin. His object is to interpret 
the laughter of man as he thinks over again his old con- 
ceptions of Nature and of life. Boecklin is of Zurich, 
and his work interprets the kind of thought that is every- 
where in the air. His character is the result of habits 
long indulged in of intense and humorous sympathy with 
classic mythology :— 

It is this perennial buoyancy of life which commands all 

_ the painter's sympathies whether with Nature or with man, 
who is a part of Nature. And this is in full unison with the 
Thought of our age, which is beginning to look with kindly 
and contented eyes on the universe as it is. 


“ FREELAND.” 


Mr. Godfrey Gumpel, writing on the “ Social Question,” 
gives us a summary of Dr. Hertzka’s scheme of a Free 
Land Colony. Mr. Gumpel says :— 

Desirous of promoting the undertaking, a number of 
gentlemen in London have formed themselves into a pro- 
visional committee for® the purpose of establishing a British 
Freeland Association, have framed a temporary set of rules, 
and now invite support from ladies as well as gentlemen by 
joining the Association. 

Here is an opportunity for the benevolent wealthy to step 
forward and assist in the solution of a question which is 
one of the most far-reaching in the history of our race. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gumpel does not give us any 
address to which persons can communicate who are 
desirous of joining this Association. 
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PRESENT POSITION OF CANADA. 


Mr. Lawrence Irwell sets forth the position of Canada 
from a somewhat pessimistic standpoint :— 

Great Britain is, I fear, becoming disgusted with Canada, 
her corruption, her slow growth, and her protectionism, and 
if the bulk of her population expressed a distinct desire to 
cut the political cable, it is not probable that there would be 
any very strong opposition upon the part of John Bull. 

In that, however, Mr. Irwell is mistaken, but if there be 
any more Mr, Irwell’s in Canada, there might be some 
truth in what he says. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. V. E. Johnson describes the University of Alex- 
andria under the title “The First University.” Mr. 
Alfred Slater, writing on “Human Selfishness—Trade 
Disputes,” suggests the modification of the Litany 
“From the tender mercy of mob rule, good Lord deliver 
us.” 


THE ARENA. 

Tue Arena for August is a woman's number, more than 
three-fourths of the articles being contributed by women. 
The most characteristic papers are those on “ Women’s 
Clubs ”—a symposium in which eleven leading American 
women take part ; all these women believe that women’s 
clubs are destined to do great things—they are compara- 
tively of late birth, but they have become very powerful. 
The women’s clubs seem to be too much of a school or 
university, hence Louise Chandler Moulton laments that 
American women’s clubs have not yet condescended to 
provide a place where you can invite your friends either 
for an elaborate dinner party or for a simple cup of after- 
noon tea. Mrs. Livermore thinks that it is better that 
women should keepthemselves separate, because only in this 
way will they acquire courage and independence ; but she 
has sense enough to see that the club of the future will not 
only consist of women or of men by themselves, but of both. 
The club of the future will, however, not exist in order to 
study political economy, municipal government, compul- 
sory and universal education, etc. That may be the 
American idea of a club, but certainly it is not the idea 
which prevails in practical and prosaic England. Then 
Mrs. Livermore, whose portrait forms the frontispiece, gives 
us her experience of twenty-five years on the lecture plat- 
form. Miss Gardener maintains that women are an irre- 
sponsible educated class, and a danger to the community 
because of their irresponsibility. Miss Willard discourses 
upon the coming brotherhood, in which shc suggests that 
a great deal of useful work might be done for humanity 
if women would but organise for the protection and 
defence of their poorer members. Miss Willard suggests 
one form of usefulness which might be taken up elsewhere 
than in America with advantage :— 

Already much has been done in the way of having a police 
matron at every police station. Before this, women were 
arrested by whom? By men. Tried by whom? By men. 
Sentenced by whom? By juries of men. And taken to the 
Bridewell by whom? By men. They never saw anybody 
but men. It came into the hearts of women who had never 
thought of it before, “ Now, why don’t we have some woman 
at the police station, to be kind and friendly to these 
women?” ‘The point gained in Chicago, the agitation spread 
to other cities, and success was ours in almost every large 
city of the nation. 

Miss Russell’s paper on “ Dress Reform” {s noticed else- 
where. There are the inevitable four articles on the 
pending Presidential Campaign, while Mr. Edwin Reed 
continues his argument in favour of the Baconian origin 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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THE FORUM. 

I notice elsewhere Mr. Walter Besant’s article on 
“Titerature as a Career,” and I have reprinted in He/ 
Mr. John Graham Brooks’ account of the ideal Frenc 
employer, the Harmels of Harmelville. The number is 
more solid than interesting. Those articles which are of 
interest to the British reader are comparatively few. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 

Mr. Richard H. Dana under this head explains why 
Americans regard Home Rule as essential to the unity 
of the United Kingdom. Home Ruleis the only possible 
union, as the Americans proved to their own satisfaction 
many times during the last hundred years. Mr. Dana 
draws an interesting parallel between the United States 
before the Revolutionary War and Ireland of to-day. 
He points out that even the Plan of Campaign had a 
parallel in the fact that the American merchants refused 
to pay four million sterling of private debts which 
they owed to the English merchants during the war. 
The money was paid when the war was ended, but during 
the period of agitation prior to the war the local courts 
were unable to enforce the collection of these debts. 
This is one of the many parallels which he draws between 
the British colonies of North America of the last century 
and Ireland to-day. It was because Home Rule with 
Union was refused to America that Britain lost America. 
After the great American Civil War, the North no sooner 
conquered the South than they gave the conquered 
states Home Rule, merely maintaining a garrison for 
twelve years to answer for order. As long as the army 
remained there was trouble. 

The troops were withdrawn under President Hayes in 1877, 
the Ku-Klux melted away, and the horrors have ceased. 
Taking, then, our own history and the continuing evidence 
before our eyes of the force for union there is in local self- 
government on local affairs in all our States, it cannot but 
seem to us that some sort of effectual Homie Rule for Ireland 
is what will alone unite Ireland in heart. as well as in name, 
with the British Empire, to the mutual advantage of both 
parts of the union. 

IN PRAISE OF THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Prof. William James has an article entitled “ What the 
Psychical Research Society has Accomplished.” It is a 
plain sensible narrative of the painstaking research of 
this: most useful society. It has, he says, been a sur- 
prisingly useful mediator between the old order and the 
new. Mr. James says that Mr. Myers, starting — 

From the most ordinary facts of inattentive conscious- 
ness, follows this clue through a long series which terminates 
in ghosts, and seeks to show that these are but extreme 
manifestations of a common truth, the truth that our rormal 
conscious life is but the visible segment of a spectrum in- 
definitely long, of which the invisible segments are capable, 
under rarely realised conditions, of acting and being acted 
upon by tne invisible segments of other conscious lives. 

THE CHURCHES AND TRADES UNIONS. 

The Rev. John Coyle has an article on this subject 
from the American standpoint. A committee on the work 
of the churches of the Massachusetts Congregational 
Association lately undertook to inquire whether the 
industrial discontent had produced any effect upon the 
attitude of the working men of Massachusetts towards 
the churches. The churches stated that thirty-eight 
per cent. of the population, chiefly native Americans, 
were habitual onan oers, but that they did not 
think that the industrial discontent had had much effect 
upon the attendance of the working men at divine service. 
The trades unions, however, think that forty-eight per 
cent, of the working men have been dienated from the 
churches, and while the working classes believe iu Jesus 
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they do not believe in Christianity. The cause of this 
alienation from the churches practically amounts to the 
accusation that the churches and preachers are allied 
with or subservient to the oppressing class. The article 
is interesting, and might be read with advantage in this 
country as well as ia America. 

THE NEW SOUTH. 

Mr. Richard H. Edmunds describes the unparalleled 
industrial progress of the South since 1865, when the 
Confederates laid down their arms. The war cost the 
South about one thousand million sterling. The total 
capital invested in manufactures in the whole United 
States amounts to £700,000,000 sterling. Notwith- 
standing this tremendous destruction to property, the 
South has pulled up in the last ten years more rapidly 
than any other part of the Union. The increase of the 
total assessed value in the Southern States between 1881 
and 1891 was £380,000,000 sterling, or more than a thir¢ 
of the total destruction of property in the war. Mr. 
Edmunds’s figures are very remarkable. Mr. Hoke 
Smith protests against the proposal to pass a Force Bill, 
which he thinks could not fail to check the rapidly 
increasing prosperity of the South. He thinks that the 
effect of the Force Bill on the South would lessen by fifty 
per cent. the value of the money invested in the South. 
This is surely an exaggerated estimate. 

CURRENCY AND TRADE. 

Mr. Louis Windmiiller writes an article on the folly of 
the free coinage agitation. Mr. David M. Stone pleads 
for the repeal of the present prohibitory tax of ten per 
cent. on the issue of State bonds, which he thinks would 
give America the most perfect currency for business 
purposes the world has ever seen. Mr. A. F. Walker, 
writing upon the Western Traffic Association, explains 
and describes the economic reasons which led to the 
presidents of the various Western railway companies 
establishing the Western Traffic Association, which has 
controlled the whole of the Western traflic since January 
31st, 1891. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Morison pleads for the recognition of the govern- 
ment of the municipality as a corporate and not as a 
politics| problem. He brings into clear relief the large 
increase of the civic population in the United States. 
Twenty-nine per cent. of the whole people live in towns 
of over eight thousand population, and in older manu- 
facturing states the proportion is sixty-two per cent. 

The proportion of Americans who live in cities grows larger 
and larger; the people will gradually find out how to govern 
them for the greatest real good of the greatest number, and 
whatever the method may be, it will be adopted, whether it 
be a government by State commissions, as in Washington, 
Pensacola, and Key West, or a government partly chosen by 
the city and partly appointed by the State, as in Paris, or 
under charters like the so-called “ Bullitt ” Bill, which a few 
years ago was applied to Philadelphia. But, in the present 
condition of American municipal affairs, let us neither cast 
away the safeguards that we have by adopting constitutional 
amendments against State “interference,” nor increase the 
opportunites for maladministration by enlarging the field of 
city expenditure. 


In Temple Bar for September, Mrs. Ciifford finishes 
her story on ‘‘ Aunt Anne,” and Rhoda Broughton begins 
the new serial entitled “Mrs. Bligh.” Mrs. Andrew 
Crosse gives us a regular hash of a paper, entitled “Old 
Memories Interviewed.” It is a kind of rag-bag of odds 
and ends—all manner of items. “A Stroil Through a 
Great Cruikshank Preserve,” by G. S. Layard, gives an 
account of Mr. Bruton’s collection at Gloucester. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue North American is a good average number, with 
two or three articles which are worthy of special notice. 
Of these Colonel Ingersoll’s article “In Praise of Tom 
Paine” and Giovanui Amadi’s Essay on the Pope will be 
found noticed on another page. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON HOME RULE. 


The Duke of Argyll has an article on “The English 
Elections and Home Rule,” to which one turns with some 
interest, only to discover that there is nothing in it except 
the old, old dissertation concerning the iniquity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. The Duke’s wrath some- 
times carries him into regions in which he seems to lose 
all sense of the ridiculous. For instance, he says :— 

It may well seem incredible to Americans when I tell them 
that in the Gladstonian scheme of Home Rule for Ire'and no 
such security was given for the freedom of the individual 
citizen, as is thus provided in your constitution. All pro- 
perty and all liberty was left absolutely at the mercy of the 
Irish Parliament. So monstrous a proposition had never been 
made before by any statesman. 

Would it be believed that the Duke is living under such 
a constitution, where there is no such security given for 
the freedom of the individual citizen as is provided by 
the American constitution? All property and all liberty 
is left entirely at the mercy of the Imperial Parliament, 
yet when the principle which is applied to every other 
English-speaking country outside the American Union is 
proposed to be applied to Ireland, the Duke exclaims that 
such a monstrous proposition has never been made. 


ANOTHER PROTEST AGAINST LADY JEUNE. 


Lady Frances Balfour, tle Duke of Argyll’s daughter, 

ntributes a somewhat spirited protest against Lady 
: onenen description of London society. Lady Frances is 
angry, and does well to be angry, and she gives the 
reasons for her anger, beginning with a protest against 
the current misrepresentation of the Queen’s abdicution, 
and finishing up with a complacent survey of the extent 
to which the Christian religion has influenced the moral 
life of the community :— 


It has been impossible to treat seriously a description of 
our social life, written in a vein so intemperate and exagge- 
rated ; but there are two charges brought against society by 
Lady Jeune which, if proved, would indeed point to the 
decay of our whole national life. She makes the gravest 
accusations against the young married women, the mothers 
of the rising generation, and she does not hesitate to press 
home these charges in language as unbridled as the license 
and immorality of which she accuses them. 

If it were true that “ strong religious belief” is decaying in 
any section of society, Lady Jeune would be justified in 
thinking the decline of morals as serious as she asserts it to 
be. But here again Lady Jeune is led away by the noisy 
few, and she is rendered incapable of appreciating the whole 
truth. If there are fewer restraints for those who sin against 
the moral law, there is also a greater liberty given to the fool to 
speak his thoughts on religious matters, and yet at no period 
of the Christian era has the sway of religion had more effect 
on the moral lives of the community. 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET AND AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

Gail Hamilton is an odd creature who can write, but 
whese mental balance seems to have been unhinged by 
Mrs. Maybrick’s imprisonment, Her article entitled 


“The Point of View,” is a soinewhat bitter attack upon 
the critics of Lady Somerset’s kindly account of American 
society. It is an odd article, in which Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Mrs. Maybrick and Lady Henry Somerset, and Mrs. 
Montague are all mixed up in a very curious kind of 
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salad. But what can one think of a writer who can 
make such a declaration as this :— 

I would, if I could, stop every festivity and turn every silk 
into sack-cloth till that innocent young mother is loosed 
from Woking Prison. 

Mrs. Maybrick to wit. 

THE SHUDDER IN LITERATURE. 

There is a very interesting article by M. Jules Claretie, 
in which he analyses and describes the strange craze for 
the horrible and occult which has invaded France. He 
writes as one who does not share in the present craving 
for the unnatural and abominable, and warns those who 
are indulging this taste that— 

One does not dabble in psychical mysteries with more 
impunity than one manipulates the strange chemical 
substances from which death can proceed on an explosion of 
picrate. Every mystery is attractive, like a problem, bu: 
dangerous, too, like everything that is without bottom and 
productive of vertigo. ‘The abyss has its loadstone, the void 
its magnet. The shudder is one of those forms of literature 
which are subtle and yet naive. Fear, which is a pain to 
children, becomes a pleasure for the d/asés, a caress like any 
other caress. It his its dangers, like morphine, like absinthe, 
like opium. 

IN PRAISE OF OUR NOBLE SELVES. 

Mr. Ex-speaker Reed, in an article entitled ‘‘ Two 
Congresses Contrasted,” indulges in a eulogy of the 
Congress over which he presided and managed in 
comparison to the one which followed. He says :— 

With the single exception of the Tariff Act, which is the 
subject of partisan attack, every Act passed by the Fifty- 
first Congress has remained unassailed by even a Democratic 
House, and the long list of Acts which, though done in two 
years, were really the business of more than eight years, now 
stand, with a single exception, approved by the silence of an 
opposition which was wildly and rampantly vociferous when 
these Acts were passed. 

Mr. Senator John T. Morgan writes on “Party Conven- 
tions” in an article in which he says the whole country is 
alarmed and disgusted to find that the ballot is a mere 
merchandise of corruption and the wicked support of the 
gambler. 

RECENT FLOODS. 

Major J. W. Powell discusses the recent floods in the 
United States, and arrives at certain definite conclusions, 
the most important of which is that our knowledge of the 
subject is much too indefinite :— 

The whole subject of rains, rivers, floods, and flood-plains 
demands further investigation. The first need is for accurate 
topographic maps ; the second need is for geological surveys 
by which flood-plains are outlined; the third need is tor 
hydraulic surveys by which the rivers are gauged and the 
powers to be controlled are discovered. As the facts come 
to light American genius will solve the problem. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Forbes continues his criticism—which is most 
appreciative— of “Abraham Lincoln as a Strategist.” 
ve Thurber discusses “ Business in Presidential Years,” 
and the Nun of Kenmare writes on the “ Deaconess 
Movement in Protestant Churches.” 





Cornhill for September contains a very clear and 
interesting account of the way in which the salt industry 
around Northwich is causing the whole countryside to 
fallin. It ig indeed a gruesome tale, one of the great 
dumb tragedies of modern industry. Even the account 
of the velicar fever in Demarara is pleasanter reading 
than this paper, “ Among the ‘ Wiches.’” The description 
of Barcelona is lively, but calls for nu special remark, 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes for August Ist, M. 
Eugéne Guillaume writes on some recent discoveries 
in the Pantheon of Agrippa. A young French archi- 
tect, M. Chedanne, has, by his researches, thrown much 
fresh light on this structure. He has discovered 
that the whole of the cupola was built in the time 
of Hadrian, and that the only part of the building, if 
any, which can be attributed to Agrippa, is the vestibule, 
which former observers had been inclined to regard as 
a later accretion. He has also solved various problems 
which have puzzled architects for centuries, but which, 
with their solution, will be readily intelligible only to the 
initiated. 

M. Julien Decrais, in an article on “ Foreign Immigra- 
tion into Englar d,” gives a clear and vivid aper¢gu of the 
sweating systen, and its causes, explaining in detail 
how it is fed by the constant incoming of pauper 
foreigners. But he has no conclusion to suggest except 
that strong measures will become necessary sooner or 
later, and that the only measure likely to be effectual is 
the total exclusion, by law, of such immigrants. Such a 
law, he says, is contrary to Er’ ‘ish traditions and 
instincts, but the force of circumstances, he thinks, will 
gradually change the direction of public opinion. 

M. C. de Varigny gives an account (apparently based 
on the New York Herald) of the Chicago Democratic 
Convention, as an illustration of political life in the 
United States. 

M. Vicomte d’Avenel continues his “ History of 
Prices,” of which the present instalment is headed “ The 
Credit and Ruin of Capitalists in Ancient Times,” and 
contains some interesting facts about the Jews and 
Lombards, as bankers, in the Middle Ages. 

M. Ferdinand Brunetiére contributes, as the sixth of 
his “ Etudes sur le XVITe. Siecle,” an excellent paper on 
Bayle, the author of the once famous -but now almost 
forgotten “ Dictionnaire Historique et Critique,” which 
may be said to be the precursor of all modern encyclo- 
peedias, even the great one of 1765—Diderot’s. The whole 
article reminds one of a historico-literary study by Mr. 
Saintsbury or Mr. Gosse. 

In the mid-August number, M. Nourrison, of the 
Institut de France, writes on “The Library of Spinoza,” 
making a recently-discovered catalogue of that great 
thinker’s books the text for a pleasant essay with much 
curious detail. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Tue Nouvelle Revue is this month less interesting than 
the Deuv Mondes. M. Paul Hamelle’s articles on the 
Trish question can be noticed better when the series is 
complete. M. Halperin- Kaminski writes on “The 
Grand Duke Constantine as a Poet,” and presents us 
with some specimens from his works rendered into 
French verse with the aid of M. Alfred Gassier. “The 
most prominent characteristic of the Grand Duke’s work 
is the deep sympathy he shows for the lowly and unfor- 
tunate, the love of truth and justice which emphasises 
every verse .... He puts into his poetical descrip- 
tions of the life of his regiment a great deal of fresh- 
ness and spirit, and shows a sincere love for his comrades- 
in-arms and the humble private, whose soul he has been 
able to penetrate. There is a little poem, called “Death,” 
which is truly a masterpiece of observation, grace, and 
sincerity. It is a perfect picture of the soldier's inner life, 
of his needs and his suffering, and one wonders how any 
prince, let him be ever so much of a poet, could so far 
assimilate to himself the life of the lowly.” ... . 
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Rear-Admiral Reveilliére pleads, in an article whose 
style recalls that of Victor Hugo’s novels, for the develop- 
ment of the French navy ai the works which are to 
make Paris a seaport. Ahmed Bey writes agaic on 
“ Persian Society,” treating, this time, of theatrical and 
other festivals. The dramatic history of Hassan and 
Hoseyn here described will be familiar to English readers 
from Matthew Arnold’s essay on “A Persian Passion 
Play.” 

Of other articles, we may just mention M. E. Watbled’s 
on “ Jeddah, and the Mecca Pilgrimages,” a short paper on 
the late Count Hiibner, over the signature M. N. de R—, 
and M. Edouard Fuster’s “ Jeunesse Grave,” discussing 
the pessimism of the younger generation, and the gospe 
which M. Renan has to preach to them. M. Fuster 
thinks, in despite of all, that the possibilities of the old 
religion are by no means exhausted. It may be a 
selfish faith to believe that if you conduct yourself 
well and fulfil certain religious duties you will be 
sure of Paradise in the end—and the Church often 
teaches no more than this; yet what high hopes, what 
astounding devotion does religion, generously explained, 
make possible! ‘ And if the day comes when philosophy 
no longer sustains us, and the excitement of action 
leaves us athirst, let us say to ourselves that we have not 
yet advanced far enough in life, and—being henceforth 
able to do so—simply appeal from M. Renan to the work- 
man passing by with his little boy on his shoulder.” 





THE CENTURY. 

Tue Grand Falls of Labrador are described by one of 
the few travellers who have ever seen and photographed 
them. The principal fall is three hundred and sixteen 
feet, more than twice the height of Niagara. The 
admirer of Antonin Dvorak who has been selected as 
Director of the National Conservatory of Music in 
America, gives some account of that Bohemian son of a 
butcher who has done so much to familiarise the world 
with musical genius of the Slavonic race. Mr. Glave 
describes and illustrates the journey of the pioneer pack- 
norse expedition to Alaska. M. Castelar carries the story 
of Columbus on to his discovery of San Domingo. Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt describes his experiences in elk- 
shooting on the Shoshone mountains in a way which 
suggests that elk will soon become as extinct as the 
buffalo. The art papers are devoted to Claude Monet of 
the moderns, and Tintoretto of the old masters. Mr. 
Brander Matthews hasan interesting illustrated essay on 
the pictorial poster. Speaking of Engiish posters, Mr. 
Matthews says :— 

British art is as lifeless as Teutonic ; the triviality of most 
of it, and its dominant note of domesticity, are to be observed 
also in its posters, which are devoted chiefly to things to eat, 
and to things to drink, and to things for household use. The 
brutal vulgarity of a London railway terminus, foul with 
smoke, is emphasised by the offensive harshness of the 
posters stuck upon its walls, with no sense of fitness and no 
attempt at arrangement. Oddly enough, the poster is still 
outside the current of decorative endeavour which has given 
us the Morris wall-papers, the Doulton tiles, the Walter 
Crane book-covers, and the Cobden Sanderson bindings. So 
it happens that one sees in Great Britain but little mural 
decoration of this sort which is not painfully unpleasant. 
Even when the advertiser seems to have taken thought and 
spent money, his effort is misdirected more often than not. 
Thus it is in Great Britain, in matters of art, good work is 
ever sporadic. There is no healthy organisation and ne 
steady development in England as there is in France; 
individual posters may be commonplace or distinguished or 
ugly, as luck will have it; and one suspects that public 
opinion rather resents than welcomes the stronger effort. 












The Australian “‘ Review of Reviews.” 

“Tue first number of the Australian Review or Reviews 
reached London at the close of last month. It was pub- 
lished in Melbourne on July 21st. The Arcadia, with the 
English Review, arrived 
that day. The cases were 
delivered at two in the 
afternoon, and by six 
o'clock the first instal- 
ment of the Australian 
edition, with the thirty- 
4 two Australian pages, was 
issued to the public. The 
first number has been very 
favourably received at the 
Antipodes. I hope that 
our Australian editor, Mr. 
Fitchett, will be as suc- 
cessful as his editorial col- 
league in New York. Mr. Fitchett, it may be mentioned, 
has just introduced the Gouin System of teaching French 
into the Hawthorn Ladies’ College at Melbourne. 
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Scribner. 

Mr. Titpen, of New York, left 5,000,000 dols. to found 
a library, but owing to his having left too much to the 
discretion of his executors, less than half of that sum 
will be devoted to the purpose. Scribner for September, 
publishes plans and views of the prospective building, 
which, even with its diminished funds, will be a very 
valuable addition to New York. There is a good account 
of St. Petersburg in a paper, “The Nevsky Prospekt,” by 
Miss I. F. Hapgood. There is a very interesting paper 
upon the pure Pueblos, an Indian tribe in New Mexico, 
whose descent is from the mother, and not from the 
father. The woman is mistress of the house, and all that 
it contains, and if her husband illtreats her, she can 
evict him. 

The family relations are very beautiful. Here are children 
never spoiled, never disobedient, almost never quarrelsome ; 
parents never neglectful and never harsh; and none who 
fail of respect to seniority—even as between boy and elder 
voy. Conjugal fidelity is as general as with us—the Pueblo 
was a prehistoric monogam, and punished unfaithfulness with 
death ; and it is doubtful if any American community can 
show a less percentage of loose women. 

Another article gives a good account of the education 
of the blind, and explains the Braille type. In the 
paper on “French Art,” by W. C. Brownell, he thinks it 
is perfect in form but lacking in soul. 


Blackwood. 

In Blackwoo?’s Magazine for September, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, H. E. Jerningham, describes the terrible cyclone 
which devasted Mauritius on the 29th of April, when 
1,100 people were killed, 2,000 were woundod, one- 
third of the capital was levelled to the ground, and 50,000 
persons were left homeless. Mr. Jerningham says that 
the cyclone made a noise like the boom of a ball from a 
100-ton gun. For an hour the roar was stupendous, 
deafening, and sickening. Mr. H.S. Hallett describes the 
construction of a Burma-China railroad as the best method 
of coping with the difficulties of Lancashire. Mr. H. 
Preston-Thomas has a pleasant little paper entitled “ An 
Experiment in Holidays,” telling how * and some twenty 
or thirty companions went co-operative holiday-making, 
and found the experiment extremely pieasant. There is 
a gossipy bookworm’s paper by Arnold Haultain on 
“Titles.” That indefatigable magazine writer, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, has a paper on “Games.” Mr. W. B. 
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Harriss describes “ Wazan.” Mr. W. Moffatt, writing oo 
“The Agricultural Interest and the Eight Hours’ Ques- 
tion,” thinks that a double shift plan might be introduced: 
more extensively than it is at present. The political 
article, “ What Next,” is written by a man who thinks 
that when Mr. Gladstone took Lord Salisbury's place, 
the honest watch dogs were turned away and the political 
wolves were admitted to the feast. 


English Illustrated. 

Two articles on the Times and Mr. Gladstone which are 
noticed elsewhere, but all the other articles are well worth 
reading. There is a story by Henry James entitled 
“Collaboration,” and Miss Hawker continues her short 
story, ‘A Royal Reception.” Mr. Lee J. Vance’s paper 
on the “ Work of Canadian Lumbermen” fills one with 
horror at the thought of the perils which have to be 
faced by some men in earning their daily bread. “ Vigi- 
lant,” of the Sportsman, writes on ‘‘ Doncaster and the 
St. Leger.” Sir George Thomas has a travel paper on his 
experiences in Damascus and Syria, and Mr. A. Shadwell 
deals with the popular subject of the ‘“ Parisian Police,” 
the chief defects of which is that it is too small; secondly, 
it is underpaid ; thirdly, its system is cumbersome and 
complicated ; and, fourthly, it is governed by the Press. 





Burmese Art. 

In the Magazine of Art for September Mr. Harry L. 
Tilly has the first part of au article on “ Burmese Art.” 
Speaking of the wood-carving, he rejoices that “ There 
are no schools of art to introduce a dead level of 
mediocrity; there are no contractors for art-ware to 
turn the workshop into a manufactory. Work is 
individual, and is never repeated ; for each fresh piece, 
it is hoped, will surpass everything that has been done 
before. Finish of execution is not thought of much con- 
sequence, but general effect is aimed at. This is probably 
because the work is all made to be set up in the open 
air, where even teak does not last long exposed to sun 
and rain.” The master-carver is the teacher, and to his 
pupils he is the best carver in Burmah; and the pupils, 
although they can be insolent enough to outsiders, are 
always respectfully attentive to their teacher. 





Miss Gordon Cumming’s Water-Colours. 

Axovut one hundred and thirty of these are-at present 
being exhibited as the Castle, Nottingham. Many of our 
readers, doubtless, recollect these and many others which 
were lent by the artist to various Courts in the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition. We had hoped that these very 
interesting and educational series, so illustrative of India 
and of the various Colonies, would have been secured for 
the Imperial Institute, but we regret to learn that they 
are now offered for individual sale. It seems a pity that 
these paintings (the value of wmch is so much greater 
collectively than simply in the pe of pictures) should 
be dispersed, and we should be glad to hear that some: 
patriotic Colonists or others had secured them en bloc for 
the benefit of the untravelled many, to whom Miss 
North’s paintings at Kew prove of such permanent 
interest. The volcanic series in New Zealand possess a 
special valu2 as ag memorials of beautiful scenes 
totally destroyed by the eruption of Mount Tarawora, 
which had lain dormant for upwards of a thousand years. 





Correction.—Introducing the paper of Major Verner, 
in the Nineteenth Century upon the proposed harbour at 
Dungeness, I said it would cost £40,000,000 to make the 
harbour at Dungeness. Dungeness was amisprint for Dover. 
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FRANCOIS VILLON. 
FRESH LIGHT ON THE FRENCH SCAMP. 


ALL lovers of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson will re- 
member the delightful essay on Francois Villon in 
“Familiar Studies of Men and Books,” and remember, 
also, how scanty and uncertain was all the information to 
he had, at the time of writing, concerning the life of that 
yvod-for-nothing poet—known to most of us if by nothing 
else, by the graceful “Ballade des Dames du Temps 
Jadis,” translated by Mr. Andrew Lang and the late 
Dante Rossetti—to name no more. M. Marcel Schwob, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for July 15th, devoted an 
extremely interesting article to him, based, for the most 
part, on recently discovered documents. Vilion was 
apparently not hanged (a point which has hitherto been 
doubtful), but otherwise his character does not gain on 
better acquaintance. His name was, in all probability, 
Francois de Montcorbin. 


HIS FIRST POEM. 


His first poem, on the model of the oid French 
romances, was suggested by an undergraduate prank, 
which resulted in a town-and-gown row, in which a law- 
student was killed, and the Rector had a narrow escape 
of his life. 

It appears, from a document in the Paris archives, that 
the members of the University were in the habit of 
“committing several excesses,” which caused the citizens 
to murmur. They dug up and carried off the milestones 
in the streets, and, taking ladders to the Porte Bandit, they 
pulled down certain tavern sign-boards attached to iron 
stanchions, and marched off with them in triumph. At 
the corner of the Rue du Martelet-Saint-Jean, on the 
site of the present Caserne Lobau, stood the Aétel of 
Mdlle. des Bruyéres, an ancient maiden lady with a 
crabbed temper and a love for lawsuits." The borne, or 
milestone, outside her front door was covered with quaint 
carving, and was one of the curiosities of Paris. Mdme. 
de Bruyéres had a new stone put up, which was imme- 
diately stolen. 

HIGH JINKS IN PARIS. 


The undergraduates placed one stone on the Montagne 
Sainte-Geneviéve, the other at a little distance from it, 
where the Collége de France now stands, Then, with 
burlesque ceremonies, they married the two, and conse- 
crated their privileges, forcing all passers-by, and espe- 
cially the king’s officers, to salute them by removing their 
caps. On Sundays and holidays they crowned the stones 
with chaplets of rosemary,and danced around them by night 
to the sound of flutes and other instruments. Growing 
bolder, they seized several sign-boards (in taking that of 
the “Truie qui File” at the Halles, one of them fell from 
the ladder and was killed on the spot), stole some thirty 
fowls at Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and plundered the 
butchers of the Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve of the iron 
hooks on which they hung out their joints of meat. 
Finally, they entrenched themselves and their sign-boards, 
with the rest of the spoil, a small cannon, and some 
swords, in the Hétel Sainte-Etienne. 

This state of things lasted till May, 1453. The turbulent 
scholars were the terror of Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve ; 
the burghers lamented, and the merchants appealed to 
the authorities. It is probable that Villon, who was still 
at the University in 1452, formed part of this joyous 
-company, and lent a hand in their pranks. They an- 
‘nounced that there would be “beaten heads” if they 
were interfered with; but the Provost of Paris, Robert 
d’Estonteville, interfered all the same, and the result was 





‘the town-and-gown row already referred to. 


> 
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Villon’s poem above referred to has been lost, and it 
is not known whether he took part cpenly in these dis- 
turbances. 

KILLS A PRIEST. 


He left the University in 1453, and seems to have 
been employed for some time in teaching the Latin 
grammar to three small boys. The affair for which he 
was condemned to death occurred on June 5th, 1455. He 
got into a quarrel with a priest, named Philippe Sermoise, 
and in the scuffle which ensued inflicted on him injuries 
of which he died. He was kept for some time in tho 
prison of the Chatelet, put to the torture, and had his 
sentence finally commuted to banishment. He then led 
a vagabond life for some time, and probably joined the 
“Enfants de la Coquille” at Dijon—a baud of robbers 
and sharpers, most of whom were originally wandering 
students, and some of whom had been among his com- 
panions at Paris. 

TURNS BURGLAR. 


Villon, however, was not long in returning to Paris. 
His friends interceded for him and procured him letters 
of indemnity, but he was soon et his old pranks again. 
In December, 1456, he was concerned with three others 
in a burglary at the College de Navarre. They got into 
the courtyard by means of a ladder stolen from the next 
house, broke open a chest fastened with four locks, inside 
which was a small walnut-wood casket with three locks, 
and extracted from the latter the sum of 300 écus. The 
theft was not discovered till the following March, which 
suggests that the college authorities must have had 
plenty of funds in hand. The perpetrators were dis- 
covered in May. But by this time Villon was safe out 
of Paris. He wandered about the provinces for some 
time composing the set of poems known as his “ Grand 
Testament.” It is impossible at present to trace the 
exact details of his wanderings between 1457 and 1461, 
but it is certain that, at some time during that interval, 
he was at the court of Charles d’Orleans, the prisoner 
of Agincourt. A parchment volume belonging to the 
dike, still extant, contains two of Villon’s poems, in 
Villon’s own handwriting. But their friendship does 
not appear to have lasted long. The duke’s poems con- 
tain hints at the defects in his character—especially 
his inability to speak the truth. 


IN GAOL. 


He was subsequently at the court of Jean de Bourbon, 
and in 146] was again imprisoned, at Muny-sur-Loire—it 
is not known for what offence—by the Bishop of Orleans. 
He was thrown into the oubliette, ironed, and kept on 
bread and water. He was liberated on the accession of 
Charles VII., who passed through Muny-sur-Loire in 
October. He returned to Paris after finishing the 
“Grand Testament.” The latest information we have o% 
his life is that in November, 1463, he was concerned in a 
fight in the Rue Saint-Jacques, of which M. Schwob gives 
the very characteristic details, Villon appears to have 
done what he could to bring on a row, and to have taker: 
himself off as soon as it became serious, leaving his 
comrades to get out of it as best they could. Here the 
curtain falls on him. He probably died some time in 1464, 
In 1461 he speaks of being ill, and troubled with a cough. 

M. Schwob says: “ Villon had no simplicity of soul. He 
possessed in the highest degree the gift of beautiful 
literary expression. He was a great poet. In an age 
when strength, power and courage were the only things 
of any value, he was small, weak, timid—he had the art 
of duplicity. If he was subtle out of depravity, it was 
this very depravity which gave rise to his finest verses.” 
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SOME REMARKS ON MATTEISM AND ITS CRITICS. 





WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CANCER COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 


YY.HE publication of the Report of the Mattei Experi- 
(S mental Committee, which appeared in the last 
number of the Review, has given occasion to many 
comments, some of which are irrelevant and absurd. Dr. 
Potter, chairman of the committee, anticipated the 
publication of the report by an article entitled “An 
Exposure,” in the British Medical Journal, in which he 
set forth the conclusions he had arrived at on the subject 
of Matteism, which were practically identical with the 
convictions he entertained before the enquiry began. 

He, and others who have taken their cue from him, 
regard the finding of the committee as absolutely 
fatal to all the claims of Count Mattei. So far as the 
claim to cure cancer is concerned, this is, of course, 
obviously true. The trial which I took so much trouble 
to bring about has so far not resulted in realising the 
anticipations based on the claims put forward by Count 
Mattei. 


WHAT THE EXPERIMENT PROVED. 


The facts are clear enough, and, so far as they go, we 
must accept them without demur. Five selected cases, 
certified to be unmistakably cancer by competent medical 
men, were the subjects of the experiment. They were 
treated according to the methods of the Matteist doctors. 
For twelye months their treatment has been persevered 
in, and, according to the universal opinion of the 
competent medical men who constitute the committee, 
not only has no cure been effected, but in every case the 
cancer has steadily developed and grown worse. It is, 
therefore, proved by this experiment that if five cases of 
indubitable cancer are subjected to the Mattei treatment 
for twelve months, there is no reason to believe, from the 
result of this experiment, that at the end of that time any 
progress will be made towards cure. It is true that the 
experiment is not yet complete, and before confidently 
deciding that none of the five will be cured it would be 
safer and more scientific to wait until the cancer had 
resulted fatally. 

But, without waiting any longer, it is safe to say that 
the treatment has not justified the faith based upon 
the cures which were said to have been effected. Hence 
if any one asks whether it is true that the Mattei reme- 
dies cure cancer it is perfectly correct to state that in not 
one of the five selected cases have they succeeded in 
effecting a cure. To that extent the doctors are justified 
in lifting up their horn on high and claiming all the credit 
which belongs to those who have subjected a very im- 
portant claim to a scientific test and found it wanting. 


WHAT IT HAS NOT PROVED. 


But the profession is not content with this. Nothing 
will satisfy them but that all men shall henceforth declare 
that Matteism is a fraud, a delusion, and a snare, and 
abjure for ever all reliance upon his oddly named globules 
and electricities. It i- curious how unscientific some 
scientific men become when they give rein to the passion 
of intolerance. Matteism may be a fraud, a delusion, 
and a snare, but that has certainly not been proved by 
the result of the Experimental Committee. Let us 
imagine for a moment that the boot is on the other leg, 
and that a committee of Matteists is impanelled to 
subject the surgical treatment of cancer to a crucial ex- 
perimental test. Suppose they get five similar cases to 


those which have undergone the present test, and 
subject them to the knife. If all died of cancer, as four 
of them certainly would under the most favourable 
auspices, would a single medical man give up his faith in 
surgery because of its failure in these cases? Weknow 
perfectly well that they would ridicule such a demand. 
They would say “cancer is of all diseases the most 
difficult to deal with. We never pretend to cure more 
than one in five on the whole average of cases—not one 
in any particular five that you may chance upon. We 
have cured none in this lot, but we may cure two in the 
next lot, which would bring our average up. But even if 
we admitted surgery could not cure cancer, it would be 
preposterous beyond words to deduce from that admis- 
sion that therefore surgery must be abandoned in all 
other cases as a fraud, a delusion, and a snare.” Yet 
mututis mutandis, that is exactly what the doctors are 
demanding as the necessary logical corollary of the report 
of the Committee of Observation. 


NO COMPARATIVE TEST, 


If I had known at the outset that the medical pro- 
fession claimed to cure even one in five as the result of 
surgical operation, the proper course would have been to 
have had two sets of fives under the competing treatment 
of Matteism and surgery. The results in the two groups 
might have enabled us to form a more accurate estimate 
as to the comparative merits of Matteism versus the 
knife. 

In justice to the Drs. Kennedy it should be pointed 
out that this was their proposal. At the first meeting 
of the Matteist Committee, Dr. Samuel Kennedy sub- 
mitted to the committee a proposition that, in addition to 
the cases which they undertook to treat, a similar 
number of cases shculd be subjected to treatment by the 
ordinary method. 

AND WHY? 

This proposal was rejected, Sir Morell Mackenzie 
saying very emphatically, that there was no need 
for this comparative method of experimentalizing, as 
it might be assumed that all the other cases would die. 
“Tf you can care them,” he said to Dr. Kennedy, “it is 
more than we can do. There is no cure for cancer. You 
may take it that the ordinary result of cancer is death.” 
On this definite declaration, the experiment was confined 
solely to the five cases treated by the Matteists. Since 
the experiment concluded I have been informed by the 
Registrar of the committee that so far from it being 
impossible to cure cancer by surgical treatment, the 
statistics contained in the best surgical works prove that 
the average cases in which cancer has been cured, with- 
out any recourse to a surgical operation averaged from 
5 to 27 per cent. 

If this had been brought before me when the com- 
mittee was instituted, I would certainly have pressed for 
the comparative test. I did not press for it because Sir 
Morell Mackenzie roundly admitted that it would only be 
a waste of time and money, for the non-Matteist cases 
were certain to die. 


IF I HAD CANCER. 


Practical correspondents keep writing to me asking 
what I would do now if I had the misfortune to be 
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SoME REMARKS ON MATTEISM AND ITS CRITICS. 


afflicted with cancer. I reply in the light of the results 
of thi- test, and of the figures giving the results of cases 
of cure without recurrence in three years by surgery 
as follows :— 


The practical conclusion of the whole matter seems to 
amount to this. If you have a lump anywhere on your 
body which you have reason to think has an off-chance of 
‘being cancer, go to the best doctor within your reach, within 
twenty-four hours of the discovery of the lump, and if it 
is not in any vital part and he thinks it is at a sufficiently 
early stage to give hope of success, let him cut it out root 
and branch, even if there is a doubt whether it is cancer. 
You will at least have one chance in five of saving your 
life. And as every day’s delay may increase the danger 
and diminish the chance of successful operation it would 
be foolish to delay it in order to try Matteism or any 
other ’ism, orthodox or heterodox. For delay, dangerous 
in all diseases, spells death in cancer. 

I hope no members of the Experimental Committee or 
other members of the faculty can complain of any short- 
comings on my part in expressing thus forcibly the 
plain and obvious moral to be drawn from the results at 
present arrived at. 


IF THE DOCTORS CAN DO NOTHING. 


But, correspondents will ask, if the disease is already 
advauced, or if there has been an operation and there has 
been a recurrence, and the doctors say that it is no use 
having another operation, what then? To this I reply 
that I accept the Report of the Committee as to the failure 
of the remedies to cure cancer, so I as loyally accept it 
when it certifies that the patients say remedies have alle- 
viated their suffering and cheered the lives of those who 
underwent the treatment. Therefore on the hypothesis of 
surgery being admittedly useless, I would then submit 
myself to be treated by Count Mattei’s,globules and elec- 
tricity, not expecting to be cured, but believing from 
the evidence, so far as it has been taken in the present 
test cases, that I should «diminish the local pain, 
improve my general health, and make the most of 
the life that was left to me. For there is no difference 
of opinion as the success of the treatment in alleviating 
the sufferings of the subjects of the experiment— 
at least in their own opinion—in improving the general 
health of the patients in keeping their minds at ease, 
and in postponing if not diminishing the fierce pain 
which is usually the accompaniment of cancer. No one 
who has ever watched by the death bed of a cancer patient 
will admit that a medicine which does all that the Matteist 
remedies have literally done for these patients should be 
denounced as mere fraudulent quackery. Of course it is 
said that the benefit dorived by the patients is solely due 
to the power of suggestion, and that their freedom from 
pain is simply due to the fact that the disease has not yet 
made sufficient progress to touch the trunk nerves. As 
‘to that we shall see when the cases develop. We shall 
not lose sight of these five cases, and from time to time 
I hope to be able to report as to whether or not the 
admitted success of the remedies in alleviating subjection 
symptoms is continued to the end. As for the power of 
suggestion, that may be tried by others besides 
-Matteists. 

NON SEQUIIUR. 


One word more in reply to some medical critics. They 
-argue thus: Matteism has failed to cure cancer in 
twelve months in one out of five sample cases; therefore, 
:Matteism can cure nothing, and it ought to be a penal 
-offence to sell Mattei’s medicines for the cure of any disease 
whatever. This is simply to make themselves a laughing- 
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stock for the world. Too much zeal on behalf of their 
noble profession has eaten up their logic and their 
common-sense. 

The question whether the use of a secret remedy, 
which cures, should be made a matter of fine and im- 
prisonment, is best discussed in the light of personal 
experience, even if it is extremely trivial. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENUVE, 


I fortunately enjoy very good health, but I was troubled 
for some years with a very persistent heartburn or eructa- 
tion after meals, which sometimes occasioned me consider- 
able inconvenience. I had consulted several doctors, 
and taken a good many of their prescriptions. They 
produced temporary relief, but the inconvenience 
returned. When I was in Italy on my visit to Count 
Mattei, I suffered from a severe attack of nausea, when, 
in sheer despair, I tried some of the Count’s little 
globules. There was no question of suggestion in my 
case, for I did not believe they would do me any good, 
and said so at the time I took them. They had scarcely 
dissolved in my mouth when the sickness disappeared as 
if banished by a magic wand. Since then I have always 
carried about with me one of the small phials of the 
remedy which thus stood me in such gvod stead, and I 
have never failed in obtaining instant relief from my old 
trouble by simply putting half a dozen of the globules on 
my tongue. What is more, the need for taking them has 
now almost entirely disappeared; but if I ever have 
an attack of indigestion, I always can get rid of it in 
less than half an hour by using these Mattei remedies. 
Heartburn and indigestion are but trifling maladies, but 
they probably occasion mankind more inconvenience than 
all the cancers that have ever existed. And when I find 
that I can get rid of this troulie at shorter notice 
with less inconvenience, and with more absolute cer- 
tainty, by using the Mattei globules than I can by using 
any other medicine doctors have ever supplied me, I 
feel just a trifle indignant when the medical men who 
have failed to cure me propose to subject me to pains 
and penalties, because I cure myself with medicines which 
they are pleased to describe as fraudulent concoctions of 
quackery. Take another instance: One of my boys 
suffers from bleeding at the nose—a trifling thing, no 
doubt, but every head of a family knows how troublesome 
such hemorrhage sometimes becomes. Thanksto themuch- 
derided “ electricities ” of Count Mattei, my boy now never 
suffers from more than a momentary inconvenience. The 
moment the bleeding begins he applies the liquid, which 
some assert to be nothing but distilled water, and the 
bleeding ceases. This is so much a matter of course that 
it excites no remerk, but every time it occurs it supplies 
the most conclusive of all evidence as to the fact that 
there is something in the remedy chemical analysis can- 
not discover, for the liquid does things which distilled 
water cannot do. 


WANTED, A TRIBUNAL! 


The moral of the whole controversy is that there ought 
to exist a competent, permanent, scientific tribunal 
which would undertake the experimental observation of 
the operation of all remedies whatever. Sometimes, as 
in this case of cancer, the remedies would fail ; at other 
times they would succeed, and the record alike of succcss 
or of failure would be almost equally useful. The outery 
against secret remedies is natural enough, but it is nos 
reasonable to say that you will let your patient die rathor 
than give him a medicine the composition of which is 
unknown. The doctor may prefer to allow this, but the 
patient naturally thinks otherwise. 
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A REPORT OF PROGRESS. 


(HE article on “ How to Learn a Language” in the 
May number of the Review or Reviews has aroused 
a very wide feeling of interest both in this country and 
in America, where the article with the illustrations was 
reprinted in the American Review or Reviews. Many 
letters have been received asking for information as to 
the progress of little Jack and his brothers on the 
system, under the care of M. Bétis, and also desiring 
further details as to the progress of the practical part of 
the method. 
THE EXAMINER'S REPORT. 


The effect of the application of the system upon Jack 
—who three months ago did not know a word of any 
other language than English—and on his brothers can 
best perhaps be judged from the letter of Monsieur A. C. 
Poiré, who examined him on his progress and witnessed 
the lessons. Monsieur Poiré writes to me as follows :— 

18, Portland Place, Halifax, August 19th, 1892. 

Sir,—Having read in the May number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS the very remarkable article on Monsieur Gouin’s 
new method of teaching and learning languages, and also 
the interesting appreciations of Professor Blackie and Mr. 
Wren, I adopted what I thought to be a practical method 
before pronouncing on the system. I first read and studied 
the book explaining the method ; then I attended the course 
of daily lessons in French and German held during August, 
to see how it would workin practice. I had long conversa- 
tions with Messrs. Howard Swan and Victor Bétis, who have 
undertaken to make the method known in England, and who 
thoroughly explained it to me ; and lastly, but most important 
of all, I solicited and was granted the favour of judging of 
the result on your own children, after three months teaching 
—one hour a day in the case of Jack (eight years old), and 
after three months at two hours a day in the case of his 
older brothers, who, however, had been taught on the older 
system for sometime before. 

To express my impressions after that visit, I find only two 
words—wonderful! incredible! If, before reading the book, 
before having it thoroughly explained to me, and before 
attending the lessons, I had heard the children speak French, 
I certainly could not have believed that only three months 
had been needed to attain such results. Honesty compels 
me to make here a very humiliating confession. My pupils, 
taught by the old method, cannot do after years of hard 
tedious work what Jack can do after three months of in- 
teresting play. 

Two examples will show what results may be expected. 
Jack could repeat, at my request, an episode in the life of the 
shepherd, containing at least twenty-five sentences, many of 
them idiomatic, and that in perfect-French. Not only could 
his brothers do the same for a piece which they studied 
six weeks ago and never saw or heard since, but they did 
what I—a Frenchman—could not have done: they heard 
half a column of the Petit Journal, which I had brought, read 
by the professor in the tone in which he would have read it 
to French listeners, and the young English listeners repeated it 
almost word for word in perfect French. Let those who have 
tried to study a foreign language say whether I was justified in 
using the words—wonderful! incredible! Monsieur Bétis 
seems to have done in three months what he had undertaken 
to do in six, and I am now quite convinced that English 
children can be taught in a year, at one hour a day or five 
hours a week, to speak fluently and correctly in French, 
German, or indeed any other language, and not only to 


speak but also vastly increase their thinking power and 
reasoning faculties. 

Two things also struck me during the lesson given in m 
presence to your children :—1. Not a single word of English 
was spoken by master or pupil from beginning to end, and 
yet the pupils understood perfectly ail the explanation given. 
2. Jack’s power of forming pictures in his mind, of seeing 
clearly and quickly the logical succession of actions described, 
and the astonishing rapidity with which he repeated the verb 
expressing each action, and afterwards the sentences con- 
structed on those verbs. 

I then saw clearly that the great discovery of Monsieur 
Gouin, the one point which is the very basis of the system, 
and on which it is necessary to insist, is the representation 
in the mind of the actions spoken of. Every one who has 
studied children knows the wonderful faculty that the child 
possesses of imagining a logical succession of actions, of 
seeing quite clearly the images in his mind, and of express- 
ing those images by words aiready heard in connection with 
those actions, which follow each other in a certain definite 
order in his mental vision as when told in a tale. That 
power to evoke images, pictures, scenes, actions, is very great 
inachild. It is the means by which he learns and remem- 
bers. The use of that power is also intensely interesting to 
him, just in the same way as the magic lantern is inte- 
resting, because one image follows another without giving the 
eye time to tire of the details of the scene. Now if, while 
the child is engaged at looking at the picture, the master 
describes in a loud, distinct voice the action or scene repre- 
sented, that sound (whether native or foreign, known or 
unknown) becomes almost indissolubly associated with the 
picture seen, and that point has been clearly demonstrated 
to me during the German lessons. Though continually re- 
minded to imagine the fact, I very often saw in my mind the 
printed or written form of the idea, the result being that my 
more fortunate neighbeur, who knew no German at all, and 
therefore could only see the image of the action, could repeat 
far more correctly than I could. 

The adult possesses the same quality as the child, but ina 
lesser degree, simply because, by our old method of teaching, 
we have continually striven to stultify, instead of develope, 
that glorious gift of nature, inasmuch as we have directed 
the attention of the pupils to printed signs and abstract 
conceptions instead of trying to make the thought, that is 
the scene, clearer and more distinct in his mind. 

The training course for teachers, which has just ended, 
would be for me another proof of the excellence of the 
method. Most of the members are experienced teachers ; 
and many, like myself, came somewhat prejudiced, our 
minds full of the traditions of the past, ready to present 
objections and find fault. We adl believe now that Monsieur 
Gouin’s method will enable us to attain far greater results, 
not only with private pupils and small classes, but also with 
the average classes of thirty or forty pupils. We telieve 
that, by that system, we shall have no more dull boys, 
because we ask the pupils xot to work, not to listen, but to 
see, and all teachers know (or ought to know) that what we 
call a dull boy is the one boy who cannot or will not make 
the mental effort necessary to grasp abstractions, but is fol- 
lowing a cricket or football match in his mind, while we are 

speaking words instead of describing images before him. 

I am so convinced of the practicability of the method that 
I shall use it for my evening classes, and shall try to in- 
duce a head master to let me apply it in the elementary 
class. Several of the teachers who have attended the course 
intend to do the same. 
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We are not here in presence of a new method scarcely 
different from other methods, but of what 1 beileve to be 
the method, necessarily true because it is that of nature 
-aided and improved by art, and if you think any part of this 
letter may help to call the attention of teachers to its 
importance, I shall be glad if you will publish it.—Believe 
me, sir, yours truly, A. C. Porre, (French master at the 
Hudderstield College, at the Heath (Halifax) Grammar School, 


tc. 

Ps. Allow me to mention that I have taught French in 
English schools for eighteen years, that my pupils have 
gained distinctions in almost every public examination, and 
that I give lessons to more than 500 students every year; 
therefore I may claim to know something of the subject I 
am writing about.—A. C. P. 

A HOLIDAY COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A holiday course was formed as announced in July, 
and has been held for three weeks in London, for the 
purpose of training teachers and demonstrating the 
practice of M. Gouin’s method. A class of between 
twenty and thirty persons was formed, consisting mostly 
of teachers, head masters, and professors of languages. 
This class has been exceedingly successful, as would appear 
from the testimonial sent in at the end, signed by those 
in attendance. Some 100 or more exercises were worked 
through in class on the system, the matter of the lessons 
being scenes (in “series ” of idiomatic sentences) expressive 
of the life around the family in the house, dressing, the 
toilet, the housework of a day, the breakfast and cooking, 
and the life of a shepherd, giving the expressions of 
mankind in simple primitive life. These lessons were 
interspersed with conferences on the great part the 
imagination. may be made to play in languags teach- 
ing; on the gift for languages—in what it really 
consists, and how it may be acquired ; on the importance 
of the verb in the phrase; on the organisation of 
language into that expressive of the ebjective facts of 
life and that expressive of subjective thoughts; on the 
method of training the memory by logical association ; 
and on the organisaion of grammar teaching on a more 
interesting and psychological basis. _ Demonstrations 
were also given in class on a number of children, and a 
course of German was also carried on. Nut the least 
interesting were the specimen lessons in unknown 
languages, such as Spanish, and the application of the 
use of mental visualisation, so greatly used in the system, 
'to the teaching of geometry, the multiplication table, the 
alphabet, and science. 

At the conclusion of the course, a vote of satisfaction 
in the results of the course was moved by Mr. Richard 
Waddy, M.A., of the Abbey School, North Berwick (who 
said he came convinced of the theoretical value, and was 
now equally convinced of the practical possibilities of 
M. Gouin’s work), and was seconded by Mr. Guy M. Camp- 
bell, of the Royal Normal College for the Blind (who 
said he had come prejudiced against the system, but now 
remained an earnest adherent). The following letter was 
then signed by those in class on the last day, and was 
forwarded to M. Gouin :— 

34, John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
August 19th, 1892. 
To Monsieur Francois Gouin, Paris. 

Dear Sir,—This address proceeds from the students and 
‘teachers of languages who have attended here during the 
past three weeks, to acquire, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Howard Swan and Victor Bétis, a practical knowledge of 
your “ Series Method.” 

The recent publication in England of your book on ‘The 
Art of Teaching and Studying Languages” awakened in 
those who read it an ardent desire to know more of a method 
that seemed so full of hope. Accordingly, we gladly availed 
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ourselves of the holiday class opened by Messrs. Swan and 
Betis, and now we feel ourselves in a position to judge, from 
actual experience, of the merits of the new system. Briefly, 
then, we came, we saw, and we were conquered! We, one 
and all, intend to adopt and spread your method so far as in 
us lies. 

Before separating we wish to send to you, into whose 
labours we have entered, this expression of our thanks, and 
to bid you God-speed on the work you have in hand. And, 
lastly, we would congratulate you on having secured in 
Messrs. Swan and Bétis two such able exponents of your 
opinions. It is impossible to remain unkindled by their 
enthusiasm, or unconvinced by the earnestness and lucidity 
of their teaching. 

(Signed) 

RICHARD W Wappy, M.A. (fhe Abbey School, North Ber- 
wick). 

MARGARET C. CROMBIE (Kindergarten Training School, 
Leylands, Stockwell). 

LAURA ANNE WARD (Kindergarten, Beckenham). 

Guy M. CAMPBELL (Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
Upper Norwood). 

RoBERT C. CRAIG, M.A. (Hemel Hempstead). 

N. C. PRYDE (Head Mistress, Bedford Park High School). 

Apa M. SWALLOow (High School for Girls, Bury) 

GERTRUDE E. M. SKUES (Nunhead, London). 

F. A. W. TAYLER, M.A. (Orwell Rectory, Koyston, Camb.). 

Cuas. ALLOWAyY (Church School, Bulwell, Nottingham). 

M. E. Barns (Eton College, Windsor). 

ELISE ZURCHER (High School, Leicester). 

HENRY B@LKE WOODALL (Mil!ldown House School, Bland: 
ford). 

EMILY PATTEN (Goole, Yorks). 

HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. (North London Collegiate Schoo) 
for Girls). 

MLLE. DE ST. MANDE (ditto). 

FLORENCE Mays (ditto). 

ARTHUR H. Coomss, B.A. (Keyford School, Frome, Somer- 
set). 

FRANCIS C, THOMPSON (Northamptor). 

8. RAWLINGS (Reddish). 

f. P. KELLY, F.R.C.S. (West Hampstead). 

A. C. Potre (French Professor, Huddersfield College and 
Heath (Halifax) Grammar School). 

Mary L. SwWALLOw (Wandsworth). 


No further classes are being held at present at Gray’s 
Inn, though, no doubt, holiday and other training classes 
for teachers on the system may be arranged there or else- 
where after the class books are published. Very probably 
a holiday course in French and German will be held next 
year in Paris. Particulars from the directors of M. 
Guuin’s “Series Method” in England will be obtainable 
at Messrs. Philip and Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. Ar- 
rau,yements are being made for the method to be applied 
at oace in several schools in London and the provinces 
for the elementary teaching of French, German, and 
Latin. 

lt was stated recently that the latest prodigy in mathe- 
matical calculations, the calculating boy, Inaudi, who 
was investigated recently by the French Academy, 
acquired his extraordinary faculty by a process similar to 
that by which Monsieur Gouin teaches languages. In an 
article in the Chautauquan, for September, by Alfred 
Binet, this is stated to be incorrect. 

I hear, however, that M. Bétis has carefully investi- 
gated the method of calculation adapted by Inaudi, and 
many of the questions posed in the Academy investiga- 
tion were given at his instigation. He has worked out 
the method employed by these so-called “ prodigies” into 
a system, and has already trained an artificial calculating 
boy. His researches on this interesting subject are to be 
published. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


“THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS.” BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Rg FR. W. HEINEMAN added last month to his International Library of Fiction (2/6 and 3/6) a translation of the 

latest, and in some respects the best, of Bjirnson’s novels. As the story deals with one of the most important 
questions which perplex the mind of man, and handles it with originality and audacity, I have selected it as the Book of 
the Month. Mr. Chr. Collin, of the University of Christiania, who his for some time past been engaged in a biography 
of Bjérnson, has kindly consented to preface our account of the book itself by a living picture of its poet-author, 
together with some account from Bjérnson’s own lips as to the origin of the book, and the object with which it was 































attention throughout the world. 


I1—THE AUTHOR. 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Norwe- 
gian Apostle of Peace, is one of the 
most combative of men. One would 
think that he must have been meant 

y for a warrior; his head, his figure are 
those of a chieftain. When his grey 
eyes flash under jutting brows, and his 
bushy hair looks bewildered, as if 
startled by some earthquake of passions 
beneath, then, with his nether lip 
slightly pouting, and his broadshoulders_, 
drawn back, he makes one think of {” 
some old Norse Viking, bent on battle |S 
and ref for the fray. s 

But Mother Nature seems to have 
made sport of this her gifted child. 
Carefully has she equipped him for 
combat, and carefully has she planted 
him in the most peaceful surroundings. 
Born in Norway, once the nest of sea- si 
rovers and a nursery of civil war, but (From a photograph by Leverin, Christiania.) 
the home of a placid and cautious race 


of character. 





written. Asa study of one of the most interesting men of letters of our day, Mr. Collin’s article will command 


HIS ANCESTRY. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s father, al- 
though a quiet rural parson, was some- 
thing of a giant, who once threw the 
strongest man in the district out of his 
study and down a staircase, and who, 
after making his ‘arrival in a new par- 
sonage, surprised his parishioners by 
dragging the plough along his field. 
“How strong you are, father!” the 
future poet once said to him. ‘‘ Not 
I!” said the parson ; “you should have 
seen my grandfather !” 

I do not greatly wonder that this 
strong parson got impatient at waiting 
for the proper and appointed plough- 
horse. For he had been a farmer, or 
rather a peasant proprietor, before he 
went up to the university and reached 
that goal of peasant ambition: a wide 
cassock and a daisy-like clergyman’s 
ruff. And his son has inherited the 
old family fondness for work in the 


—born, moreover, a parson’s son, and himself marked fields. You are not likely to hear him boast of having 
out for the Church—he seems to have been set apart for written country tales, at once delicate and racy, like 
some curious experiment in the rearing of new varieties “Synnéve Solbakken” and “A Happy Boy,” or vigorous 

plays like “A Bankruptcy,” “A Gauntlet,” 


and “A New 
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System,” or the words of those songs which fill the air 
wherever Norsemen sing their love of dear old wrinkied, 
weather-beaten Norway. 

HIS PEASANT INSTINCTS. 

But if you visit his plain country house up ia a side 
valley of the Gudbrandsdal, you will see that he 1s proud 
of having added fifteen acres to Norway’s hard-won corn 
fiells, and of having relieved his land of a hundred 
thousand cart-loads of stones. I do not know whether 
it is due to the fact that mvdern novelists are given to 
symbolic expression; buc stonebreaking is certainly 
Bjornsoa’s favourite sport. “I was muci more proud,” 
he once said to me, “ when I first saw my own name on 
hi than when I saw it shining on the cover of a 

ok.” 

But these agricultural instincts, deep-rooted in the old 
stock of freeholders, did not awaken till Bjérnsoa had 
gratified his roving spirit and his southward longings by 
two long visits to Italy, and mauy other rambles besides. 


POET BY HEREDITY. 

Still earlier awoke his poetical gifts, perhaps inherited 
along with some of the delicacy and tenderness of his 
nature, from his mother’s family, which at this same time 
reared in its owu nest a most original tone-poet. His 
name was Richard Nordraak, and he proved a valuable 
kinsman of Bjérnson’s by linking wonderfully fresh and 
simple music with some of his first cousin’s finest poems. 

Hymns were Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s first poetical out- 
burst, when he was still a Jit-le boy, trying to master the 
form of poetry placed within his ken in the parsonage. 
“Very good,” said his mother; ‘* but your hymns have 
no rhyme, and no metre!” For, as he had only heard 
hymns sung, he ignored the fact that words were to be 
ordered by the strict discipline of verse. 

At school, in the lovely town of Molde, he fought for 
the small boys against the bigger ones. Next, he organ- 
ised a club, called the “ Union,” with “ Liberty” for its 
literary organ. And whea, in the year 1848, the French 
Presidential election was warmly discussed in the club 
and finally put to the vote, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, then 
in his sixteenth vear, voted for Lamartine the poet as 
President of the French Republic. 


HIS SAGA PERIOD. 

During his school-days, he steeped his mind ia the 
records of the old Norse and Icelandic Saga herves. And 
long after he had become a student, he seems to have 
resorted to the times of Olav Tryggvason, Olav the 
Saint, and Sverre Sigurdson as the favourite haunt and 
playground of his fancy. The first little drama of his 
that was acted, “ Between the Battles,” shows that he 
had drawn the olden times near unto himself, and striven 
to enter into the complex soul of Sverre, the most 
pugzling and fascinating of the old kings. 

“his was in 1857, the same year that his “Synnéve 
Solbakken ” was born—to live as loug as the Norwegian 
language. Four years later he made King Sverre the 
hero of a new drama, written in Rome, at a time when 
Bjérnson was watching with deep interest Garibaldi’s 
gallaut fight for freedom. And the following year he 
wrote the most stirring of his Saga plays, the trilogy of 
* Sigurd Slembe,” being the tragedy of an_ill-starred 
pretender to the throne, by nature intended for a chief- 
tain, but thwarted and belittled by evil circumstances. 
The most vibrating chord of this dramatic poem is that 
which sounds the strong and gifted man’s yearning to be 
a leader of men, and to lead them only for the good of 
his country. 

Ten years later, in 1872, Bjérnson wrote his last Saga 
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play, about “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” the old king and 
Crusader. And even now, in his sixtieth year, he may 
be heard reading aloud to his family and his neighbours 
a splendid scene from the old Sagas, describiag in 
masterly, brief speeches the gathering of chieftains at 
Bergen, assembled to elect a new king. This scene 
Bjornson reads like a consummate actor, making each 
chieftain individually distinct by inflection of voice and 
manner of diction. 

But while Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson had thus been living 
into the characters of the greatest, and also of the 
most unhappy of Saga chieftains, the surrounding con- 
ditious of his life had beea gradually entangling him in 
modern everyday struggles, perhaps more useful, but 
much less heroic. 

He had been allowed to freely feed his combative 
instincts on the old battle-records, but only to have them 
forced into small modern channels. While brandishin 
the rusty sword of Sverre in the realm of shades, he 
been learning to wield a journalist’s pea in the workaday 
world, and quickly became famous for his brief seatences, 
“ incisive as sword-cuts.” 

THE THEATRE WAR. 

He became a public leader of men, in a small way, as 
early as 1856, when he led what is kaowa as the “ theatre- 
battle,” which, enlivened by seven huudred whistles and 
cat-calls, young Bjérnson himself headed with a long 
Scotch watchman’s pipe. This battle, directed agaiast 
the supremacy of Danish actors on the Norwegian 
stage, was not without its effect, especially as Bjécnsoa, 
in more private circles, had dimmed the halo of the 
Danish tragic actors by splendidly mimickiag their 
somewhat mincing, staccato proauaciation. 

But it was mainly by his plays that he, along with 
Henrik Ibsen, not only conquered the Norwegian stage, 
but also invaded the Danish and S vedish theatres. Nay, 
since he began writing modern dramas, in 1874, he has, 
along with Ibsen, been beleaguering most of the great 
European stages, often taking the public by storm. 

HIS POLITICAL UAREER. 

Like Henrik Ibsen, Bjérnsoa has been a stage-manager, 
but at last he left his position at the Kristiania Theatre, 
because he was not allowed to have his own way. 
It is said that afterwards some of his conservative 
opponents regretted that they did not let him have free 
scope on the boards. For then they might have beep 
spared the annoyance of seeing him, at every critical 
moment, burst forth as the manager of the political stage. 
The theatre might have served as a social safety-valve, as 
it had often done befor>. Oaly think what would have 
happened if those impetuous, comb:tive instincts of his 
had not, from his early youth, been diverted into the 
channels of fiction, and enlisted in fighting over again 
the old heroic battles, which are at least harmless to 
those now living? 

Well, enlisted only up toacertain degree. For even as 
a young stage-manager at Bergen he had not been quite 
absorbed by his Saga plays, nor contented to be a leader 
of phantoms of the stage. During a political crisis, he 
had, by his vigorous press articles, greatly helped to decide 
the election of the Bergen representatives to the Stor- 
thing. And from this time he has been, in an increasing 
degree, a driving force in Norwegian politics, being not 
only an eloquent interpreter, but often a maker, of public 
opinion. The amount of strong language spent upon him 
by the opposite party is a fairly good dynamometer of 
his influence. 

I cannot here enter into an account of his many 
political campaigns, buf as a popular orator he towers 

















above all the speakers of his country, fascinating alike 
the urban and the rustic mind by the undulating rhythm 
of his eloquence. 

A VIKING OF PEACE. 

This, then, was the way in which the outward circum- 
stances of Bjérnson’s life experimented, as it were, with 
his inward gifts and instincts. His inborn battle-spirit, 
nourished by the records of ancestral exploits, was forced 
into the channels of modern bloodless warfare. Imagine 
an old chieftain, bard and warrior, transplanted from 
the social soil of civil war, where sword and axe 
argued the gospel of Peace on Earth, into some modern 
soul, where grow the arts of a gentler warfare. If such 
an experiment could be tried, I believe we should see a 
character not very unlike that of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

But he would not wish to exchange his modern war for 
the old battles of Olav end Sverre. Nur do I think that 
when Bjérnson made his gallant crusade, through Norway, 
Denmark, and part of Sweden, against the double standard 
of sexual morality, he envied Sigurd Jorsalfar crusading 
in the days of yore to the Holy Land 

Some of Bjérnson’s countrymen think it a good, 
though involuntary, joke on his part, that he, of all men, 
should have become an ardent apostle of peace, and a 
fervid believer in the abolition of war. But he wants 

only in order to carry on a new and higher warfare. 
yp ies his own pers¢v.al history has shown him that 
the combative instincts, once trained and developed in 
the brutal struggle for the rights of the stronger, may 
now be used in contending for the rights of the weak. 
War, apart from its other abominations, diverts valuable 
and inherited energy away from the modern holy wars. 


CONTRASTED WITH TOLSTOI. 

Both as an apostle of peace and as an apostle of purity, 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson is exceedingly different from his 
greatcontemporary, LeoTolstoi. Whilethelatter preaches 
a kind of Buddhist non-resistance to evil, Bjérnson believes 
in the duty of active struggle for right, even by arms, if 
need be, but much rather by moral weapons. For the 
enemy is no tangible man, but certain evil or ignorant 
desires in the minds of men. How absurd to maim and 
mangle their bodies, when we really want to get at their 
minds, and correct something twisted in their character ! 
These invisible enemies, which are beyond the reach of any 
bullet piercing a man’s brain, can often be reached by a 
soft and gentle word. Words are weapons, more far- 
reaching and more penetrating than any projectiles of 
steel. ords are the only bomb-shells that carry mind- 
force within them, and are made to explode within the 
mind. And with these subtle shells, from poets and 

ressmen, we are daily pelted, however ignorant of the 
act that we are standing in the midst of the glorious 
battle of mind against mind. 

This is the combat where Bjérnson feels at home. To 
him war is a survival of the past, when people did not know 
the subtle guise of their real enemies, often hiding within 
themselves, and not seldom being the “ghosts” of 
ancestral sins. 

“THE RIFLEMEN'’S MARCH.” 

Only once, I think, in Bjérnson’s career did matters 
look as if he were going to be put back from the real 
modern combat into something like the old Saga con- 
ditions. This was during the great political crisis which 
ended in the Rigsret, or Impeachment of the whole Con- 
servative Ministry. It was then generally believed that 
if the King and his councillors should baffle or reject the 
judgment of the Supreme Court, their action would lead 
to a civil war, and thus far bring back the times of Olav 
the Saint and of King Sverre: To counterbalance the 
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fear of Swedish troops being marched into Norway, 
the Liberals founded rifle corps all over the country, 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson being one of the instigators of 
this movement ; and he crystallised his combative feel- 
_ into the spirited, cheerful words of a “ Riflemen’s 
jong. 

Bjornson left Norway in the autumn of 1882, after 
having helped his friends at the elections to send an over- 
whelming Liberal majority to the Storthing, to go to 
Paris to do literary work “ between the battles.” But in 
case Swedish troops had invaded Norway and occupied 
the eastern parts of the country, Bjirnson was deter- 
mined to take up arms and start a guerilla war from the 
western fjords and highlands. 

However, there was to be no resurrection of the ghosts 
of the ancient civil wars, The King and the Ministry gave 
way; and as to the Swedish nation, it does not seem to 
have felt the least inclined to interfere. But it was 
during these critical years that Bjérnson wrote two of 
his most bellicose works. One is a drama, called “A 
Gauntlet”; the other a novel, “The Heritage of the 
Kurts.” 

TBE KURT PROSE EPIC. 

This prose epic of the Kurt family bears witness that 
it has been forged in the fire of a great national move- 
ment. It is the poetical off-shoot of our greatest political 
crisis. If only on that account, the book will be 
looked upon by future Norsemen as a national monu- 
ment. While the represenattives of the people were 
slowly and deliberately setting the heavy machine of the 
Supreme Court agoing, and while the judicial proceedings 
kept bens, Soap their circumstantial course, Bjéruson 
had to vent his eagerness for action through the outlet of 
fiction. That impetuous energy of his which might have 
become a driving force in a sanguinary struggle for 
liberty, now blossomed forth into epic and dramatic 
poetry, which is instinct with the stored-up fire of 
patriotic will-power. The books glow with battle-joy 
and combative humour. But the most remarkable thing 
about “The Heritage of the Kurts” is the strange kind of 
war which the book celebrates. How different are the 
scenes from the threatening spectre of civil war! In the 
Family Saga of the Kurts one of the chief victories is won 
in a cemetery, at a mother’s funeral, and Thomas Ren- 
dalen, the last of the Kurts, leads an army of white-robed 

irls, singing children’s songs and strewing flowers. The 

st and decisive battle, also led by Thomas Rendalen, 
and still more victorious, is fought in a church at a 
wedding ; but here the whole active army consists of a 
mother robed in black, and her little baby. 


FOR THE RIGHTS OF MOTHERHOOD. 

Both at the funeral of the mother and at her daughter’s 
wedding the same battle is fought, by the white army of 
innocent girls and by the dishonoured woman in mourn- 
ing. The battle is fought for the rights of motherhood, 
In both cases the real struggle takes place in the minds 
of those present, and the enemies are invisible powers, 
some of which are the ghosts of ancestral excesses. 

How far Bjérnson must have travelled from the time, 
when he celebrated the feats of Sverre and Sigurd! Here, 
at this epoch of his life, he was almost within sight of a 
new civil strife, in the old, manly Saga style ; but instead 
of reviving in imagination those spectres of the past, he 
spent this period of suspense in celebrating a women’s 
war. He causes his hero, the holder of the Kurt 
Heritage, to be educated among girls and to become the 
chieftain of a “staff” of hoydens. And yet it is the 
most vigorous tale produced. in modern Scandinavian 
literature. 
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THE GERM OF THE STORY. 

The story of the Kurts, the author told me, has grown 
out of one pregnant scene, which is rendered in the 
closing chapter of the book, and forms the keystone of 
its whole structure. Marty years back his mother had 
told him of a curious hitch, which had occurred at a 
nuptial ceremony in Kristiania : a woman appearing on the 
threshold of a church and laying down her baby before the 
feet of a bride, who was just about to enter the sacred 
building. Did the bride make her way over the other 
woman’s child to join hands before the altar with tlie 
child’s father? On this point tradition seems to have 
been forgetful. Perhaps all the more vividly must the 
strange scene have stood before the poet when he first 
heard it told. But he carried the germ of his prose epic 
many ayear. How came the seed to be awakened ? 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 

About the time of that great political crisis, Bjérason 
felt as if he himself had been thoroughly awakened. As 
a social and political reformer he had often been led by 
his keen, instinctive scent as a post t> follow up the track 
of social wrongs, till he found their hidden source in some 
individual defect, in some crookedness of character. 
What else are they doing, the most powerful novelists and 
playwrights of our age, but digging up the “ ethological ” 
problems which lie at the root of social difficulties? In 
the subtle springs of individual character Bjérnson hid 
become aware of something very much out of joint, some- 
thing that dislocates the whole social machinery. Ia 
that spirited play ‘A Gauntlet,” which is like a fore- 
runner of “The Heritage of the Kurts,” “Svava Riis” 
throws her glove in the face of her fiancé, as a protest 
against the double standard of morality. Why should 
the duty of self-restraint weigh unevenly on man and 
wimin? Why with lighter prossure on the stronger 
sex? In », speech ct a Scandinavian club in Paris 
Bjérason went the length of attributing the defeat of 
France by Germany in some degree to the greater 
slackening of the spring of sexual self-discipline in the 
French, especially in their officers. 


HOW HE WORKED IT OUT. 

Thus the seed of the story of the Kurts ripened. The 
vision arose of a desperate mother defying a bride to step 
over a child oa her way to the altar. This scene was 
only a broken fragment which had floated down the 
stream of tradition. Bjirns n eagerly undertook to re- 
store that curious little incideat to its place in the lives 
ot a cluster of families. He went in search of types of all 
the actors in the scene, and he found some of them living 
around him. It was easy enough, so the author told me, 
to tind out the bridegroom, and the bride as well. But 
the mother of that baby—how did she get the courage to 
interfere at a nupt..1 ceremony in a sacred building? 
How did she, that had lost her character, dare to stand 
in the way of a pure and spotless bride, and use the evi- 
dence of her own disgrace, the baby, as a weapon of 
attack ? 

Perhaps she had some one to back her up. Perhaps 
some strong-willed, combative persons, who had a’ per- 
sonal interest in the struggle for the rights of mother- 
hood. Who could they be? 


WHY KURT WAS CREATED. 

Such a beld and theatrical action seemed to point to a 
nervous, impetuous family, which had itself suffered from 
the dissolute habits of some of its members, and was now 
strongly reacting against its own dangerous heritage—re- 
acting, perhaps, with some of the inherited rashness and 
reckless resolve. 
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As a ball running uphill betrays by its speed from what 
height it has rushed down, so tne reckless energy shown 
in making such a “scandal” in a church seemed to betray 
an inherited capital of impetuous vigour, once working 
downwards, but now pulling uphill again. It looked like 
a case of transformation of mental energy. And Bjérn- 
son, the novelist, went over the hunting grounds of fiction 
in search of the same kind of motive power, which 
Bjérnson the social reformer was eager to collect and to 
organise. 

The driving force of the scene in the church was the 
unknown quantity which goaded his curiosity, and gave a 
free scope to his imagination. And rarely, | think, has a 
modern realistic writer taken greater advantage of a gap 
that was to be filled up by his creative skill. The hidden 
force which did not clearly appear in his mother’s tale, 
swells out in Bjérnson’s mind into a long family proces- 
sion, spreading out over two centuries. 

I doubt whether he would have thought of extending 
the scene from which he started, backwards into a whole 
family chronicle, if he had not from his youth up been 
familiar with the fine old Icelandic Family Sagas, like 
that of Njil. Although the story of the Kurts is 
intensely modern in its treatment, yet the rapid pace of 
events and the close-knit nervous seutences remind 
Norwegian readers of the masterpieces of the old 
language. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

As to the modern scientific spirit which pervades the 
book, Bjérnson told me that he owed much of it to 
the works of Mr Herbert Spencer, especially to his twok 
on Education. It was ona visit to the United States, 
in 1880 and 1881, that he came across one of that great 
English philosopher's works at a railway station. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy strengthened the tendency 
in Bjérnson to look upon the question of heredity from 
a less gloomy point of view than Henrik Ibsen had 
done in “Ghosts” or M. Zola in “Les Rougon— 
Macquart.” In fact, Bjérnson’s novel is a counterpart of 
Ibsen’s play, which latter was published in 1881, nearly 
three years before “ The Heritage of the Kurts.” 

BJORNSON AND IBSEN. 

The difference between Fru Alving and Fru Rendalen 
is all the more striking, becanse of the likeness in their 
position and place in life. Both are widows, and both of 
them have to struggle with the “Ghosts” of their 
husbands’ excesses resuscitated in their sons. But the 
two mothers are made of dinere! stuff. While Mrs. 
Alving, of the “Ghosts,” shirks the combat again and 
again, Bjérnson’s heroine, who is by race and training 
splendidly equipped for the struggle, succeeds in turning 
the fate of the Kurts, and trains her son to conquer the 
old family curse. The unpleasant feature in Ibsen’s 
beautifully simple and plastic drama is the lack of a 
really heroic struggle, however unluckily it might end. 
This play bas reminded some critics of the old Greek 
tragedies, not only by the fewness and high relief 
of the characters, but also by its theme: a 
struggle against an inherited family curse. Ibsen 
might have turned his disheartening drama into 
a bracing tragedy, if he had put into it a stronger 
and bolder woman. Perhaps Ibsen would say that he 
had not met with such a heroine in real life. To which 
Bjornson would probably answer: “If she is not real, 
we must make her rea.” And one means towards this 
end is to force a vivid vision of her on the minds of real 
women, and use al! the suggestive power of poets. 


DRAWN FROM LIFE. 
How did Bjérnson find the woman whe was to bend 
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the fate of the Kurts, and turn his novel into a heroic friends or acquaintances into his service. _ Even _oppo- 

rose epic? The outward frame'aad part of the energy nents could be used to act a part on the losing side. If 
. borrowed from a model, whom I have had thepleasure they do not seem suflicieatly alive in the real world to be 
of knowing. ‘“ The frame was good,” said the author; able to live in the thinner air of ficticn, he fuses two 
“but I was obliged to put new machinery into it.” I or three models into one figure. If Bjérnson the 
believe Bjérnson would hardly care to be a poet and an chieftain could have usd people as freely in reality as 
evoker of life-like figures, if he could not create some of Bjérnson the poet uses them in fiction, I believe he 
them anew in his own likeness and people the minds of would weld most of us who are his friends or followers 
men with a strong, buoyant, and cheerful race of his into new and more complete characters, — every five 
dream-children, destined to live with a good many suc- or six of us fused into a new unit. In that way he might 


ceeding generations and take part in their struggles. have got strong enough soldiers for his social campaigns. 
In his search for all the characters that were to act Bnt then he would hardly have written books. 
in his epic, Bjérnson has pressed not a few of his Cur. Cottin. 
Il.—THE BOOK. 


“The Heritage of the Kurts,” as will be gathered from _is through the whole book, on almost every page, an 
the introductory remarks of Professor Collin, is a very assertion of the old but new doctrire that the moral 
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remarkable book. iaw should be 
It is an essen- equally binding 
tially modern upon both men 
novel of the and women, 


Scandinavian 
school, i.¢., it 
deals with the 
deepest root 
questions of 
modern society 
with ruthless 
plain-spokenness 

It is impos- 
sible to read it 
without _ being 
reminded of 
Ibsen, and to 
wonder how it is 
that the same 
northern lands 
should have 
brought out two 
artists so much 
bolder than the 
rest of their 
fellows who are 

ists as well 

as artists, and 

who approach 

their subject 

from exactly 

opposite stand- 
ints. 

“The Heritage 
of the Kurts” is 
a story of here- 
dity, notelevated 
into the shape 
of a fatalistic 
destiny, but 
rather as a 
stream of ten- 
deney which can 
be mastered and 
subdued by the 
understanding 
= oc the 
loving heart. All 
his tasdere no- 
tions are in the 
syne There is 
eredity to begin 
with, and there 





Women’s Rights, 
of course, consti- 
tute, as it were, 
the atmosphere 
of the book, and 
that other 
modern notion of 
hypnotism finds 
@ conspicuous 
place in the 


THE STORY IN 
BRIEF. 

Briefly stated, 
“The Heritage 
of the Kurts” 
tells how a 
mother, left 
widowed, with 
an unborn child, 
‘ who inherits the 
violence and pas- 
sion and incipient 
insanity of a long 
1.no of brutal and 
‘lebauched = an- 
cestors, saves her 
son by a judi- 
cious, although 
daring, course of 
education. The 
story as a story 
is very simple, 
end the outline 
might be told in 
a few sentences, 
There is no 
necessity, how- 
ever, for follow- 
ing Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson in his 
treatment of a 
theme which he 
has made _ his 
own. Its auda- 
city may be in- 
ferred from the 


fact that he 
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selects a girls’ boarding school as the scene for the 
assertion of the most uncompromising doctrines of phy- 
siological education. 

To make the mother the heroine and central figure in 
the tale, is in itself a characteristic departure from the 
conventional mode of story-telling, and this is all the 
more emphasise because the mother is, although pos- 
sessing a splendid figure, decidedly plain-looking; she 
wears spectacles, and is a “school-marm ” of very decided 
but extreme unromantic character. This advanced and 
emancipated lady is wooed and won by the last of the 
Kurts, a family whose character seems to combine the 
lawlessness of the Western desperado with as little sense 
of the obligations of morality as an orang-outaug. 

Tne houeymoon began pleasantly enough, but, before 
long, the husband waxes furiously jealous, and after 
keeping for some time a vigilant eye upon his wife, 
decided at last that it was necessary to reduce her to 
subordination by locking her up in the house when he 
went out. The scene which followed is thus described :— 

A STAND-UP FIGHT. 

One afternoon he came in from the garden, where he had 
worked ali day. He wished to change his clothes, for he 
was invited toa men’. dinner in the town. He went into 
his bedroom, took off his coat and waistcoat, came back 
again and talked ui taking a bath, walked up and down as 
though considering something. Tomasine felt that things 
were not safe. She was herself dressed to visit a friend in 
the town, and he looked closely at her. She thought it 
would be wiser to slip away, but when he saw that she was 
preparing to start, he suggested that she should wait for him, 
and that they might go down together. She excused herself 
on the plea that she was expected. ‘There would be time 
enough for gossip, she could help him a little first.” She 
inquired how. This he would not submit to. She had no 
business to ask questions. Beside that, she was not obedient. 
She had not learnt that yet. She ought ‘to understand that 
now she had a master, and that she must obey him “in all 
things.” It was the Bible itself that said so. By way of 
answer, she put on her bonnet which lay ready on the table, 
and took up her mantle and parasol. On this he became 
furious, and asked her if she thought he had not observed 
her. She thought herself so much better than he was, and 
was therefore constantly spying on him. It was certainly 
true that she had not had the opportunities of leading the 
life he had, but that was in reality the only difference bet ween 
them. At the bottom she was exactly the same as he was, 
precisely, so she really need not keep up this farce any 
longer. This came so unexpectedly to Tomasine, that she 
cried out “ Boor,” took up her things, and turned to leave 
the room. The door leading into the hall was behind her, 
he sprang to it, turned the key, and took it out. Then going 
to the other doors, he fastened them, keening the keys, and 
as well as this, he closed all the windows. 

“What are you thinking of?” she asked, turning deadly 
white, and taking off her spectacles. She forgot her bonnet. 

* You shall learn for once what you really are,” he 
answered, and to her consternation he called her bv the 
worst name which can be given to a woman. And, as he 
spoke, he came so close to her that she could feel his breath 
on her face. He said things which stung her like scalding 
water. It was to such a wretch she had given herself. Her 
close proximity and the scent of her best clothes gave him 
an inspiration. Like lightning it flashed upon him, that the 
time had come to humble her. She thought too mu:h of 
herself, as she stood there with her strong figure. She dared 
to wish to be independent. She was his—his thing. He 
could do whatever he liked with her. But she put herself 
on the defensive. He warned her first. He asked what she 
was thinking of—of coercing him? She! Suddenly he 
screamed out, “I am not afraid of your cat’s eyes.” 

Now a fight began in the old Kurt house—between a 
Kurt and his wife, with all the strencth possessed by two 
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human beings—and on his side with the recklessness which 
disappointed love of rule and thwarted will can give: 
eutirely alone, with closed windows and doors, and without 
a word uttered. The table was overthrown, and everything 
on it split or broken, chairs were knocked over, the new 
sofa pushed far out along the floor. Down they went them- 
selves, but were up again directly. They got across to the 
other side of the room, knocking against the heavy clock ; it 
swayed and fell, striking him on the shoulder and head, so 
that he was obliged to pause and recover himself. She had 
time to try a door, or at least to alter her position, but she 
did neither; she looked at herself, for she had hardiy a 
whole garment upon her. Her hair hung dishevelled abor+ 
her, and she felt pain in her head. ‘The only thing she did, 
however, was to free herself from the remains of her crinoline, 
which she threw from her, and which caught in the legs of 
the table. She felt that she was bleeding. He had struck 
her on the mouth and nose, and the scratches smarted. They 
set to again. This time he knocked her down at once, but 
he gained little by it. For he was not so much stronger 
than she, that he could afford to expend his strength without 
soon losing all that he had gained. Hardly was one of her 
hands free before she was near him again. She was as agile 
as acat; he moved slowly. He was breathless, and deadly 
white, as if he were going to faint. She saw this as she 
stood before him, in her rags. She was breathing hard as 
well, but could still go on. He now heard her speak for 
the first time. It was all she could do to say between her 
gasps for breath: “Won't you—try—once—more?” He 
went backwards towards a chair, the only one left standing, 
and sank down on it. He did not look at her, but sat there, 
panting and overcome. It was some time before one or 
two long breaths showed that he was beginning to recover 
himself. She placed herself by the stove, holding her rags 
about her, and asked him to open the bedroom door ; she 
wanted to get some clothes. He did not answer. She 
scoffed at his utter weakness and misery. He listened 
without a word; he pointed at her, and his face expressed 
how hideous she was. His spite at last gave him words. 
She looked, he said, as she stood there in her rags and with 
her hair torn, like the roughest and most disgusting of 
drunken women. But he put no colour into what he said, 
not a single oath. “Can't you swear now?” she asked. 
He took this quietly ; merely got up and walked slowly to the 
bedroom; took the key out of his pocket and opened the 
door. As he went in he looked at ber, then fa-tened it 
behind him, leaving her standing there. She heard him go 
into the bath-room and take a shower bath, and then dress 
himself. She sat down and waited. After a long time he 
came out again, ready for the dinner, locked the door behind 
him and withdrew the key, put his hands in his pockets, and 
began to whistie. He went past her, across the overthrown 
furniture and other litter on the floor, without attempting to 
pick up anything, finally striding over the clock-case to 
reach the outer door. *‘‘ You will find plenty to amuse you 
here,” he said. He unlocked the door and locked it again 
outside. She heard him take away the key. 

She remained for hours half-clad and crying until at 
last footsteps came at the door, and the message was 
brought that her husband, in a drunken bout, had fallen 
dead on leaving the dinner-table, while avowivg his 
determination to go to a disreputable house, as that 
would be such “ devilish good fun for his wife.” 


THE BIRTH OF THE HEIR. 


For some time after his death she was haunted by an 
uncertainty as to whether or not she was likely to give 
birth to a child that would be as insane as his father 
When she learned that she was likely to become a mother, 
her nature awakened, and a certain grandeur began 
to develop itself in her. By way of making pre- 
paration for the training of her child, she had 
every family portrait in the house burned, and every 
trace of the Kurt family cleared out. She filled the 
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house with her own relatives, and then began to brood 
over the question whether the coming baby would take 
after his father or his mother; the father was dark, the 
mother fair, and she nearly went distracted from dread 
that her child would be dark. When at last baby 
arrived, and it had red hair, with the light eyebrows of 
her own family, the rebound of the distracted agony of 
fear brought almost too much joy and happiness. As 
she held the little one fast to her motherly breast, she 
decided to accomplish the rest, and to weed out from 
the helpless infant those inherited instincts of lawless 
passion which were the fatal heritage of all the Kurts. 


EARLY TRAINING. 


Little Tomas was a Tartar. He screamed himself 
black in the face, and struck, and slapped, and shrieked 
in such an ungovernable fashion that his mother became 
thin and nervous. When he was weaned he screamed in 
such a way that some one advised her that the only 
course to pursue was to let him scream until he was 
hoarse. ‘Eternal powers, how he did howl! If he 
had been chosen as the representative of all the sorrows 
and troubles of the town, he could not have done it 
better!” At last, in her self-defence, Tomas had to be 
spanked, and under a course of judicious whacking, he 
gradually became amenable to discipline. Still the 
struggle was not abandoned. It was not until he was 
two years old that the boy was finally conquered by a 
course of steady determination and affectionate tender- 
ness. 

When he was four years old his motherlamented that he 
had no sister. To make up for this lack she surrounded 
him from his earliest infancy with the civilising influence 
of the other sex. She educated the girl children of her 
friends, and sent her boy to school with the girls. This 
expedient of taming a tartar seems to have been very 
successful. 

HOW THE TARTAR WAS TAMED. 

The other boys laughed at him, and told him that it was 
a disgrace to be educated with a pack of girls, but his 
mother was inexorable. He seems to have had a tolerably 
hard time of it :— 

Goodness knows how he disdained them! If, however, he 
were so bold as to say so to them, and a boy with his heart 
in the right place is often impelled to do so, he cannot 
always keep his contempt concealed ; well, if he did so, he 
got a beating—a veritable, serious beating. From his mother ? 
That would have been nothing ; no, from those same wretched 
little girls. Some held him and half strangled him, and 
several more beat him. And this not as a joke. It hurt 
frightfully. And his mother stood there and laughed. She 
laughed till the tears came. She had to take off her spectacles 
and dry them. They would have no domineering little 
tyrant among them—those girls, no arrogant young master ; 
though they were always ready, they said to him, to welcome 
a well-behaved little gentleman and pleasant companion. If 
he grimaced at them they were at him again, down with him 
again ; it was one perpetual beating. When they had done, 
they curtseyed to him, one after the other. There were such 
a number of them that it was mere fun to them. The worst, 
however, has not yet been told. He was desperately in love 
with one of the little girls. She knew it, the ungrateful 
little monkey, and his mother knew it as well. 

Bjérnson says the struggle meant nothing more nor less 
than the right relationship between the sexes. After some 
stormy years Tomas at last attained to: such superiority 
that he dared to acknowledge his comradeship with the 
girls. He settled down at last to accept their help 
against other boys, and the time came when he fought 
for his gallant girl friends ; and, at the age of nine, was 
severely thrashed for persisting in fighting ten or twelve 
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older boys who had called his lady-love a nick-name. 
That was the proudest moment of his life when he met 
with a fresh vinegar plaster on his head, and Augusta 
must come in and change it instead of his mother. 

Tomas, in addition to being thus disciplined by the 
girls, was taught to play the piano, and, as he had a 
great taste for music, this further civilised him. After a 
while, they got him a male companion in the person of 
a curate’s son, a very admirable, gentle nature, whom he 
nicknamed Karoline, and, after a time, kicked in such 
a dangerous manner that the doctor had to be sent for. 
Tomas, in an agony of remorse, was horrified by the 
thought that he might have proved a murderer. This 
moment was deemed propitious by his mother to 
send the old gardener to tell the boy the history of his 
father’s childhood in her presence without any reserve. 
The gardener rclated the whole story without a single 
word of blame, but this only made it fall the heavier. 
The mother did not feel it needful to add a single word. 

His mother then decided to establish a girls’ school for 
the town. At first there were many difficulties, 

One thing appeared certain: it was losing her her son; 
not his affection, still less his obedience, taken as a whole, 
nor was it his education ; but her influence on his character, 
their mutual confidence, her happiness in him. Something 
impetuous, fantastic, extravagant crept into his games, his 
plans, his expression, which she saw increase in a manner 
she deeply deplored. When she corrected him she saw a 
gloomy impatience in the nervous glance of his eyes. She 
telt herself condemned by his air of superiority. 

Of all his mother’s anxiety Tomas had not the slightest 
idea. He led ahappy life, developing quickly. Karl’s large 
amount of information helped him. Together they wove 
their day-dreams ; together they loved. They devised the 
strange idea that they would devote themselves to the service 
and happiness of “ the ladies,” they and their comrades, for 
by degrees several others had been drawn into the circle. 
And there was more beauty, more variety. in all they bit on 
since boys and girls were constantly together. 


A CIVILISING LOVE AFFAIR. 

In the shaping years of twelve and fourteen, his love 
of little Augusta was an element constantly about him, 
moulding his life. The Gracchi were his ideals, but in 
the midst of an ardent Cisquisition, it occurred to him 
that, if he were to be the Gracchi, Augusta must be their 
mother. Tomas went off to a sea voyage for a couple of 
months. When he came back poor Augusta was dead. 
The family doctor horrified his mother by telling her that 
his nerves were good for nothing, and although he would 
not go mad, his children would. After Augusta died, 
Tomas got hold of a book “ Prosper Lucas on Heredity.” 
Even after Augusta’s death her memory restrained him 
whenever he answered sharply or forgot himself. Once, 
when he had replied shortly to his mother, he came back 
and threw himself on her neck, explaining how sorry he 
was for his hastiness. 

“ Yes ; once when I answered you sharply, Augusta came 
out after me on to the step, and said, ‘Tomas, you should 
never answer your mother like that.’ Idid not think any- 
thing of it then, but now—now—I remembered it when I got 
out on the steps.” 

Thus the civilising influence of the child’s love affair 
curbed the savagery he had inherited from his sire. 

EDUCATION, MORAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

The story then shifts forward for fourteen years, and 
Tomas, who has been through his University course, 
delivers an open lecture at a new gymnasium which has 
been built in the place of the old school. He had 
travelled throughout Europe and visited America, in 
which country he specially found what he wanted. He 
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announced that his lecture would contain the develop- 
ment of his whole life, but that no one should hear it 
excepting parents. The lecture itself was very extra- 
ordinary, very frank, plain-spoken, and sensible. The 
whole course of his education, he said, would have 
morality as its aim. After a passing allusion to the law 
of heredity, he proceeded to state that a child had a right 
to be taught, and that innocenes, to be truly strong, must 
know danger, and fight against it from youth up. All 
education which tends to further this object must have, 
as an absolute condition, full confidence between the 
child andits parents. The most important form of know- 
ledge which a man can acquire is a knowledge how to 
regulate his own life, and the next, how to regulate the 
lives of those who come afterhim. The child, at present, 
is never told what that is which is beginning at the 
critical period of change, when childhood is left behind 
and it enters upon youth. The child has a right to full 
and all absolute knowledge, to know what temptations 
will come, and when they come to learn how they are to 
be met, and how to create conditions for health, and 
through its health, its character, good-humour, and 
happiness. All this should be taught in such a way as 
to be branded, as it were, into the child’s will. 


MORALITY AND MICROSCOPES. 


Tomas went on :— 

“ A further question: Is it not at that period of life that 
those, who had not learned to do so before, now learn to 
deceive? To act secretly, with a bashfulness which wounds 
the sense of honour and thus injures the character? If one 

hing can be admitted, another cannot—to the destruction 
of the character. Quietly, and asa rule quite unsuspected, 
at that age the powers of self-destruction begin to work in 
body and ci.ractcr ; no one will dare to contradict me. 

‘‘ Already children can learn by the aid of microscopes how 
plants, for example, are formed of cells, how the different 
parts are developed from one common origin; they can 
observe how they breathe, see their division into cells, the 
growth of the upper parts, the fructification ; can have their 
imagination. seized, nay, even regulated, by Nature’s work 
and harmony. The child should early obtain a holy admira- 
tion for all that is healthy, fresh, natural, as well as com- 
passion for all that is injured or sickly, a horror of anything 
unnatural, though this must be blended with compassion as 
well.” 

Tomas then concluded with a passionate appeal to 
come to his help for the sake of their children, for 
the sake of good example. The consternation which 
this outspoken address caused among the parents to 
whom it was deliverod, can be imagined. His own 
mother was delighted, but the only people who seemed 
to appreciate the address were two girls who had 
hidden themselves under a sail in the corner of the 
room. One of them, Nora, rushed off to the schoolroom 
and rehearsed the lecture to the girls. She was a wild, 
sweet girl, was Nora, and from that time the story pro- 
tao steadily towards a happy conclusion, in which 

omas and Nora find that the laws of heredity have been 
sufficiently overcome to justify them in undertaking the 
responsibilities of matrimony. 

The school was founded amid the universal scandal of 
an outraged neighourhood to whom morality, especially 
between men and women, was much more honoured in 
theory than in practice, but the school prospered ; and 
some chapters are devoted to the delineation of the 
various types of the school girls, who are subjected to 
the moral teaching based upon physiological science, and 
developed by the aid of microscopes and diagcams. 


“ TRUST, NOTHING BUT TRUST.” 
I pass over the story at this stage, but it is sufficient to 


us that the universal outcry against her son somewhat 
shook the confidence his mother had had in him, and his 
vdd ways and eccentric and uncertain habits caused a 
gradual estrangement between him and the teachers. 
Most of the girls were in love with him, and all the 
teachers, but he saw nothing of it, and continually crossed 
them with his impulsiveness and irregularity. Fortu- 
nately, however, a reconciliation came about, and the 
mother and son were once more united after an explana- 
tion, which succeeded in re-establishing her old influence 
over him. 

His was a warm, impulsive nature, which must have trust 
and affection if he were not to waste kis whole life. The 
independence to which he had accustomed himself, and 
which had increased during his violent studies, his continual 
journeys, and by his different plans, had changed into a 
sense of deprivation—had been succeeded by the most 
terrible hunger when he was here in the midst of a daily 
recurring life, full of heartiness and devotion— devotion to 
one another, while he was always outside it. All his being 
yearned for what he saw. “ Not the cursed littlenesses,” as 
he expressed himself ; “ no, only to have trust as the ground- 
work of everything—trust, and nothing but trust.” 

They must just bear with him and take him as he was, 
because they believed in him. Otherwise, he should go to 
destruction. 

TORA AND THE LIEUTENANT. 

Of the girls so strangely brought up in this modern 
way, and their discussions of the great moral problems 
which exercise society, I have not room to speak, but 
Bjérnson touches this question with ungloved hands. 
One girl, poor Tora, full of vigour, and good-natured, is 
hypnotised, and ruined, by a naval officer, who, in order 
to cover his 0\..: crime, diligently sets abroad all manner 
of scandals against the School, and boldly asserts that 
his unhappy victim was a shameless temptress, whose 
character had been ruined by physiology and micro- 
scopes. Poor Tora was the unfortunate friend of a 
school companion who, when at school, had vowed that 
she would never, on any account, marry a man of immoral 
character, but who, in the relaxing atmosphere of Paris, 
found it not difficult to believe that she was doing quite 
right to marry the naval officer who had ruined her friend. 


WHAT IS HEREDITY ? 

This leads up to the closing scene, which is full of 
originality and force. Before concluding this account of 
Mr. Bjérnson’s book, I will give Tomas’s explanation to 
the girls, among whom Nora was then chief, his matured 
convictions concerning heredity :— 

His opinion of heredity was simply this, that one inherited 
quality combats another. One need not be so desponding. 
In the course of time all families are so mixed together that 
any legacy of evil (which one must strive to reduce to im- 
potence) has almost always beside it a legacy of good which 
may »e strengthened by use. That is to say, never be guided 
by chance, but let the teacher first, and ourselves afterwanls, 
be watchful betimes. 

He was-so imbued with the subject taat he was able, on 
the spot, tc give a number of historical examples. Headded 
others to them, gathered from his own and others’ experi- 
ence. The question had occupied him from his boyhood. In 
his own family there was a predisposition to insanity. Every 
case which he could trace showed plainly that only when 
the weakness which led to insanity had been allowed to 
increase, did this infirmity break out. When this weakness 
was opposed by the intermixture of fresh blood, by education 
and self-education, that person was saved for his work in 
life. Heredity was not a destiny, but a condition. 

It was sometimes said that knowledge and surroundings 
were no help. But what did the letter tell us which had just 
been read? First, most distinctly, that Tora had an inherited 
weakness; next, that if Miss Hall had given her lecture 
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four months sooner, Tora at any rate would have been saved. 
“So we may say, ‘ Help one another,’ by knowledge and 
fearless counsel. Woman has been condemned to isolation. 
Man has sought fellowship and knowledge. Only by fellow- 
ship will woman teach each other to fight for their own 
‘cause. 

“« The inward development,’ is subject to crises, and then 
intercourse is burdensome; with this each one must deal as 
she can. But there is no doubt that we advance our inward 
development only by doing our duty.” 


MILLA’S BETROTHAL. 


Consul Engel's daughter, however, had no notion of 
helping Tora, her ruined rival. Two parties were formed 
in the town, which were practically the women’s party 
and the men’s party. The latter went so far as +o assert, 
through a Lutheran weekly paper, that the proposition 
that women had the same right to demand chastity 
from men as men have from women was unchristian. 
Tomas’s school was the headquarters of the party which 
sided with Tora; while Consul Engel’s house was natu- 
rally the opposing centre, around which rallied all those 
who approved of Miss Engel’s marriage with Lieutenant 
Niels Furst. When the day came for the wedding, old 
Dean Green promised to conduct the ceremony. 

On the eve of the wedding-day, Tora herself, with 
Lieutenant Furst’s illegitimate child, arrived at the 
school, and the whole town was full of gossip as to what 
was to happen. When the wedding-day came, the whole 
population assembled at the church. “The bridegroom 
arrived; then came the bride, whose red-gold hair, 
crowned with myrtle, made her resemble the most 
exquisite work of an English Academician.” When the 
bridal party had arrived, and the organ pealed forth its 
music, the bride suddenly turned deadly white, and could 
not, or would not, advance. 


WAITING FOR THE WEDDING. 


Nora, Tinka, Anna Rogne, and several others were sitting 
quite in front, jast where they must pass. Could there be 
anything terrifying in that? Every face bore an expression 
of mingled excitement and mischievous delight, all, all of 
them, in whatever direction he looked; it infected him as 
well. What was it? Involuntarily his eyes sought the 
chancel—if they were but there! There they would be in 
peace. But all in the chancel were on their feet; they 
stood amazed, staring down into the body of the church, 
not to his side, but to the opposite one. At the same 
moment his Caughter gave a sharp cry and staggered back- 
wards, dragging him with her. 

Into the pew furthest from them on the right, through the 
vestry, and therefore from across the chancel, came Pastor 
Vangen ; after him, Tora Holm, with something in her arms; 
then Miss Hall, then Rendalen In this order they were just 
seating themselves as the bridal procession entered the door. 

Tora had a double black veil over her face and over what 
she held in her arms, and this had been securely fastened so 
that it was only when Miss Hall had helped her that she was 
able to turn with her face uncovered, and with her child in 
her arms, towards her who was now advancing. 

A storm of anger, reprobation, threats, seemed to rise to 
the very roof, the excitement mingling with the roll of the 
organ. Milla was almost dragged forward. She came into 
the chancel little more than a white silk dress among all the 
other dresses. 

A rustle, astir! Heads, hands, eyes, bouquets seemed to 
whirl before her, so that she could not extricate herself, nor 
find her own seat, her own bouquet, her own handkerchief. 
Every one crowded round with offers of help, with Eau de 
Cologne, and general disturbance. The last to come was the 
big red-faced man with the large moustache and the decora- 
tions; he tried to force her own bouquet on her, of which 
she could not endure the scent. When at last she was free 
and could draw a breath, she burst into tears. She drew 
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her veil forward. Milla pitied herself so: what a dreadful 
peer it was that they had done; she felt furious, perfectly 
urious. 

Consul Engel received her first glance. It came on him, 
followiag all that he had already gone through, like the last 
dram which deprives a man of consciousness. He began to 
wonder with a strange delirious feeling why his trousers felt 
so thin. Was it really so ? 

The elegant Fiirst sat beside him, holding his hat first in 
one hand, then in the other, and crossing and uncrossing his 
legs. It was on account of him that all this had happened 
and the budding politician was not yet sufficiently accom- 
plished to be able to sit still while he was flayed, cut up, and 
put in the pot. 

The grand folk felt the embarrassment of the situation tc 
be most distressing, but, all the same, they wanted to get 2 
look at the woman with the child—-she was so devilish hand- 
some, so foreign-looking. They strained their necks, they 
craned forward ; Consul Bernick himself made his neck ag 
long and distorted as that of a cockerel when it is learning 
to crow. , 

To the rest of these mishaps was added the Dean’s non- 
appearance. The vergers went in and out, in and out, with 
all the solemnity of intense stupidity. 

The organist’s playing showed signs of impatience. 

At last Engel had recovered himself so far that he began 
to realise the difference between the delicate and the coarse, 
between well-bred and ill-bred individuals; to the latter he 
knew that nothing was so delightful as scandal, but this was 
something altogether unheard of. It needed a Kurt to have 
thought of this, to have created such a maddening scene. 
His handkerchief was wet already, his white gloves were 
almost grey. As he fanned himself and wiped away the 
perspiration, he glanced anxiously at Milla. She hated 
him! He prayed toGod. Yes, Consul Emil Engel prayed 
fervently to God that their sins might not be visited upon 
this poor innocent girl! They had deceived her, truly, but 
with the best intentions in the world. God knew how true 
this was. But who could have anticipated that so mad a 
thing should have been attempted as to dishonour the sacred 
edifice ? 

Engel did not swear as a rule, he was too refined a man 
for that, but almost simultaneously with his heartfelt com- 
munion with God, he desired with his whole heart that the 
devil might take the lot of them. 

He had recourse to his wet handkerchief again. At the 
same time the thought was ir Milla’s mind “ Shall I go?” 

Engel saw it in her eyes,in the way she moved on her 
chair. Fiirst saw it also. Both felt it like a million electric 
shocks ; but they could not give up their last hope that Milla 
was too well-bred to increase the scandal. Engel felt that, 
even if she remained, he should be, from this time forward, a 
broken, discredited man: Fiirst felt that if only Milla would 
go with him before the altar, a career would still be open to 
him. When the Dean did at length appear she felt it a 
consolation, a reward from Heaven. 

But if she had not, even for a moment, got sufficiently 
away from herself to feel why this had been done, those had, 
who sat below the chancel. Not only those who were in the 
secret, who were few in number, not only their sympathisers, 
who were numerous; no, every woman felt that it would be 
shocking, if after what had cccurred, Milla could or would 
goon. Even if she had been dragged up there—why did she 
not rise, why did she not leave them? They expected her to 
do so from one moment to another, but Milla remained 
seated. Could such a thing be possible, after such a strong 
appeal to her conscience? Every good woman who is unfet- 
tered, involuntarily takes the part of the weak, cf the one 
who has been wronged. The minds of those in the church 
were agitated like the waves of the sea. The stir became 
greater and greater. Was it credible that she would go to 
the altar with the wretch? Shame on those around her who 
could countenance such a thing. Every one stared at the 

altar. Was not old Green coming? At length they saw by 
the stir in the chancel that old Green had come at last. 
Really and truly ! 
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THE Book oF THE MONTH. 


BEFORE THE ALTAR. 


Very slowly and feebly he came, very feeble indeed he 
looked. “A thoroughly ecclesiastical compromise,” it was 
whispered about. Just as he reached the altar, the hymn 
began. All those in the chancel joined in it. In their zeal, 
their relief, their gratitude to Providence, they all sang; 
the bridegroom, Engel, the General and the Consul-General, 
Bernick, Désen, Riis, the celebrities, the Sheriff, all sang of 
the first bride who was brought by God himself to the first 
bridegroom. Not one of them believed it, but they sang 
so that it was a sin that the organ overpowered them, for 
such singing of hymns ought to be heard. 

Their wives’ trebles chimed in ; they were so startled that 
they could not find the hymn, but they all knew it by heart. 
The one who was the quickest to join in, and who sang the 
loudest in praise of marriage, was Fru Garman. Except 
these and the clerk, no one in the whole church joined in the 
singing. The stir became so great and so general that a 
number could not remain sitting, they stood up; those beiind 
them wanted to see, and stood up also. But Tora rose betore 
any one of them. What those around her had felt, and were 
feeling with all its violence, was as nothing to what she 
experienced, for when deeply moved she showed herself her 
mother’s daughter. The journey here had worked her up to 
a state of excitement, which her constitution could hardly 
bear. 

If for no other reason, still for her own sake, Milla must 
be prevented from marrying the wretch. For this it was 
necessary that Tora should show herself, she and her child ; 
everything else might fail, but this would force Milla to pause 
—she knew her! 

This could only be done if Tora had the will and the 
courage for it. And she had, for her friends had the will 
and courage to be with her. It did not merely concern her- 
seif. It concerned the school, Milla, a great cause: it cou- 
cerned thousands! 

No one, least of all herself, had had the slightest doubt 
but that to stand up with her child in her arms before the 
bride would be sufficient. From the moment that Milla had 
burst into tears in the chancel, but still remained in her 
place, until now, when old Green had come, Tora’s + xcite- 
ment had increased to such an extent that those nearest to 
her were alarmed ; it could be observed as well from the seat 
opposite. They knew now that something must be done, 
upon which neither they nor she had reckoned, before their 
object could be attuined. Tora was Tora, and would be true 
to herself. 


““WILL YOU HAVE THE CHILD TO KNEEL ON?” 


Fiirst was already at the altar, accompanied by Consul 
Wingaard ; Engel had walked carefully across the carpet to 
lead his daughter forward. She rose and allowed the brides- 
maids to arrange her train and veil—when Tora sprang 
forward from her seat. 

Every one in the chancel was looking at the bride, who 
gave her hand to her father and turned with him towards 
the altar. They did not see Tora come up the steps. There 
was a sound behind them like the breaking of a wave, and at 
the same moment something black passed quickly by. The 
ladies shrieked, the gentlemen grew rigid with dismay. 
Those at the altar turned round; Engel staggered backwards; 
Tora stood between him and his daughter. 

‘Do you wish me to lay the child down before you, Milla? 
Will you have it to kneel on?” 

‘No! no!” cried Millain horror. She turned, and with 
her hands before her she flew from the chancel, her veil 
streaming behind her. 


The story ends with the betrothal of Tomas and Nora. 

It is a powerful tale, which will provoke much 
antagonism and in many quarters will be denounced as a 
reductio ad absurdum of many a modern contention. 
On the other hand, the freshness, the originality, and 
the audacity of the tale will command 4 wide and 
interested circle of readers. Many of the descriptions 
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are extremely felicitous, and some of the’ characters are 
life-like and real. Whether the reader agrees with it, or 
disagrees, the story of the redemption of the human 
savage by a mother’s watchful love and intelligent 
perception of the possibilities that lie in the influence 
of girls upon boys is full of helpful suggestiveness. 
If ‘tomas had gone to an ordinary public school he 
would probably have been killed in a drunken row, or 
have ended his days in a lunatic asylum. The story tells 
strongly in favour of the united education of the sexes. 
It is gemmed with many pregnant observations as 
to the importance of confidence between parents and 
children, and the preparing and educating of youth tor 
holding its own amid the temptations and struggles of 
life. And behind it all there is ever present the sombre- 
veiled figure of that Destiny, which we call Heredity, 
revealed not as an iron Fate, but as a potent stream of 
tendency, not making for righteousness, which may be 
curbed and guided ky that other and greater power of a 
mother’s love. 


A ZULU HYMN OF ISANDULA. 


A WestERN I[RELANDER, who lives on Shark Island, 
Connemara, sends me a curious letter. He says he was 
astonished the other day in his out-of-the-way island by 
receiving a visit from a Zulu, who, after being educated in 
England, has been making a tour through England, Ireland 
and Scotland before returning to Africa to undertake the 
duties of a missionary to his brethren. He spent a 
couple of days on Shark Island, where his host was able 
to show him a copy of the Nineteenth Century for April 
1879, containing Mr. Buchanan’s stanzas on the British 
troops who fell at Isandula. The Zulu traveller, who 
came to England with Cetewayo, seemed much affected, 
and at once sat down and penned the following poem 
in honour of those who fell on the other side:— 


Hovour to the sable band, 

Who fought for home and native land 
At glorious Isandula. 

That dusky band of heroes crave, 
Heedless of death their land to save, 
At the cannon’s mouth who found a grave 
At glorious Isandula. 

Unscared by British lions’ roar, 

Or rifle’s flash, on, on they pour 

O’er the camp at Isandula. 

They too could die, that dusky band, 

As Britons die for native land,” 

The Zulus for Isandula. 

The deed is done, the day is won 

On the field of Isandula. 

And the remnant of Cetewayo band 

Camp alone at Isandula. 

The Lord of Hosts was with them there, 
The Lord who hears the patriot’s prayer. 
Though his skin of a dusky hue. 

For to save the souls of those who bled 
On that battle-field Christ’s blood was shed 
The field of Isandula. 

All honour then to the warrior brave, 
The dark Zulu. who found his grave 
On the field of Isandula. 
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SOMERSBY RECTORY (NOW MANOR HOUSE). 


and haunts, is singularly charming, One might 

ost imagine that so much having been written upon 
this subject there was no more to relate; but Mr. Napier 
has given us much fresh information, and has so well put 
the old that we cannot out think that of all the volumes 
on this particular subject the last is the best. Mr. 
Napier is evidently a very fervent admirer and a constant 
student of Lord Tennyson’s poems, and his pages are 
sprinkled with apt quotations and references, which add 
greatly to their value and interest. The announcement 
of a few weeks back that Somersby Rectory, the Laureate’s 
birthplace, was for sale, followed close by the knowledge 
that the reserve price not having been reached the 
estate would remain in the hands of the original 
owner, greatly revived the interest in the early 
surroundings of the poet. Such interest Mr. Napier’s 
volume entirely satisfies. One only regrets that 
the number of the edition being limited to three hundred 
copies—two hundred and seventy-five only of which are 
for sale in England—the book can find its way into very 
few hands. We cannot believe, however, that either Mr. 
Napier or his publishers will allow the volume altogether 
to. go out of print. Let this first edition be distinctive 
and limited by all means, but surely it is possible to 
republish the volume in a cheaper form for the benefit of 
the numerous admirers of the Laureate, who will be 
unable to get a copy in its limited edition. Somersby 
Rectory, the birthplace of the poet, is first described. It 
is a mistake, Mr. Napier tells us, to imagine that all 
Lincolnshire is dull, treeless, and uninteresting. The 
Wolds, at least, is “a pretty pastoral district, where soft- 
wooded hills rise from out deep valleys, down which may 
be heard the murmur of brooks, hurrying their waters to 
the German Ocean.” “In the very heart of this home 
-seenery, nestling in an atmosphere of tranquil pveliness 
and rural peace, lies the hamlet of Somersby.” In 1807 the 
livings of this parish and of the adjoining one of Bag- 


ae latest volume* on our Laureate’s life, his homes 
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* “The Homes and Haunts of Alfre?, Lord Tennyson.” By George 
G. Napier, M.A. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 





Enderby were presented to “a young 
clergyman of the name of Tenny- 
son, whose father was well known 
throughout the county of Lincoln 
as a lawyer and landlord.” In 1809, 
his fourth son, Alfred, was born in a 
room in the Somersby Rectory, of 
which, by the kindness of the pub- 
lishers, we are enabled to give a 
picture. In this quiet country his boy- 
hood was passed, until at the age of 
nineteen he went with his brother 
Charles to Cambridge. The Lau- 
reate’s place of residence here and 
the many abodes which he had up till 
the time when he built Aldworth, as 
a summer retreat from the curiosity 
of visitors to the Isle of Wight, are 
all fully described in this volume, 
which is, we should add, illustrated 
by a large number of the most 
beautiful wood engravings and 
photographic plates which we have 
ever seen. The engravings are so 
very successful that they seem to 
bring out the very colour of the 
scenes which they depict, and are so numerous that there 
is hardly a house mentioned as visited by the poet which 
does not receive recognition. The two pictures which we 

ive are reproduced from photographic plates: they give 

ut a faint idea of the delicacy of the originals. 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH THE POET WAS BORN. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Noricr.—For the conventence of :uch of our read rs as may live at a distance from any bookseller, any Book they may require, mentionéd in the 
following List, will be forwarded pot free :o0 any part of the Umted Kingdom, from the Publishing Office of the RevIEW OF REVIEWS, 
125, Fleet Stre+t, on receipt of Hosts Order for the published price of the Book ord-red. EEE 


ART. 

Rosrnson, W., F.L.S. Garden Design and Architects’ Gardens. 
Two reviews, illustrated. to show by actual examples from 
British Gardens that clipping and aligning trees to make them 
harmonise with architecture is barbarous, needless, and in- 
artistic (Juvhn Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 73. 

One of the mcs« foolish characters in Peacock’s ‘‘ H: adlong Hall”’ is the 
“improver,” Reginald Milestone, who goes about urgiog bis friends to 
“improve nature,” and to substitute formal, terraced, and pavilioned 
gardens for their natural tree-cuvered parks. The pres+nt volume is 
an attempt to destroy the same heresy which has appeared again in 
two receutly published volumes—‘‘ The Formal Garden in England” 
by Reginal Blomfield and F. Inigo Thomas, and ‘‘ Garden Craft, Old 
aud New,” by Jobn D. Seddivg. Mr. Robinson is a landscape 

ardener and the editor of the Garden, and naturally favours the 
uformal garden, He makes out a good case, yet somewhat spoils it 
by an excess of tewper. After all there is a great deal to be said on 
both sides of the question. The woodcuts which adorn the volume 
are particularly beautiful, aud should make the book popular, even 
with those who are not interested iu the garden c.ntroversy. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lowe, Caartes. Four National Exhibitions in London and 
their Organiser. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Large crowu 8vo. Cloth. 
. 548. 7a. bd. 

A description and history of the American, Italian, French, and 
German Exhibitions, illustrated by a large number of portraits, 
among which is an excellent one of Mr. John R. Whitley, to whose 
energy and perseverance Londoners owe so much in the way of enjoy- 
ment and instruction. 

Lowe, Cartes, M.A. Prince Bismarck. (Heinemann.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 330. 6s. 

Mr. Lowe, who wes at that time the Berlin correspondent of the Times, 
published in 1887 a two-volume life of Prince Bismarck, which has 
remained the standard Englisn work on the ‘’ Iron Chancellor.” The 
present volume is a new euition of that work, reduced, reconstructed, 
and brought down to date by the addition of a chapter dealing 
with the time between the destn cf the old Emperor and the dis- 
missa! of his Chancellor by his grandson. It contains two excellent 

rtraits of the Prince, at the age of nineteen and of seventy, but no 
ndex, which is the less excusable, when we remember that the first 
edition was not wanting in this respect. Written from the historical, 
rather than the personal, point of view, the biography is none the less 
interesting. It should help many to better appreciate the trend of 
Continental politics. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTERS. 


CLaRKE. WILLIAM, M.A. Walt Whitman. (Sonnenschein.) 16mo. 

Pp 132. Dilettante Liorary. 

There is nothing dilettante about Walt Whitman, and nothing 
dilettante about Mr Clarke’s vigorous treatment of hia subject. The 
Good Gray Poet is one of the most striking personalities in American 
literature, and the discussion still continues as to whether his 
‘ barb:ric yawp,” as some call it, may be considered poetry orno. He 
regarded himself as the forerunner Of a new literature, the youthful 
voice of budding democracy. Mr. Clarke has sympathetically, and in 
a most virile manner, presented the poet, his creed, his art, and his 
influence. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT. — Rhymes of Scotland. (W.and R. 

Chambers.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 405. 

A welcome repcint of a work first published, in a comparatively crude 
form, in 1826. Enlarged and republished in 1841, the collection imme- 
diately touk a very high place, even beside the famous collections of 
Percy and others. In his preface, Dr. Chambers says that it must not 
bs furgotten that the verses here included are the “ production of 
rustic wits, in some the whimsies of mere children, and originally 
were designed for no higher purpose than to convey the wisdom or 
the humours of the cottage, to soothe the murmurs of the cradle, or 
enliven the sports of the village green.” Iu one respect the volume 
will be found of surpassing interes: «ven to those for whom Scottish 
poetry has little charm. Dr, Chambers saw and pointed out the re- 
markable resemblance which existed between the Scotch rhymes and 
those of England and Germany, and drew from the fact an evidence 
of the common origin of these nations. 

GREENHILL, W. A.. M.D. (Editor). Sir Thomas Browne’s 

*‘Religio Medici,” ete. (Macmillan.) 16mo. Cloth. Pp. lvi., 392. 

2s. 6d. net, 


There is no volume of the Golden Treasury Series more carefully and 
adequately done than is this—a reprint not only of the ‘ Religio 
Medici,” out also ot ** A Letter to a Friend,” and * Christian Morals.” 
We hope that it may 1 ad many to the reading of one of the purest 
and most enjoyable peces o: writing in English literature. Sir 
Thomas Browne’s style is exquis'te—in Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s work we 
often get an echo of its phrases and words. 

Peacock, THomas Love. “Calidore” and Miscellanea. (J. M. 

Dent and Co.) Feap 8vo. Cloto. Pp. 158. 2s. 60. net. 

The last of the eight-volume edition of Peacock’s principal works, 





contains some interesting recollections of Peacock by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart., and a short chapter of reminiscences of childhood by 
Peacock himself. The fragments of the story ‘“* Calidore” are here 
printed for the first time. They are, however, so disconnected and so 
very short that it is difficult to judge of the story's merit, although it is 
evident that it displays all Peacock’s wit an« humour and gift of 
satiric dia'ogue at their best. Reprinted from Ollier’s Miscellany, 1820, 
“The Four Ages of Poetry” is chiefly known from the rejoinder that 
it evoked from Shelley, but it 1s well worth reading on its own account. 
Peacock attempts to prove—it must not be forgotten that he him- 
self is a disappointed poet—that all the poetry of his time was not 
worthy of being written, and that its authors should have buried 
themselves with work more useful tothe race. The chapters ‘‘ Horae 
Dramaticae ” will chiefly interest classical scholars; but ‘‘ The Lest 
Day of Windsor Fo:est” is charming in every way. The volume 
ccntains also a preface ty Dr. Garnett and an inoex to the first lines of 
the poems scattered through the different stories. Few reprinte 
have been more welcome than this edition of a writer whore works 
are nowadays far too little read. It is not given to every one to 
appreciate them, but the enjos ment of the predestined reader is seen 
indeed. We would not, bowever, advise the reader to commence the 
study of Peaerck with the volume at present under review, but with 
‘* Headlong Hall” or *‘ Crotchet Castle ” 

REVELL, WILLIAM F. Brownings Criticism of Life. (Sounrns- 

chein.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 116. 2s. 6d. Dilettaute Library. 

Mr, Revel! is a member of the Brown ng Society, and is therefore inte- 
rested rather in Browning as a philosopher than asa poet. Or his 
poetry he says:—‘‘Its chief value is to be found in its subject- 
matter.” Form is not so important. This is the attitude of wost 
members of societies of students of particular pve's. They regard 
poetry as a vehicle for ethical teaching, and are less sensible to i's art’ 
of exquisite expression. Mr. Revell is therefore concerned in this 
little volume with ‘‘ Paracelsus,” ‘‘ Sordello,” and these labyrinthine 
poems in which Browning has traced the theology and the development 
of souls. Here he has certainly succeeded. More especially may we 
menticn the chapter on “ Religious Thought,” in which clearly and 
admirably he has traced from the poems Browning's broad minded 
Theism, and dispels the claim of so many writers that he may be 
regarded as the poet of their particular sect. But one must al «ays 
regret that the literature which springs up around this poet neglects 
and chokes out the consideration «f his infinitely greater, more dra- 
matic, and more perfect short prems. ‘‘ Pauliue,” ‘* Paracelsus,” and 
**Sordello” are as ncught beiore “ Dramatic Lyrics” and ‘‘ Men and 
Women.” 

SteaD, W.T. A Journalist on Journalism. (John Haddon and 

Co.) Paper covers. Is. 

This publication contains a series of ar icles by W. T. Stead, editor of 
the Review or Reviews, on “ Journas and Journalism,” the work 
being edited, with a biographical sketch, by Edwin H. Stout. The 
articles have, for the most part, appeared before in various publica- 
tions, but in this revised and collected form they do, no doubt, as the 
editor sta\es, represent tolerably well the range of Mr. Stead’s ideas 
op journalism, past, present, and future. 

FICTION. 
A.M. A Yoshiwara Episade ; The Wooing of Webster; Felix 

Holt Secundus. (Waiter Sco:t.) Paper covers. 1s. eacn. 

The Indi+n Railway Library bas giveua us some of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s best stories. Why it should include work so utterly hopeless 
from every point of view as the present volumes is unexplainable. 
Laid in Japan, the stories are involv d and unioteresting—their style 
has all the worse qualities of Mr. Kip!ivg’s and none of the better. 


BERESFORD, Max. Belhaven. (Hurst and Blackett.) Two volumes. 
2s. 


mn medley of sensation, written, we expect, by some young woman 


whose reading of exciting fiction is somewhat wider than her know- 
ledge of life. The story, however, is not uninteresting, and, although 
ill constructed, is not badly written. 


Biack, CLEMENTINA. Miss Falkland. and Other Stories. 
és 


(La*rence and Bullen.) Crown 8vv. Cloth. Pp. 341. 3 
We had almost a fear when we began the first of these six stories that 


Miss Black, following in the footsteps of Mr. Barry Pain and Mr. 
F. C. Pailips, was only going to give us another study in feminine 
treachery and deceit, and that Miss Falkland would, after all, turn 
out to be but the adventuress and decoy which her father believed 
her. The story is remarkably well told, and marks Miss Black out as 
one who can tell a short story with an approach to the art which is so 
wanting in most English fiction of the kind. ‘ Captain Lackland” 
has caught with some success the life of a hundred years ago, and 
‘* Mooulight and Floods” is excellent in quite another way, but the 
three remaining stories were not worth re-printing. 


CiirporpD, Mrs. W. K. Aunt Anne. (Bentley.) Two volumes. 


2ls, 
Mrs, Clifford is in the very front rank of English women no‘ elists. 


Her ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” although disagreeable in motive, woa 
immediate recognition, and her reputation as an artist was greatly 
enhanced by her “Love Letters of a Worldly Woman.” ‘Aunt 















Anne ' is her third story and her best; but, like its predecessors, it is 
morbid in subject and introspective in ment. Somehow the 
story is disagreeable and leaves an unpleasant taste, alchough we 
cannot for a moment deny i's strengtlL. and power, and the art which 
the suthor has shown in its construction. Aunt Anne is an old lady 
of sixt; ht who marries a young man in the belief that he loves 
her. e plot mainly hinges upon her sensations and feelings when 
he tells her that he has married her not for love but for money. The 
Mrs. Nor‘h episode is a distinct mistake. It is, so to speak, entirely 
out of the canvas, and as a help to the story is quite useless; but 
from the hand which drew Aunt Anne much csn be exp-cted—when 
the fascinations of morbid and introspective psychology have been 
successfully withstood. 

Dickens, Cuartes. His Complete Works. (Chapman and Hall.) 

@rown 8vo. Cloth. 2s, 6d. each. 

Three additional volumes of Messrs. Chapman and Hali’s re-issue of 
Dickens’ Works have appeared since vur last issue. They are 
“‘ Nicholas Nickleby” (pp. 516), with 40 illustrations, and the familiar 
steel engraving of the novelist ; ‘* The Old Curiosity Shop” (pp. 432), 
with 75 illustrations; and ‘‘ David Copperfield” (pp. 530), with 40 
illustrations This copyright edition deserves, and has already 
attained, great popularity. 

Dickens, Cuar_es. Barnaby Rudge and The Old Curiosity Shop. 

‘ millan.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 604 and 653. 33. 6d. each. 

“Dwo new volumes of the edition of Dickens, which, by arrangement 

ith Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Messcs. Micmillan are publishing 
month by month as an addition their three-and-sixpenny series. Like 
their predecessors, both contain all the original illustrations, and a 
nce to “4 ey under what conditions they were written and pub- 
‘lished. Wih “The Old Curiosity Shop” is bound up ‘“‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.” 
Doytz, A. Conan. The Firm of Girdlestone. (Chatto and 

Windus.) Crown 8vv. Cloth. Pp. 399. 3s. 6d 

The commercial house which gives its name to this story is in the 
African trade, but its money has chiefly been made by heavily insur- 
ing unseaworthyv ships, and sending them to sea ia the hope that they 
will founder. But oatside speculation brings the firm into low water, 
and it becomes necessary to raise money in order to keep it from 
liquidation. Firsta fictitious corner in diam nds is maaipulated with 
little success, and then, matters becoming desperate, an attempt is 
made to do away with Mr. Girdlestone’s ward, a young girl whose 
£40,000 will revert to him in the event of h rdeath. This is one of Dr. 
Doyle’s earlier novels reprinted, and, beyond being sensa‘i mal and 
exciting, has but tittle merit. Both in style and in treatment the 
story betrays the hand of the amateur, and the long arm of 
coincidence is altogether too apparent. Some of the characters, how- 
ever, are cleverly drawn, and although by no means equal to Dr. 
Doyle's recent work, we can truthfully say that the story is readable. 


Emerson, P.H. ASonofthe Fens, (Sampson Low.) Crown 8vo. 
Cleth, Pp. 376. 63. 

Dr. Emerson is favourably known asa photographer and describer of 
East Ang ianscenery. But, as this book shows, he excels more in the 
first than in the second character, for though there is no la3k of 
material, there is lack of skill inthe use of it. His narrative is a dull 
transcript of the life of a Norfolk hind, who is by turns reed cutter. 
ploughman, reaper, North Sea fisherman, and loafer. The 
**mawthers” who are the subject of his mild flirtations are but 
names, shadows across shadowy pages. The took may, however, ba 
of service to collectors of proviaeial dialects, 

FirrcHer, LawrENCE. Into the Unknown: A Romance of 
South Atrica (Casszll.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 215. 4s. 
Souvth-ra Ceatral Africa, our novelists would have as believa, is almost 

entirely comp.s31 of impregnable valleys, inhabited by strange, 
civilised people Mr. Fletcher’s valley has its po'nts of resemblance 
to those of Mr. Rider Haggard’s, but even that novelist’s fertile fancy 
did not conceive of a Msrmon Colony from Sat Lake City taking 
up its quarters in a plateau of land, surrounied by precipitous 
lifts, and unapproachable except by a cavern, the mouth of which is 
concealed by a wat2r-fall, Into this valley came the hero of this 
story, his cousin, aad a Zulu guide, and many and wonderful are their 
adventures. They rescue an English miner and his dasghter from 
the Mrmons, and then, finding their retreat cut off, carry on an 
offen-ive and defensive warfsre in which ths whole Mormon com- 
munity is gradually swept away. Invention is Mr. Fletcher's strong 
point, his characters are mere vuppets, and his style singularly bald, 
but the story is never allowed to grow dull, and being reasonably 
shori, is always interesting. In fact, ‘‘ Into tae Unknown” is a book 
that boys will get enthusisstic over, and not a few men will eujoy. 


Humg, Ferevs. The Island of Fantasy. (Griffish aod Farran.) 

Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 

Mr. Hume has, we believe, the ambition of producing work somewhat 
more artistic than ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Weare glad to 
say that in this novel this ambition is gratified—in a measure. His 
style is still remarkably bald and his characterisation crude; but the 
wet | is well conceived, and, as a narrative, weil execut-d. A rich 
Englishman, having quarrelled with his family, leaves England, and 
buys from Turkey a emall island ia the — Sea. He then gets 
together a small number of pure-blooded Greeks, their wives, and 
sweethearts, and sets to work to revive the old Greek life and culture. 
What measure of success attends his efforts we will leave the reader 
to discover. We cannot say t iat the story is convincing: but it is inte- 
resting, afid the sanguinary-minded will find some good fighting in 
the last volume. 

Leumann, R. C. ‘Mr. Puneh's” 
ewand Co.) Crown 8vo, Pp.174. 4s. 6d. 

§ mme of these skits on the work of popular novelists are good, some are 


Prize Novels. (Bradbury, 
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very bad, but none can compare for sheer cleverness and applicability 


with Mr. Bret Hartes ‘‘ Sensation Novels,” which must always stand 
in the front rank of fictional barlesque. The best in the present 
volume are “‘ Bob Sillimere,” by Mrs. Humphry John Ward Preacher ; 
‘* Bo and the Black Sheep,” by Thomas of Wessex; and ‘‘One Man in 
a Coat,” by Jericho Je ‘0. We should suggest that each should be 
read at some interval. eariness will come to him who attempts to 
read them all at once. Mr. Edward R-ed’s illustrations are very good. 
We could wish that all the recent vo)umes of reprints from Punch had 
been made uniform in binding and size. 

Morton, Epwarp A, (Editor). Travellers’ Tales. (J. W. Arrow- 

smith, Bristol.) Paper covers. 1s. tliustrated. 

There is really very little to be said in praise of these six short stories, 
although they sre by such well-known writers as F. C. Philips, 
William Westall, I. Zang vill, Ciement Scott, Richard Dowling and 
Justin H. McCarthy. They are soon read and as quickly forgotten— 
perhaps a'l that can bs expected from a book which is avowedly for 
railway reading. It is amusing to read Mr. Clement Scott lamenting 
the past quiet and rural beauty of Cromer and Overstrand, when ne 
is almost alone responsible for their vulgarisation. 

Pater, WaLteR. Marius the Epicurean. (Macmillan.) 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 265, 246. 15s. 

No true artist is ever satisfied with his work, and Mr. Pater has been 
revising even the subtle workmanship of his ‘‘ Marius.” We hardiy 
like to call the book a historical romance, and yet we know not how 
else to class it. But of historical romances it is certainly one of the 
most delicately faith'ul to outer circum>tance and to inward tone. 
It is a true picture of the age when Marcus Aurelius governed the 
world and Christ‘anity was coming to the surface, when Apuleius was 
polishing his ‘‘Cupid and Psyche,” and when Lucian watched the 
impostors of all religions and of all philosopnies. The best thinking 
of the best days of the Roman Empire is laid before us, and some 
approach is made to answering the question: Why did the best 
thinking fail in the long run to satisfy the best minds ? 


Prowse, R. Orren. The Poison of Asps. (Methuen.) Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 398. 6s. 

Whether this novel will gain the success it deserves is doubtful—for 
many reasons. The reading public is still under the thrall of sensa- 
tion, and is little prepared to welcome a story pitched in the quict, 
restrained tone of M'ss Austen’s work—and yet there are encouraging 
signs of reaction. Mr. Prowse is a new writ-r, but he has few of the 
faults of the beginner. Among other qualities his work h s abs lute 
truthfulness. No one who has ever l'ved in a small country town can 
deny the accuracy of his picture of Tattlebris Re. with its narrowness, 
its gossiping, and its hard, unpitying creed. The great mistake of the 
tragedy is the inclusion of some few pages of almost irrelevant 
religious discussion; the name of the town, too, should not so 
obviously interpret its character; the intrusion of tha au'hor's person- 
ality on page 243 is inartistie; and a character such as Mrs. Need- 
ham is hardly likely to be offended by the term ‘‘ deuce” of tennis. 
These are, with the exception of the first, very small faults. We 
draw attention to them because we hope and expect much of Mr. 
Prowse’s next story. 

Turver, J. The Life History of a Crime. (14, Lullington Road, 

Anerley, S.E.) Paper Covers. 1s. 

We have read this story with s»me care frm a des‘re to see whether 
the author was justified in producing at his own expense a volume, 
which was, he tells us, refusei by every publisher. Worked out by 
an experienced hand, and at a greater length, the central idea of the 
story might have made a powerful n »vel ; but as it stands, we cannot 
but agree with the publisue ‘s in their estimate of its chances. 
TraILt, H. D. Number Twenty. (Henry & Cv.) C.own 8vo. 

Cloth. TP 207. 38. 6d. 

Mr. Traill’s humour is ponderous, the very aat-thesis of the ‘new 
humour,” althongh the title-s:ory is qaite as pessimistic as anything 
that Mr. Barry Pain has yet produced. And even a Saturday Reviewer 
is not altogether proof again-t the seduction of ths pun (* the last 
and saddest evid-nce of inteilectual poverty”). T :e pun, too, is such 
a very old one and so ve y bad—Kant aud cant. ‘‘ Number Twenty” 
is the twentieth century, with all the nineteenth century faults in 
excess—no manhood, no virility, no sturdy literature, no childhood. 
Tne only cuapter in this story which we found really amusing is that 
upon the twentieth cen’ ury baby, whose nurse is trying to amuse it 
with the repition of nursery rhymes. To Dr. Watt’s lines, beginning 
“‘ How doth the Little Busy Bee ?”’ the infant replies :— 

‘* How doth this little bee do this? 
Why, by an impulse blind. 
Cease then to praise good works of suck 

An automatic kind.” 
There are some half-:ozen parodied nursery rhymes of this sort—all 
equally delicious. The rest of the volume is made up of four indifferent 
stories from Macmi lan's Magazine. the Nineteenth Century, and the 
Universal Review ; and ot verses from the Saturday Review and the 
Daily Telegraph. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul. (Bentley.) Two volumes. 2is. 

Few receat novels have been more profoaundly moving, more artistic 
in workmanship and finished in detail than this short story. which is 
said to ba from the hands of a lady novelist, whose work in the past 
has been rather incloiramatic than artistic. Stephen Dart is the 

illegitimate scn of a rich man and of a young governess. Adopted by 

his uncle, a Methoiist minister, he is brought up in the hard, 

Philistine atmosphere of unsympathetic provinciality, from which 

his sou!, aspiring towards art andculture, rebels. His early life is one 

long struggle against his destiny. Before he knows the fic 8 of his 
birth he becomes engaged to his cousin, but his uncle forbids the 
marriage, even although he has made som» mark in the ministry, 
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which, in his search for a higher life, he has entered. He accepts a 
liviog in the North of England, where he fails in love, unwittingly, 
with a married woman, mated toa man many years older than hereelf. 
In a brief moment ot ion a? ield to their temptation, and 
awake tothe horror of theirsin. Their childis born, and the woman, 
believing herself dying, confesses the truth to her husband. He 
enjoins Phat Stephen Dart shall remain at his work, on which condi- 
tion he will hide his wife’s shame and keep the child as hisown. The 
intense tragedy of the last pages are not relieved by one single ray of 
light ; in nu passage has the authoress sacrificed her art to her chance 
popularity. Tbe woman dies worn out with suffering, and ber 
nusband cuts his throat, leaving the child to Stephea Dart, who works 
for its happiness for seven years, when the curse desceuds upon its 
innocent head, and, followed by its father, it dies of consumption. 
The story is morbid undoubtedly, but it is not unhealthy. It is one 
weary cry against the curse of heredisy, but it is infused through- 
out with intense religious feeling. It is a tragedy which everyone 
would do well to read. 

Watson, H. B. Marriorr. The Web of the Spider. (Hutchin- 

son.) C:owu 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 370. 3s. 6d. 

A new edition of one of the most enthralli:g romances of adventure 
that it has been our good luck to read. Mr. Wateen is one of the 
foremost of the small group of conteurs who do so much to enliven the 
pages of the Speaker and the National Observer, and this New Zealand 
story, although sensational, is told with no small degree of art. 


HISTORY. 
Green, J. R., M.A. A Short History of the English People. 

Volume I. (Macmillan.) Royal 8vo. Cioth. Pp. 458. 12s. net. 

That at last we have a worthy editi.n of this admirable history cannot 
but be an unmixed source of congratulation to all students of his- 
tory. In her preface to the present volume, Mrs. Green (who, 
together with Miss Kate Norgate, is responsible for te editorship) 
says that it was her husband's favourite wish to s-e English hist ry 
a and illustratea by pictures which should tell us how meu 
and things app: ared to lookers-on of their own day, and how contem- 
porary observers aimed at representing them. This new edition is an 
attempt to carry out such an idea by illustrating Mr. Gre+n’s volume 
from the designs of contemporary artists, scribes, and archit cts. The 
work has been wonderful!y well done, the illustrations, b. th these in 
colours and the wood-engravings, being very successful. The volume 
is one which no library, however smali, should be without. He who 
has mastered it and its successors will hzve mastered all the salient 
facts and theories of English history. We should add that Messrs. 
Macmillan are also publsning this edition in monthly parts at Is. 
each net. The last published are parts 10, 11, and 12. 

LeaF, WALTER. A Companion to the Iliad. (Macmillan.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 411. 

Dr. Leaf believes that even to those who cannot read Greek in the 
original the study of Greek literature in translations will be necessary 
if any real knowledge of Eaglish literature and its origins is 
required. The present book, he says, is an experiment. It isa 
running commentary on the “ Iliad,” designed to tring to the exact 
place where it is needed the information required for the understand- 
ing of the original. It is intended for students who really wish to 
learn, but can read Homer in a translation only. In his introduction 
Dr. Leaf discusses the theories of the genesis of the ‘* Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey.” 

LITCHFIELD, FREDERICK. Illustrated History of Furniture. 

(Truslove and Shirley.) Royal 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 280. 

Biblical, Greek, Roman, early English, and Italian Renaissance furni- 
ture - all have contributed to the interest of these pages. In avolume 
of this size, of course, it is impossible to render full justice to many 
different phases through which farniture has passed, but Mr. Litch- 
field has exercised a very wise discretion in his choice of material, 
the result b: ingthis volume is not only valuable to the connaisseur, hut 
suggestive and interesting to the general reader. Perbaps the illus- 
trations rre the most successful portion of the book. They have bren 
eollected fr m every available source, and have been arranged in 
chronological order, so that t' os¢ who have not time or inclination to 
study the subject deeply in the le'terpress may yet gather a very fair 
impression of the evolution of furniture. We hope that this volume 
may me+t with the success that it deserves, more especially as Mr. 
Litchfield promises a more detailed work if this should prove the case. 


Payyr, Epwarp Joun. History of the New World ealled 
America. Volume I. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 546. 18s. 

A very ambitious work, which, if it is carried out on the same scale on 
which it is begun, is destined to be quite mouumental. The present 
volume is divided into two books: the first dealing with the discovery 
of America and the second with aboriginal America. It is an example 
of unremit ing toil and research applied to the very best advantage, 
for Mr. Payne’s is evidently a trained and philosophical intellect, and 
he has inade his volume, although massive, intensely interesting 
and readable. The part dealing with the discovery of America, and 
of the va ious causes which led up to that discovery, are treated ina 
masierly manner, which promises well for the sucess of future 
volumes. We cannot help Ghivking, however, that Mr. Payne would 
have increased the value of his work if he had been alittle more chary 
of his abundant material. The volume would certainly not suffer if 
it were slightly condensed. 


Quitt, ALBERT W. The History of P. Corneiius Tacitus. Trans- 


lated into English witha Introduction and Notes. In two volumes, 
(Murre;.) VolumeI. 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
That onc long year during which so many of the most startling events 


of Roman imperial history took place, 69 after Curist, is here brought 
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in Mr. Quill’s translation within the ken of English readers. He 
tells us, as nearly as he can in Tacitus’ own manuer, of the con- 
vulsions of the world which followed on the dying out of the house of 
Augusius; of the jealousies between Roman armi-s in different 
provinces; of how Gaul was divide? against itself, Germany set 
agaiust Italy, Exst ageinst West. The study of the evils of absolutism, 
and of the rottenness of courts is relieved by a few toucnes of virtue, 
and by many scenes of interest, We survey a csnvas rich with — 
portraits. The art of Jacitus makes us ur derstand his men 
women as if they were our contemporaries, and remember them as if 
th-y were our own familiar enemies. 


STEPHENS, H. Morse (Editor). The Prine’pal Speeches of th 


Statesmen and Orators of the French Revolution, 1789--1795. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.) Two volumes. Crown vo. Cloth. Pp. 
541 and 644. 

Mr. Morse Stephens, whose admirable history of the French Revolution 


has already been favourably noticed here, has given us in these two 

closely-printed volumes the speeches, in thei~ origina! French, of the 

chi:f actors in the great revolutionary drama. The work was sug- 

ested, we are told, by Dr. Franck Bright, ihe historian, and Master of 

Jniversity College, Oxford, and his selection has, with additions, been 
used. Aithough primarily intended for the use of students for examina- 
tion in the history of the Revolution, many of the sp eches will prove 
of the greatest interest to the more general r.ader, if only from 
the purely literary point of view and as contributions to the art uf 
rhetoric. The notes and the short biographies « f the different ora ors 
whose speeches have been selected are exc-llently cone, and will prove 
of the greatest use and value. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis. A Footnote to History: Eight Years 
of Trouble in Samoa. (Cassell.) Crown 8vo. Cioth. Pp. 322. 5s. 
Mr. Robert Luis St. venson occu; ies ueservedly one of wwe foremost 

positions in m dern English literature. For this reason we fear that 

the literary ama'eur, imitating Mr. Steve.uson’s matter but not his 
manner, will, upon seeing this volume, rush in and pile the book- 
shops with countless ‘‘ Footsteps to History,” which will be as useless 
and uninteresting as Mr. Stevenson’s work is valuable. And it is 
only valuable because it is written in Mr. Stevenson’s incomparable 
manner, and because it gives us, almost for the first time, an exact and 
detailed impression of the way in which comparatively savage races 
are treated by civilised powers. Samoa, Mr. Ste,enson tells us, is 
quite distracted with internal dissension and outside imterference— 
interference of the most flagrant kind, if we are to believe his narra- 
tive—and unless the powers that direct the foreign policy of German 
step in end see to the behaviour of their famoan :epresentatives, 
affairs will arrive at a very serious head. 


LEGAL AND POLITICAL. 

LamonpD, ROBERT PEEL. The Scottish Poor Laws: Their History, 
Policy, and Operation. (William Hodge aad Co., Glasgow.) 8vo 
cloth. Pp. «98. 

A new edi ion of a valuable and exhaustive work, revised and enlarged. 
Perz_ER, JouN. Life in Utopia. (Author's Cu-Operative Publishing 

Co.) Paper Covers. Is. 

Yet another description of the ideal state, based to some extent upon 
Plato’s *‘ Republic” and More's ‘‘ Utopia.” The author advocates 
the abolition of money and of private propert,,. The volume is in 
dialogue form. 


MUSIC, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA, 
AINGER, Canon. (Hditor.) Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

(Macmillan.) l6mo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

There are few people who do not know Canon Ainger’s introduction to 
‘‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare.” It is unnecessary to say more 
than that this volume is a welcome addition to the reprint of the 
Golden Treasury Series. 

Byron, Lorp. Poetical Works Volume X. (Griffith and Farran.) 

Long Post vo. Ck tn, 2s. 6d.; Paper, ls. 6d. and Is. 


Contains the first three cuntos of ‘‘Don Juan,” with the original and 


additional notes. 


Best, W. T. (Editor). Cecilia. Books XLIII. and XLIV. (Augener.) 
Paper covers. Pp. 22 snd 2v. 1s. each. 


A collec ion of organ pieces in diverse styles, edited by the famous 


organist. Book XLIII. containsa1 Symphony by Elfrida Andrée, and 
Buok XLIV., a Sonata, in E minor, by P. Fumagalli. 
Bripcks, Rosert. Achilles in Scyros. (George Bell and Sons.) 

Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 68. 4s. net. 

Mr. Bridges’ muse is shy and retiring, and for some time his poems 
were printed for private circulatiou only. Praise, however, from 
many sources—Mr. Andrew Lang’s being by no means the least 
enth.sias:ic—evoked «nquiry frm lovers of poetry, and in response 
Mr. Bridges has allowed this and two previous volumes to pleasure 
the vulgir crowd. The presen’) volume is dramatic ia form, and 
founded upon the story that Achilles’ mother, Thetis, fearful of her 
son’s going to the Trojan war, secreted him, in feminine garb, among 
the mvidens of the Scyrian Court. Here comes the cr sity Ulysses to 
find him. Not succeeding by straighttorward n eans he tries craft, 
and decking himself like a pedlar attracts Achilles’ n» ice by turnin 
over a sword among the trinkets which he is selling to his girlish 
companions. We cannot say that we like this play, excellent as it 4, 
as much as Mr. Bridges’ “Shorter Poems.” It is, however, amcag 
the most beautiful +xamples of modern poetical drama, blending 
classical and Elizabethan characteristics with grest f-licity. 


Caine, Ratpx H. Love Songs of English Poets, 1500—1800. 


(H-inemann.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 
This is but an inadequate volume, which makes one hope for better 


things in Mr. William Watson’s promised anthology, and turn in. 
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search for greater satisfaction to Mc. Percy Hulburd’s ‘‘ English Love 
Lyrics,” inctuoedin she Canterbury Poets. Mr. Caine has bcen at too 
great pains to include tne work of out-of-the-way and forgotten 
to the exclusion of cthera whose claims are greater, and poems 
which we all know and love. An anthology of love songs which does 
not include Lovelace’s exquisite '* To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars” 
is incomplete, indeed. We look in vain, too, for Mrs. Behn’s ‘‘ Love 
in Fantastic Triuwph Sat.” However, Mr. Caine’s selection is very 
Micely got up, and it contains so many beautiful things tbat we can 
oothind ft in our hearts to excuse the exclusion of others, although 
sometimes more beautiful. It is sure to contain much that neither Mr. 
Watson or Mr. Hulburd have inciuded, so that it will have its use, 
and will be indispensable to a!l lovers of erotic poetry. 


Buuis, Wint1am AsuTon. 1849: A Vindication. (K-gan Paul.) 
Paper Covers. Pp. 72. 2s. 

A brief vindication of the Bayreuth Master, by the editor of the 
Meister, in reply to the late Ferdinand Praeger’s chapters dealing 
+ Wagner and the Saxon Revolution, in “ Waguer us I Knew 

im.” 

Forman, H. Buxton (Editor). Shelley’s Poetical Works. Vol. 
IV. (George Bell and Sons.) Fscap.8vo. Pp. 345. zs. 6d. 

The penultimate volume of the five-volume edition of Shelley, now being 
published in the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. It contains 
among other poems “ Adonais,” ‘‘ Hellas,” ‘‘ Charles the First,” and 
the “Witch of Atlas.” 

Goopwin, Amina. Practical Hints on the Technique and 
ane of, by aga Playing. (Augener and Co., 86, Newgate 
A usetul quide-book, with blank pages for notes, compi'ed chiefly 

with the object o' drawing attention to those faults most frequently 

made by amateur pianists. 

Hvuiian, Joun (Editor). The Song Book. (Macmillan and Co.) 
16mo. Cloth. Pp. 368. 2s. 6d. net. 

No more interest: ng volume than this has, so far, appeared in the 
re-issue of the Golden Treasury Series. Somebody has said “Give 
me the making of the Songs of any nation and let who will make 
its laws.” Mr. Hullah has selected and arranged in this small 
volume the majority of the best songs by dec ‘ased poets and musicians 
of Great Britain and Ire‘and, and, as the melody is also given in every 
case, it is possible for the musical reader to ccmpare not merely one 
melody with another but any set of national melodies with any other— 
the English with the Irish, the Irish with the Welsh, and so on. 
No less than 264 songs are here classified. Of course, the melody 
alone, not the harmony, is given with the words; but it must be re- 
membered that in most cases the tune is the on'y original part of the 
music of a national song. Mr. Hullah claims that his collection proves 
on the one hand that, taken as a whole, these national songs will not 
suffer by comparison with any other nation; and, on the other, that 
the lish, as well as the Scottish, the Welsh, and the Irish, have 
national melodies, contrary to the opinion of som: people, who have 
never 1 oked into the matter. The indexing of the col ection is com- 
plete, and the notes appended are interesting and valuable. 


Lanter, Sipney. Poems. (Gay and Bird.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


- Pp. 260. 7s. 6d. nett. 


Spectator, in a review of Lanier’s verse, appra'ses him as the most 
original poet that the United States has yet produced—more original 
than any England has produced within the pist thirty years. Thisis 
high praise, but a perusal of his collected poems in the volume before 
us convinces us that it is not altogether unreasonable. Until recently 
he was practically unknown in this country, but his posthumous 
reputation is already great, and certain to increase. He was born in 
1842, and died August, 1881, at the age of thirty-nine. In personal 
appearance, if we may judge from the portrait prefacing the volume, 
he was remarkably like the late Richard Jefferies. For years he 
devoted his leisure moments to the study of poetry, notably Anglo- 
Saxon and English, in all its developments, and wrote one book, 
“ The Scienc® of Eaglish Verse,” an unique presentment cf the formal 
elements of verse. He was for one year, 1879-80. lec urer on English 
literature at the John Hopkins University. His death in 1881 was 
from consumption, against which and poverty he bad bravely battled 
for years. His poetry has not much of passion, but a great deal of 
delicate fancy and refined humour. Than the short series, ‘‘ Hymns 
of the Marshes,” we know of nothing in any p.etry more beautiful or 
more quivering with the spirit of nature. 


MaxweE.t, Mason -Generat. Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 
(Waiter Scott.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xi., 199, ix. 1s. 6d. Scott 
Li 


A verse translation, together with an introduction, appendix, and notes, 
of, perhaps, the finest creation of Schiller’s genius. 


Pryzro, ArTrHUR W. The Magistrate. (Heinemann). Small 
are. Oloth. Pp. 164. 2s, 6d. 

ie sixth volume of Mr. Pinero’s dramatic works, including, like its p-e- 
decessors, an introductory note by Mr. Malc.mn C. Salaman. 


Prout, Esenezer. Fugue and Fugal Analysis. (Augener and 
Co.,.86, Newgate Street.) Oloth. Pp. 248 and 252. 5s. each, 
valuable theoretical works for the student of music by the 
‘Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal academy. In 
“ Fugue,” which is now in its second edition, the author founds his 
work solely on the practice of the great masters. In ‘ Fugal 
jis,” the companicn work, he gives a collection of fugues of 
_ various styles put into score and analysed. 
SmirH, GEORGE BaRNeTt (Editor). Illustrated British Ballads. 
Parte 1.—VI. (Cassell.) 7d. each. 
Re-issue of the best-known ballads of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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Wi1son, G@. H. The Musical Year-Book of the United States, 
§605-02 (154, Tremou.t Street, Boston). Paper covers. Pp. 116. 
ollar, 
A handy record of musical occurrences of artistic interest in the chief 
cities of the United S.ates, with index of works performed. 
Woop, Cas. (composer). Four Songs with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. (Augener.) Paper covers. Pp. 16. 1s. 
All pretty songs, especially the first ‘* Ancient Love Song.” 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 

BEETON, IsapeLta. The Book of Household Management. 
(Ward, Lock, Bowden and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 1,644. 7s. 6d. 
After all has been said for other books, dealing with smaller and siuxle 

departments of household management, Mrs. Beeton's thick volume 

remains the best and the most generally reliable. Every one knowsit, 

every one uses it, and as every one praises it there is no need for us t» 

doso here. The present edition is entirely revised, and bas the advau- 

tage of numerous new coloured plates and engravings and several 
hundred fresh recipes for every form of cookery. 

StaTer, U. H. Book Collecting. (Sonnenschein.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 130. 4s. 

A volume of the Young Collector series, written by the author of 
‘* Book Prices Current.” From it can be gathered a great deal of in- 
formation about the early English and fore'ga presses, water-marks, 
the preservation and renovation of books, bibliographies, and books 
that are likely to rise in price; but it almost ignores that very 
fascinating form of book-collecting—the collecting of comparatively 
modern first editions, and of the first editions of modern novelists and 

ts. Mr. Slater should add a cou; le «.f chapters on these subjects in 
uture editions, or give us a supplementary v.lume. There 1s plenty 
of material for it. 


Locke’s Annual Register of Births. Marriages, and Deaths, 
1891. Volume I. (Cnaries Dickens an: Evans.) 8vvu. cloth. Pp. eccix. 
A carefully indexed work, compiled from the notices in atl the lea ting 

London and provincial papers. The work should prove especially 

useful to the legal profession. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND EDUCATION. 


Hat, Newman. Divine Brotherhood: Jubilee Gleanings, 
| _allamaaia (T, and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
82. 


A reprint of several small tractates, published during the author's fifty 
years of pastoral ministry, but now out of print. 

Legs, J. Cameron, D.D., LL.D. Life and Conduct. (A. and C. 

Black.) 18 mo. Paper. 6d. net. 

A volume of the Guiid and Bible Class Text Books series, written with 
the object of showing how the principle of religion may be applied to 
the conduct of young men. It is specially adapted tv meet the wants 
of Literary or Mutual Improvement Societies. 


EatanD, Rev. F., M.A. Sermons from Browning. (Elliot - 


Stock.) 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 106 

The substance of four Advent lectures delivered by the curate of St. 
Anne’s, Holloway, last December. For each of the lectures he has 
taken one or more specified poems as texts. The little book 
evidences the broad-minded strength and healthy optimism which 
~ — influence of Browning’s longer theological poems on ministers 
of religion. 


Peacock, Mase. (Editor). Bunyan’s ‘‘Holy War” and ** The 
Heavenly Footman.” (Clarendon Press, Oxfoid.) Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 262. 

Tne ‘‘ Holy War” has never been so ular as the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and for a very good reason—it is by no means as good; but 
we are nevertheless grateful to Mies Peacock for this excellent new 
edition, which also contains ‘‘The Heavenly Footman,” a brief but 
careful life of Bunyan, a chronological table of the chief events of 
Bunyan’s life and of contemporary history in parallel columns, and a 
fair number of discreet notes. 


SCIENCE. 
Dixon, Cuartrs. The Migration of Birds: An Attempt to 

Reduce Avian Season-Flight to Law. (Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. 
oth. 6s. 

In this able book the author, a well-known and competent ornitholo- 
gist, contributes a theory towards a solution of the obscure question 
of the origin of the migration of birds. He has little that is new to 
say as to the caus+s nuw operating, which in the autumn drives a 
large number of species southwards in search of food and warmth, and 
which in the spring brings them back for the functions of pairing. 
It is the primary cause which concerns him, and this he looks for 3 
the great climatal changes brought about by the Glacial Epoch wnich 
set in during later Tertiacy times. The effect of this was to drive 
P.lar species southwards to longer distances, as the ice sheet crept 
over sub-Polar regions, until, with its retreat, the home-sick birds 
retursed to theirancient haunts. The migrati: ns of the Spotted Fly- 
catcher illustrate this theory; but a large amount of information 
about the movements of other birds is given in this suggestive book. 
Garner, R.L. The Speech of Monkeys. (Heinemann.) Crown 

8vo. Ctoth. Pp. 260. 7s. 6d. 

In this volume, compiled from the articles which have appeared from 
time to time in the different reviews, we have a record and summary 
of the progress which Dr. Garner has made in his researches into 
the Simian tongue, and an exposition of his theories and future pians. 
Apart from the novelty of its subject, ths work is ex ingly 
interesting. It is written in a popular, if not exac.ly a scientific 
style, and should reach a wide circle of readers, 
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Hoveuton, W. Sketches of British Insects. (Ne ) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Another nook of popular natural history. Mr. Houghton bas much to 
tell us of our insect-foes and of our insect-friends, and he writes ina 
very clear and pleasant style. He talks of the superstitions about 
the Death’s Head moth, of the ravages of the turnip-fly, and of 
mosquito-bites ; but he also givesa useful instruction to the structure 
and classification of insects. The illustrations are bright and very 
liberally provided. 

Hutt, Epwarp, M.A., LL.D., FR.S. Volcanoes: 
Present. (Walter Scott.) Crown. 8vo. Oloth. Pp. 270. 
This isan interesting volume—to tbose who can waive au attractive style 

end the putting of ecientific facts ina popular form. In fact, a'though 

Dr. Hull writes from the fullest of knowledge, he writes with very 

little skill. His book is too dry to be popular. The facts, however, 

are put forth in as short.a space as possible, and as a reference book 
the volume will beof great use to the general reader. The illustrations 
add greatly to the due comprehension of the letterpress. 


Larne, S. Human Origins. (Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth’ 

Pp. 422. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Laing, the chairman of the Brighton Railway, is also the author of 
a very fair number of excellent works on the vexed questions of 
modern science; the most widely read of which have been ‘‘ Problems 
of the Future,” ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” and ‘A 
Modern Zoroastrian.” In the present volume be describes. with 
great lucidity of expression and clearness of exposition, the theories 
which now obtain as to the origin and evolution of the human 
race. On the story of the Bible he holds very decided views, and 
is sufficiently frank with them. No one who has read Mr. Laing’s 
previous volumes will need any recommendation to the pr-sens one; 
but we would say to those who have not that they will find them 
stimulating and informative to the last degree, and sufficiently 
popular to ve understood by the veriest tyro in science. He presents 
the latest results arrived at by modera science in as clear and lucid a 
manner as possible, and everyone wLo bas mastered his volumes will 
be as much abreast of scientific thought as the general reader can 
ever hope tobe. By the way, how is it that so careful a workman 
as Mr. Laing has omitted an index from his volume? New editions 
are sure to be called for. Can it not be added ? 

Ocean Steamships. (Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 298. 12s. 
This popular account of the construction, development, management, 

and appliances of ocean steamships is written by some half dozen 
experts belonging to the United States Navy, Commander F. E, 
Chadwick takes for his province the ‘‘ Development of the Steam- 
ship” ; Mr. A. E. Seaton, ‘‘ Speed in Ocean Steamers ”; Mr. William 
H. Rideing, ‘‘ The Building of an Ocean Greyhound,” and ‘‘ Safety on 
the Atlantic”; Mr. John H. Gould, ‘‘ Ocean Passenger Travel,” and 
‘‘The Ocean Steamship as a Freignt Carrier” ; Lieut. J. D. J. Kelly, 
“The Ship’s Company ” ; and Lieut. Ridgely Hunt, “‘ The Steamsh'p 
L nes of the World.’ Although, of course, the subject is treated almost 
evtirely from the American point of view, yet the volume is no less 
interesting ; everything is explained ina readable way, and the purely 
scientific chapters are so treated as to be understandable of the must 
casual and unlearned of readers. The ninety-six wood engravings are 
excerdingly good—in fact, the book is in every way a success. 

SourHamw, A.D. Electrical Engineering as a Profession, and 
How to Enter It. (Whittaker and vo.). Crown &vo, Cioth. Pp. 
200. I) ust at-d. 

Weismann, Dr. AuGust. Essays upon Heredity and Kindred 
Biological Problems. Volume II. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 
Crown svo. Cloth. Pp. 226. 5s. 

An account of Dr. Weismann’s theories has already been given in this 
Reviuw, and it therefore suffices to say that in the present volume 
fresh arguments are adduced in support of the author's conten*ion 
against current views as to the transmission of characters acquired 
during the life of the individual. The new Essays are more direct 
and coherent than the old, which, as presenting the stages by which 
Dr. Weismann reached his theory, were somewhat confusing to the 
reader. The second Essay explains the development of the musical 
facuity in man, and is of great value as refuting Mr. Wallace's theory 
of special bestowment of that and kindred high faculties which he 
erroneously contends differ in kind from the mental equipment of the 
lower animals. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Boyte, J. R., F.S.A. Comprehensive Guide to the County of 

Durham. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 733. 7s. 6d. 

An unusually detailed guide, giving more than ordinary prominence to 
the archeology and fol«-lore of its subject. Few volumes of the sort 
have been better written, for Mr. Boyle is evidently a scholar and an 
enthusiast who, while giving an unusual amount of attention to the 
historical and scientific side, has by no means stinted the more imme- 
diately useful particulars as to hotels, etc. The maps are not upon a 
sufficiently large scale, but this defect can be remedied in future 
editions. 

Dent, C. T , AND OTHER WRITERS. Mountaineering. (Longmars.) 

Crown 8vo. Oloh. Pp. 439. 10s. 63. 

Few volumes of the Badminton Library have been of greater interest 
than this, and few are likely to be more succe:sful, for even to the lay 
mind, timid of the manifold dangers of Swiss mountains and of 
British crags, the subject is one of great fascination. To many the 
objection will occur that climbers sre born, not made, but there are 

many in whom the spirit of mountaineering is inherent who will 

be glad to reap some benetit from the experience gainei by experts 
who have spent almost their whole life in the pursuit of their favourite 


Past and 
3s. 6d. 





many bands a ce. tain lack of similarity of treatment might militate 
against its success ; this is not so, however, the work being altogeiher 
homogenevus and successful. For the majority of the chapters, Mr. C. 
T. Dent is responsible, but he has oeen assisted by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who writes on the ‘' Early History of Mountaineering,” by 
Mr. W. M. Conway on ‘‘ Maps and Guide Books,” Mr. Douglas W. 
Freshfield on ‘‘ Mountaineering Beyond the Alps,” Mr. Charles 
Pilkington on *‘ Climbing Without Guides,” and *‘ Hill Climbing in 
the Britich Isles,” Mr. C. B. Mathews on “ Recollections of a Moun- 
taineer,” and Mr. H. G. Willink on ‘‘ Sketching for Climbers.” Mr. 
Justice Wills contributes an introduction. The very numerous il)us- 
trations are, with few exceptions, by Mr. H. G. Willink, who is 
exceedingly successful. What purpose, however, do the balf-punning 
pictures serve ? 


Holidays in North Germany and Scandinavia. 

30, Fleet Swees, E.C.) Oblong beards. 6d. 

This little, illustrated guide, while hardly competing with the larger 
‘“‘Murray” and ‘ Baedeker” will be found very useful to travellers 
who wish to doa great deal of sight-seeing at a minimum of time and 
cost. It is pleasantly written and well illustrated. 


The Way About Surrey. (Iliffeand Son.) Paper covers. 1s. 

Thi-, the first of a cueap series of county guides, is a very excellent 
little work, with a clear mapand a number of fairly good illustrations. 
The method adopted is that of describing different walks and circular 
tours rather than each place separately. Tous we get descrit tions of 
the roads between Dorking avd Guildford, Wandsworth and Chertsey, 
Tocting and Reigate, and many other excursions equally beautiful 
and profitable 


Piccott, F T. The Garden of Japan. (George Allen.) 4to. 

Parchment. Pp. 61. 15s. 

The four * pictures” which Mr. Alfred East, R.I., has contributed to 
this volume are very beautiful—thoroughly Japanese in spirit they 
even compare favourably with the purely native designs which Mr. 
Piggott has reproduced. Nor is the letterpress less charming, for Mr. 
Piggott is one of nature’s most privileged admirers, and his diary ofa 
year in Japan, it’s flowers and legends, is truly delightiful reading to 
all who love nature, flowers, and delicate writing. This is not a book 
which will be o>tainable at the libraries. No one, bowever, once 
seeing its dainty binding and beau iful paper, and revelling in its 
pictures and dalightful prose, will regret the cost of its purchase. 


(Percy Lindley, 


THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THE following list comprises all the more important Domestic Rlue 
Books and Parliamentary Publications issued during the month of 
August. A complete enumeration of them may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen’s Printers, East Harding Street, 
KC. :— 

British Museum. Return. 

Copy of an “account of the income and expenditure of the British 
Museum (Special Trust Funds) for the year ending 31st March last, 
and return of the number of persons admitted to visit the British 
Museum and the South Kensington Natural Hietory Museum in each 
year from 1886 tv 1891, together with a statement of the progress 
made in the arrangement and de:cription of the collec‘ions, and an 
account of the objects added to them in the year 1891.” (Pp. 144. 
Price 7}d.) 

Epucation Councit. Report. 

Report of the Committee of Council on Education with appendix, 1891- 
92. 19,508 public elementary schools in England and Wales were 
inspected ducing the year ending August 31s’, 1891 ; and there were 
on the registers of these schools the names of 4,824,683 children. The 
elaborate report: is followed by still more elaborate statistics. (Pp. lii.. 
764. Price 3s. 3d.) 

RarLways. Summaries and Returns. 

Railway Returns f»r England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland fer the 
year 1891, with summary tables for the United Kingdom for each 
year from 1854 to 1891. Gives particulars as to the amount of capital, 
traffic, and receipts, working expenditure, net receipts, rolling stock, 
etc. (Pp. xx., 92. Price 11d.) 

SHop Hours BILL. Report. 

Report.and Sp+cial Report from the Select Committee on the Shop 
Hours Bill, together with the proceedings of the Committee, minutes 
of evidence, appendix,and index. The C»mmittee strongly recom- 
mend that the Sill, as amended by them, should be passed into law. 
The working hours of adult women are no* limited by this measure— 
only those of girls under eighteen—and domestic servants are ex- 
pressly excluded from its operation. (Pp. xiv., 482. Price 2s. 53d.) 
THEATRES. Report. 

Report from the Select Committee on Thea‘res and Places of Enter- 
tainment, together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes 
of Evidence, Appendix, and Index. Among the witnesses examined 
were Mr. Fardell, Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Phi >ps, Mr. Emden, 
Mr. Conquest, Mr. Hare, Mr. Brough, Mr. William Archer. Mr. 
Clement Scott, Mr. Edward Terry, and manyothers. Their evidence, 
which is set out in fall. is preceded by the Recommendations of the 
Committee. (Pp. 592. Price 4s. 103d.) 

THE Post Orrick. Report. 


Thirty-eighth Report of the Postmaster-General on the Post Office. A 


grand total of 2,716,578,365 letters, post-cards, newspapers, book 
packets, and parcels were delivered during the year which end+d 
on March 31st last—an average number to each person of seventy-one 
and one-tenth. (Pp. 88, price 43d.) 
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— CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 











Amateur Work. (Ward Lock, Salisbury 
——. .) September. ‘ 
How t» Builda Summe:-house. (Illus ) 
How to Make Puotograpnic Apparatus. 
(Tlus.) 
American Catholie Quarterly Review. 
(28, Orchard S.reet.) July. 5aols. per 


annum. 

gone and Form in Biology. Dr. T. 

Pias 1K. amid Friends and Foes. J. A. 

M. oney. 

Early Christian Symbolism. Mgr. Robert 
‘ton. 

os. ae Columbus : the Accomplish - 
t 

The ‘Anglican Theory of Continuity. A. F. 


Marshall. 

. Americ:n Novels. Maurice F. 

The Reneats at the Stateof New York and 
Cath: lic schools. Rev. J. F. Mullaney. 


Andover Review. (Wa'd and Lovk, Salis- 

bury Square.) September. 35 cts. 

Man Above Nature. Rev. L. Curtis. 

The Proposed Revision of the Westmins‘e: 
Confession. Prof. C A. Briggs. 

* The Marble Faun.” by Nathaniel Haw- 
thoroe. Mrs. J. K. Curtis. 

An Excursion Pt the Periodicals. 
E. H. Blair. 

The Study of Re ee in Col- 
Jeges. Prof. N. M. H 


Antiquary. (62, 2, Enero Row.) Sep- 
e. 3 

Archeology in hemes Museum, 
John Ward. 

Holy Wells. Continned. R.C. Hope. 

A History of Furniture.~ (Lilus.) 

Architectural Record. Qrly. (14, Vesey 
S reet, New York.) July—Septez ber. 
25 ets. 

Modern 
(Iilus.) 

Hildesh-im and its Churches. 
J. K. Paulding. 

Recent Development of Early Renais- 
ss in England. (Illus.) B. T, 

The Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
(Illus.) 

New York Flats and French Filat«. 
Hubert, Pirsson. and Hoddick 

Tne Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
(Tilus.) W. P. P. Longfellow. 

Arena. (5, Agar a Strand.) August. 
50 cts. 

Twenty-five Years on the Lecture Plat- 
form. With Portrait. Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

Bacon versus Shakespeare. II. Francis 
Bacm. Ewin Reed. 

An Idealistic Dreamer: Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton. B. O. Flower. 

Rare Le‘ter from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Louise C. Moulton. 

The Pending Presiden ial Campaign. 
Gai] Hat ilton, Hon. W. T. Ellis, Hor. 
G. F. Williams, and Senator J. H. 


Kyle. 

An Irresponsible Educated Class. 
H. Gardener. 

The Coming Brotherhood. Frances KE. 
Willard 


(Iilus.) 


Residences. If. 
(Illus.) 


American 


Helen 


Dress Reform in America. Frances E. 
Russell and Others. 

Women’s Clubs: A Symposium. With 
Portraits. May W. Sewell, Mary A. 
Livermore, and Others. 

Argosy. (8, New Burlington Street.) 
September. 6d. 

In the Lotus Land. (Illus.) C. W. 

Wood 


Atalanta. es oy Row.) Septem- 
r. . 
A Sicilian City — Taormina. 


(Illus.) II. 
Julia Cartwright. 
Some Recent eae Poets. III. Hon. 
Roden Noe! 


H ow to Arg a Girls’ Debating Society. 
Eva An-truther. 








Atlantic Monthly. (Ward and Lock, Salis- | 


bury Square.) September. Is. 
Cliff-Dweilers in the Caiun. Olive T. 
Milter. 


An American at Home in Europe. III. 
W. H. Biehop 
si=t England Boyhood. III. Edward 


ara of Memory. S. R. El'iott. 

The Primer and Literature. Horace E. 
Scudder. 

Toe ‘* Prometheus Unbound” of Shelley. 
III. Vida D. Scuader. 


Bankers’ Mpgpsine. (85, London Wall.) 
tembe-. 1s. 6d. 
The Mint Report and Its Practical Mean- 
ing for Bankers. R.H.I. Palgrave. 
Rigging the Market—Its Ilegality. 
Gold Standara for India. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. (37, Paternoster 
w.) September. zs. 6d, 
Cse'one of April 29th in Mauritius. 

Lieut.-Gov. H. E. H. Jerningham. 

The Remedy for Lancashire: A Bucma- 
China Railway. With Map. H. S. 
Hallett. 

Titles and a Digression—or Two. A. 
Haultain. 

Games. Sir H. Maxwell. 

Holy Wazan. W. B. Har 

The Agricultural eiabaeh | —* the Hight 
Hours Question. W. Moffatt. 

What Next? The New nll 


Board of Trade Journal. (Eyre and 
paneer ge East Harding Street.) 
August 15, 

Railway 1B and Charges Acts, 1891. 


Bookman. (27, Paternoster Row.) Sep- 
tember. 6d. 
The Carlyles. Concluded. 
— endell Hulmes. With Portrait. 


Monarects in Partibus -the reputed De- 
scendants of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart. F. H. Grvoome. 

Mr. Labouchere and Truth. 


Boy’s Own Paper. (56, ro, Row.) 


September. 
A Cano? Cruise in Ireland. (Illus.) E. 
T. Holding. 
Cabinet Portrait Gallery. (Cassell, 


Ludgate Hill.) September. 1s. 
Photographs and Biogrspbies of Mr. J. 
R. Diggle, Miss A. Detchon, ana Mr. 
S. J. Solomon. 


Californian Illustrated Magazine. (5. 

Avar Strect, S:raud.) August. 25 cte. 

A Californian Loan Exhibition. (lllus.) 
A. Wey. 

Ip the Vellowstone Park. (Illus.) J. C. 
Fennell. 


The City of San Francisco. (Illus.) R. H. 
McDonald. 

The Crown of the St. ae Valley 
(Pasadens). (Illus.) ©. F. H+ leer. 
Professor T. S. C. Lowe. J. 8. Brainard, 
Baptists in California. (Illus.) Rev. F 


Dixon. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. (Ludgate 
Hill.) September. 7d. 
Ab ard a Thames Steamer. (Illus.) F. M. 
H Imes. 

Schools of Domestic Service. D.K. Lees. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journai. (Ludgate 
Hill.) September. 6d. 

a gy th Mr. J. L. Toole. (Illus.) 
Dr. R. Neoll, Editor of the British 

Weekly. With Portrait. 


A Day with a Reltevis.g Officer. (Illus.) 
What French, Journalists are Paid. 


Century Magazine. (Fisher Unwin, 

Paternoster Square.) September. 1s. 4d. 

The Gr+nd Falls of Labrador. (Illus.) 
H. G. Bryant. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry. VII. 
KE. C. Stedman. 

Pioneer Packhorses in Alaska. I. With 
Map and Illustrations. EB. J. Glave. 
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Christopher Columbus. With Map. V. 
E. Castelar. 

Au Elk Hunt at Two Ocean Pass. 
Theodore Ro sevelt. 

Arcbite cture at toe World’s Fair. 
IV. H. Van Bronce. 

hs. Pictorial Poster. (Illus.) B. Mat- 
thews. 


Chambers’s Journal. (47, 
Row.) september. 
A Glimpse of Cyprus. 
A Vis1" to the Post Office. 
Infanticide iu India. 
Some Curious Marriage Customs in Scot- 


(Illus.) 


Paternoster 


land. 
Tue Enfield Small Armes Factory. 


Chautauquan. (Triibner, Charing Cross 
Ro.a.) Sept. 2 dols. per annum. 
The A tmiralof the Ocean Sea—Columbus. 
(Ilhius.) W. HE. Curtis. 
Havana: Toe Habits and Conditions of 


the People. J. K. Reeve. 

Gladstone and tbe — Situation. With 
Portrait. N. Canb 

Poe's Female Prievds, With Portraits. 
E. L. Didier. 


C.tha ine Weed Birnes ani Her Amateur 
Photographs. (Illus.) Mary A. Taft. 


Children’s Friend. (9, Paternoster Row.) 
September. ld. 
Conce: ning Sorimps. (Illus.) Edw. Step. 


Chinese Recorder. (American Pr sby- 
terian M spion Press, Shanghai.) July. 

3 dols. per annum 
Among the Highbinders. F. J. Masters. 


Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society. (14, Bloomfield Street.) Sept. 
> Maharaja of Travancore. With 

ortr: 
Work in , Chaing Chin. With Map. 


Church Missionary Gleaner. (Salisbury 
Ss quare.) September 1d. 
Theo M 8. in Calcutta. (Illus.) 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. (Salis- 
bury Square.) September. 6d. 

Events leading tothe Establishment of the 

Church Missionary Society. Rev. C. 
Hole. 

Leiters from the Uganda Missionaric.. 

_— in the Telegu Country. Rev. J. 

in. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. (27, 
noster Ruw.) September. 67. 
Notes on the Grindelwaid Conference. 
J.J. W. Perowne. 
A British Princess of the First’ Century. 
Claudia Rufina! I. Dr. A. O. Jones. 


Coming Day. (14, Henrietta Street.) 
S-ptember. 3d. 
Thirty-nine Questiens concerning the 
Thir'y-rine Articles, 


Contemporary Pulpit. (Swan Sonnen- 
— Tapers Square.) Septem- 
ber. 

The Moral’ Temptations of City Life. R v. 
H. Harword 


Contemporary Review. (15, arent 
Street.) September. 2s. 
An American View of Home ule and 
Federation. Albert Shaw 
The Growth of pt vor og Peace. John 


Pater- 


Rae. 

Professor Huxley asa Theologian. Prof. 
Sanday. 

Canine Morals and Manners. Dr. L. 
Robinson, 


Edward VI.: Spoiler of Schools. A F. 
Leach. 
Talent and Genius on the Stage. George 
rlow, 


Flora Sacra, A H. P. R. Dowling. 

Evolution not Revolution in Modern War- 
fare. Spenser Wilkinson. 

The Lat Decade of the Last Century. 
Prof. J. W, Hales. 

The Strategic Value of Egypt. 
Otto Wachs. 


Major 
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CONTENTS OF ENGLISH AND 








Educational Review. 

















English Illustrated Magazine. 


Ex Libris Journal. 


Expositor. 


Expository Times. 


Fortnightly Review. 


Cornhill. (15, se" ac September. 


Among the “ Wiches.” 
Yeilow Jack—Yel:ow Fever. 
The tncanny Bairn: A Story of Second 


sight. 
Barcclona. 

Cosmopolitan. (International News Co., 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane.) 
September. 25 cts. 

Jersey. (illus.) Mary Hasbrouck. 
rye Peilew. With Portrait. W. D. 
Howells. 


Advance of Education in the South. 
(lilus.) C. W. Dabney. 
i Ouachita ina Cotton Boat. (Illus.) 


(Il!us.) EB 

The ** Homestead ” Object Lisson. J. B. 
Walker. : 

Aliigatur Huuting w.th Seminoles. (Illus,) 
K. Munroe. 

The Chicago Conveution of 1592. (Illus.) 
M. Halstead. 

Evolution aud Christianity. IV. St. 
Gcorve Mivart. 

Where The Stoe Pinches. 

More A.wericau Stories, 


Colson, British Species. 
Singleton. 


A. J. Moore. 
B. M.tthews. 


(London, 2, Creed 
ane.) August. 6d. 
On Organising Secondary Education— 
Sccondary Schools. S.r George Young. 
The Yorkshi e College. (Iilus.) 


Her Majestv’s Inspectors of Schools. 
J. H. Yoxall. 
Tue veaching of English Literature. 


Ca:oline E. Regg. 


The Oxford Summer Meeting. M. E. 


Sadler 
Deneniie for the Colonies. 


(29, 
Beaford Sireec ) September. 6d. 
Mr. Gladstone. With Portrait. H. W, 


Lucy. 
The Work of Cana ian Lumbermen. 
(Illus.) L. J. Vance. 


Doncaster and ths St. Leger. (lIllus.) 
“* Vigilant” of the Sportsman. 

Jottings in Syria. (Illus.) Sir G. 
Thomas. 


The _a— Police. (Illus.) A. Shad- 


well. 
The Jimes. (Illus.) Edmund Vincent. 
(Black, oe Square.) 
Septeaber. 1s. 6 
On the Renoval frem or "ine of 
Book-plats in Books. W. Bolton. 


(27, Paternoster Row.) 

September. 1s. 

St. Pauls First Journey in Asia Minor. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

The Strong Places of Samaria. Prof. 

A. Smith. 

Dora Greenwell. A Memorial Sketch. 

Mrs. John Macdonell. 


(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

mber. 6d. 

— catmoat, of Mongolia, Rev. G. E. 

The react. ing of our Lord as to the 
Authority of the Old Testament. 
Bishop Hilicott. 


Fireside. (7, Paternoster Square.) Septem- 
ber. 64 


The Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones. With 
Portrait. 
( xford as it Was. Ar. hdeacon Whately. 


(il, Henrietta 
ect.) September. 2s. 6d 

How . Drive Home Rule "Home. 
Frederic Harrison. 

Mars. Sir Robert Ball. 

Cholera and Cleanlintss in Russia. EH. B. 
Lanin. 


The Strand Improvements. H.P. Horne. 
August Strindberg. Justin B- McCariby, 
New Japan. F. T. Piggott. 
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Great Thoughts. (2, 


Greater Britain. 


Two Australian Writers: 
ordo. and Marcus Clarke. 


Adams 
The late Prince Victor uf Hohenlohe. By 
his Sou. 
Protit aud Loss. Frank Harris. 
Forum. (37, Bedford Screet, Strand.) 


August. 2s. 6d. 
Shall the Soutbern Question be Revived ? 
Unparalleled Industrial Progress. R. H. 
Edmonds. 


The Disastrous Effects of a Force Bill. 


H. Smith. 


Literatu e asa Career. Walter Besant. 


An Am- — View of the Irish Questivn. 


R. H. 

The Fully ‘of Free Coinage Agitation. L. 
Windmiiller. 

Reveal of the State Bank Tax. D. M. 


Stone. 
What Psychical Research has Accom- 
plished. Pr +s. W. James. 


The Wes-.ern Traffic Association. A. F. 
Walker. 

An Example of Organised Thr-.ft. 
Harmels of Harmelville. J. G. Brooks. 

The Churches and Labour Unwns. Rev. 
J. P. Coyle. 

Why we have so Few Good Roads. J. A. 
Be.ver. 

Phonographic Studies of Speech. R. L. 
Garner. 

Municipal G.vernment: A Corp rate, 


not & Pulitigal Problem. F. Morison. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. (110, 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) September. 
25 cts. 

An American Gentleman's Estate: Shel- 
burne Farms, Vermont. (Ilius.) G. J. 
Momeon. 

A Bird's Eve View of Latin American 
Politics. With Portraits. José Burnn. 

An Island of Amazons: Capri. (Illus.) 
Margaret B. Wright. 

The Supernatural in History. Lucy H. 
How per. 

A Day with Victor Hugo. (Illus.) J. W. 

Fosdick. 

A Cruise in the Erie B sin. (Illus.) Don 

C. Seitz. 


Gentleman's Magazine. (214, Piccadilly.) 


September. 1s. 
A Sprig of the House of Austria— Don 


Francis Ferdinand. Major M. 
Hume. 

Trees. Col. G. Cadell. 

Health and Gomi ion. Dr. N E. Yorke- 
Davies 


The Ettrick Shepherd — James Hogg. 
J.C. Hadden. 

Engraven in the Stone : a Record of Wor- 
cester Cathedra!. C. Parkinson. 

S, ort and Literature. C. Cordley. 


Girl’s Own Paper. (56, Paternoster Row.) 


Sc ptember. . 
Magazine and Bvuok Clubs, and How to 
Manage Them. Dora de Blaquiére. 
By Atlantic Bays in the West of Ireiand. 


(Illus ) 
Queen Blizabith. (Illus.) Sarah Tytler. 


Good Words. (15. Tavistock St.) Sept. 6d. 


Olympia aud ite Ruins. (Illue.) Corn. 
Meryen. 
Cloister. Life in the Days of Coeur de Lion. 
II. (Illus.) Dean Spence. 
Socialism sna Social Organisation. Prif. 
Flint. 
Racquet Cvu.t, 
Fleet Street.) 


September. 6d. 
Sir Archibiad Geikie, With Portrait. 
W. H. Golding. 


A Talk with Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. With 


Portrait. R Biathwayr 
Thomas Cooper. With Portrait. Rev. 
J. K. Bennett. 
(Illus.) 


St. John Ambulance Association. 
F. M. Holmes. 


(128, Palmerston Build- 
ings, Old Broad St.) August 15. 6r. 
What is the Basis for Imperia! Fee eration 
for Canada aud the other Cvlonies ? 

Daniel Watney. 





Adam Lindsay 
Francis 
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Home Messenger. 2, 


Homiletic Review. (44, 


Household Words. 


Indian Magazine and Review. 


Investors’ Review. 


Irish Monthly. (50, 


Journal of Education. (86 


Journal of Education: 


PERIODICALS. 





point. W. J. Sowaen. 

Prospects of the Cv-oper.tive Movement. 
Joseph Webster. 

Sir George D.bbs. 


Harpers Magazine. (45, Albemarle 
Street.) September. Ils. 
Literary Paris. I1. With Portraits. Theo- 
dore Child. 

Fox-Hunting in the Genesee Valley. 
(Illus.) E. S, Martin. 

Chapman. James Russell Lowell. 

The yore Mark: a New Eng'and Town 
Meeting. (Ulus.) AunaC. Brackett. 
Washing'on : the Evergreen Siate. With 

Map. Julian Ralph. 
A Qulkee on of Dea h Masks. I. (Illus.) 
Lawrence Hutton. 


Amen Curner.) 
S ptember. 1d. 
The Drink Question. Rey. Dr. Newman 
Hall. 


Fleet Street.) 
August. 30¢. 

Bernardino (ect.iao. Prof. P. Schaff. 

Sermonand Painting. Prot. T. H. Patti- 


son. 

Heretic Hunting and Heresy Trials. J. 
B. Remensnyder. 

Pastoral Psych logy. Rev. D. H. Pratt. 

The Structure of a Sermon. Rev. J. F. 
Riger. 

The Pulpit and S cial Probleas. F. I. 
Her. iott. 


(12, St. Bride Street.) 


September. 6d. 
Rownd Londou. Continued. Montagu 
Wiiliams 
Idler. (214, Piccadilly.) September. 6d. 


ee wish Four Fists. (Lllus.) Robert 
arr. 


My Firs Bwk. W-th Portrait and Illus- 


uations. Guiant Allen. 

Illustrated Carpenter and Builder. 
(413, S raud.) September. 6d. 
Monumeutal Brasses. kev. J. B. Field. 
Ancient English Tenures. W. H 


Stacpovle. 


Indian Church Quarterly Keview. (78, 


New Bond Street). July. 2 rupees. 
The Mystery of Bibiicat Numbers. Rev. 
. E. Garaner. 

The Re-martiage of Converts and Mixed 
Marriages. 11. Rev. O. D. Watkins. 
Cha:ti'y in the British Army. Rev. J 

awtord, 
Tre Opium Question in Loaer Bengsl. J. 
Momo. 


(4, 
Pariiamenut S reet. S = ) Sept. 6d. 

The Parsees. J.J. Pow! 

The P. lytechnic School . f Ziirich. V.M. 
Samar. h. 

Qry. 

n ster Row.) August. 

Heavy-Lacen New Zea aud. 

The allsopp's Brewery Tra: saction. 

The American Railroid of To-day. 
Van Ors 

The Banbruptey of Portugal 

** Fraudulent Uruguay.” 
W. R. Lawson. 


(39, Pater- 
5s. 


S. F. 


A Rejoinder. 


O'Connell Street, 

September. 6d. 

Rbyt+m and Rhyme. F.C. Kolbe. 

br. Russell «f Mayneotb. VII. Corres- 
ponaence wi. h Carainal Newman. 


(86, Fleet Street.) 
« pteu. ber. 


The Grammar Scho . ot, ‘the Sixteenth 
Century. Dr. J. G. Fitch. 
New Openings in the the Teaching Pro- 
‘ession. 
= Grammar School Boy. II. 
iall 


Dubin.) 


Emily 
iall. 
Schvoi Chapels and Chaplains. 


(V. Kalyanaram 
Iyer, Manras.) August. 2 Rupees 8 
Annas. Half-yeuarly. 

The National Games cf India. 








Australia: the Australian Natives’ Stand- 




















Tue Review oF Reviews. 








Septemer. 6d. 
Moslem Women. Macs. R-ichirdt. 
Lighthouses. (I:lus.) 
The Bioly in the Army. 
Pike. 
a 


nowledge. 
ished ” September. 61. 
How Old is the Worla? Rev. 


Hutchinson. 
The Climate of Mars. E. W. Mauoder. 


(Lilus.) 


The Oldest Fishes aod their Fins. (Lilus.) 


R. Lydekker. 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Batldings, Ludgate Circus.) 
6d. 


Mam. Alexandre Dum1s. 
trait. Lucy H. Hooper. 
A Law Firm of Women. With Portrait. 

Laura G. Smith. 


As Seen on English Shores. T. De Witt 


Talmage. 


Laiies’ Treasury. 
September. 7d. 


Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden.” A. L. 
Imon. 
Lamp. (Drury House, Drury Court, 


Strand.) September. 
Tragic S:enes in Charles Lamb's Life. 
J. A. Carmichael. 
Sam Lover, Irish poet. 


Leisure Hour. 
September. 6d. 
With the Ancient Egyptians. 
. Weyman. 

The Halfpenny Evening Press of London. 
H W. Massingbam. 

Provision for Old Age in the Mutual 
Provident Sveieties of the Working 
Classes. Rev. J. F. Wilkinson. 

Statesman of Germany. With Portraits 

Electioneering in Former Times. (Il us.) 

. Heath. 


Library Review Piast pr geee Square.) 


Aspects and Denteneiey of Current Fiction. 
J.S. Little. 

Homer for the English. J. J. Britton. 

Studies in Education. A Secretary of 
Technical Instruction. 

Carlyle According to Professor Wa!ter 
Lewin. 


Lippincott’s. 
S yuare 


<Illus.) S. 


(Ward and Lock, Salisbury 
.) September. 1s. 
California Journalism. (Iilus.) M. H. 
de Young. 


A aneaes 5 aaa nama 
(Illus.) Helen F 


——. Eras. With "Portrait. H. H. 
Bancrof 
™~ Seeagrephy of California. W.C. 


Morrow. 
Little Folks (Cnssell and Co., Ludgate 
Hill.) ig enroll 6d. 

A Chat about the Himalayas. 
Stories about Crests, Mottoes, and Badges. 


Longman's “oy (39, Paternoster 
Row.) September. 
A Reverie at Christie’s. A. L. 
A Famous Family—Aphides. Benj. Kidd. 
Sp rt in Virginia. H. Hutchinson. 


Lucifer. (7, Duke Street, Adelphi.) 
August 15. 1s. 6d. 
Ola Philosophe-s and Modern Critics. 
Concluded. H. P. “lava sky. 
Tne Soul. Dr. A. Wilder. 
Simon Magus. Continued. G. R. S. 


Mead. 
~ qrouolony of the Astral Body. T. 
The ‘Hationale of Mesmerism. Patience 


Sinnett, 
iatgnte Monthly. G. Mitre Court, Fleet 
Street.) September. 3d. 

Kent County Cricket. (Illus.) W. H. 
Patterson 

Harrow Schoo! (Iilus.) W. C. Sargent. 

“Lady Windermere’s Tiaray by Uscar 
Wilde. (I'lus.) A, 8S. Hard: 


(48, Paternoster Row.) 


R v. R. Shindler. 
G. H. 


High Holborn.) 
H. N. 


(53, Imperial 
Septem- 


With Po-- 


(23, Oid Bailey.) 


(56, Paternoster Row.) 








Month. 


aie,” Packet. (31, 


National Review. 





Lyceum. 
ptember. 4d. 
Church and D-mocracy. 
From the Slums to the Land. 
Jean Jacqu2e Rousse iu. 
The Anti-Clerical Cry. 
Our Brothers the Masuns. III. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. (29, Bedford 

Street, Strand.) September. 1s. 

— from Some Unwritten Memoirs. 
Mrs. Ritchie. 

A Scaool for Mirth. 

The Metropolitan Hospitals. H. C. 

Bourne. 
The Consola‘ions of Poetry. 
Tne Stranger in the House. 


Magazine of American History. (743, 

coaaway, New York.) Aug. 25 cts. 

The Historic Tea-Party of E tenton, 1774. 
Wich Portrait. Dr. R. Dillard. 

Mascoutin : A Reminiscence of the Nation 
of Fire. (Ul!us.) Hon. I. B. Richman. 

The Ends of the Century. Miss J. de F. 
Shelton. 


The Chicago Massacre in 1812. With 
Portrsit. J. Kirkland. 
The Successful Novel of 1836 —‘: Horse- 


shoe Robinson,” 
E. Spencer. 


Magazine of Christian [sceratare 
(Clinton Hall, Astor Place.) Au 25 cis 
The Doctrine of Religion. Pg .V. Gerhars. 
The Epworth League. J. F. Berry. 
The Homestead Strike. J.D. Weeks. 


Men and Women of the Day. (78, Great 
Queen Street.) S-ptember. 28. 6d. 
Full-plate Photographs with Bio caphies 
of Sir W. Grove, Miss Rosa Leo, ani 
Mr. Briton Riviére. 


Methodist Monthly. (119, 

Square.) S-ptember. ° 
Frances k. Havergal. With Portrais. 
Wesl-y’s House. (Illus.) 


Missionary Review of the World. 
(44, Fleet Street.) September. 25 cts. 
The Centenary Celebr:tion of Baptist 


by Mark Littieton. 


Salisbury 
id 


Missions. A. T. Pierson. 
The Year 1891 in Japan. Rev. G. W. 
Knox. 


A Story of the Marvels of > maui 
. Neesima. J. D. Dav’ 
Strategic Points in Korea. 
Rev. J. G. Gale. 
rocmee Missions One Hundred Years 
Ago. Rev. EH. Starrow. 


With Map. 


rs. 
Medical Missions in Japan and the Korea. 


(48, South Sire-t, Grosvenor 
Square.) September. 2s. 
Spiritualism in its True Character. The 

Editor. 

The Lincoln Case. Rev. J. Morris. 
Some Irish Superstitions about Birds. 
Kaster Island and its First Apostle. I. 

Rev. H. Gibson, 

The Huguenots. Rev. W. Loughnan. 
New Serial: ‘‘A Mixed Marriag>,” by 
Lady Amabel Kerr. 


Bedford S reet, 
trand.) Septemb:r. 1s. 
From Cagliari to Kairwdn. 
Fr-eman. 
Authorship. C. M. Yoage. 


(13, Waterloo Place.) 
prember. 23. 6d 

Tae Old and the New Mini stry. 

gd Gentlemen. Sir Herbert Max- 
we 

Wanted—A wanted Corrupt Practices Act. 
W. H. Malioc 

The Revival of Hithics, and of Laughter. 
W. barl Hodgson. 

Notre-Dame de Bvologne, = 8. Gundry. 

The Children of Fiction. H. Sutton. 


Florence 


ss Clergymen Take to Trade ? C.N. 

rham. 

The Decay of Scotch Radicalism. A 
Scottish Conservative. 


eee S:reet.) August- 











New Christian Quarterly. 


New Review. 





Newbery House Magazine. 


North Pe gf oe Review. 





Natural Science. — Bedford St.) Sep- 


ember. 1s, 

The Foundation of Science. Prof. St. 
George Mivart, 

The Nasure of Heredity. CO. H. Hurst. 

The Evolution of Oceans and Tetteehe, 
A. J. Jakes Brown. 

Recent Advances in Knowledge of the 
Ichthyosaurian Reptiies. R. Lydekker. 

Notes on the Development and we 
of Arachnids. G. H. Car 


Death in the Forest. Jas. ae: 


Nature Notes ag Strand.) Sept. 2d. 


A Pieasancs With Birds. J. J. Weir. 
Old Field Names. Canon EHacombe. 


(Christian 

Pablisning Company, St. Louis, Mo.) 
July. 50 cis. 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon. W. F. Moore. 

The Future of the Roman Catholic 
Church. B. A. Hinsdale. 

The Spiric of Caristian Socialism. B. O. 
Ayles worth. 


(39, Paternoster Row.) 

eptem»er. ls. 

A French View of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. Joseph Reinach. 

The Russian Advance in the Pamirs. 
A. Vambéry. 

My Paris Notebook. A. D. Vandam. 

A Monkey's Academy in Africa. R. L. 
Garaer. 

The Renaissance in is Broader Aspects. 
J. A. Symonds. 


Exoeriments in a Transference. 
Mrs. Henrg Siigwick. 

“Bright Es es and Dark Eyes.” Professor 
Max Miiller. 

The Relation of General Culture to Pro- 
fessional Success. Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

A Plea for tne a Silk Inaustry. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Forerunners of Columbus. Karl 
Blind. 

Douglas Jerrold. Hdward Cooping. 

Actors and Audiences — French and 
English. Frederic Febvre. 


(Griffith 

Farran, Charing Cross Road ) Seot. 1s. 

Syeotal Forms of Prayer. II. Rev. J.C. 

OX 

A_Layman’s Recollections of the Courch 
Movement in 1833. G. W. 

The New Zealand Church. (Illas.) T. 
Flavell. 

ee cena . VIII. Heathen Customs. 


The Art and Poetry of the Blessed Angels. 
(Illu:.) W.H. Jewett. 
Jewish Sketches. III. 


H. Ormonde. 
Nineteenth Century. (Sampson Low, 
Fetter Lane.) September. 2s. 6d. 
The Contest for the Presidency. Gold- 
win Smith. 
In Defence of ‘‘ Short Service.” Gen. Sir 
John Adye. 
ay — of Arabi. Wilfcid Scawen 
unt. 
An Anglo-Saxon Olympiad. J. Astley 
Cooper. 
The Last Great Roman: S ilicho. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. 
Glob--trotting in New Zealand. Countess 
of Galloway. 


Swanton Mill. Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

The French Empress and the German 
War: aReply. Sir Lintorn Simmons. 

The Italian jolony on the Red Sea. 
Marquis A. di San Giuliano. 


The Protective Colourin Animals. Rev. 
. Johns. 
larlyle ard the ‘ Rose - Goddess.” 
George Strachey. 
Some Talk about, ‘Clergymen. Lady C. 
M. Gaskell. 


A Zollverein of the British Dominions, 
Sir Julius Vogel. 

(5, Agar 
treet, Strand.) August. 50c's. 

es pre Elections and items Rule. Duke 

Argyle. 
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People’s Friend. 


Phrenological 


Preacher's Magazine. 


Psychical Review. Quarterly. 


The Shudder ia Literature. Jules Claretie. 

Our Recent Floods. Major J. W. Powell. 

Abranam Lincoln as a Strategist. II. 
Archibald Forves. 

The Point of View. Lady Henry Somerset 
on American Soci tv. Gail Hamvuton. 

Thomas Paine. Col. R. G. Ingersoll, 

Pope Leo XIII. at Home. Giovanni 
Amadi 


Business in Presidential Years. F. B. 
A ton Word on London Society. Lady 


Frances B:lfour. 
ae ) Congrenes Contrasted. Ex-Speaker 


Party. “Conventions. Senator a & 
Morgan. 

The Deaconess Movement. The Nun of 
Kenmare. 

Novel Review. (23, Pernt Row.) 
September. 

The Heritage of the honed by Bjérnson. 

G. Halliday. 


The Province of Fiction in Literature. 
Arthur Richardson. 
Eona Lyall at Heme. With Portrait. 
Mra, Cuoper-Oakley. 

Bjorason: A Character Sketch. With 
Portrait. Gustav S-effen. 

Interview wirn the Editor of Pearson’s 


Weekly. With Portrait. R. Y. P 

Our Day. (28, Beacon Street, Boston.) 
ugust. 25 cts. 

Ravages of the British Opium Trade in 
Asia. Kev. A. P. Happer. 

Religious Puyssibilities of the World's 
air, Rev. J. H. Barrows. 

Village Improvement as a National 


Issue. B. G. Northrop. 
The Sabbath School as a Factor in 
National Education. Rev. W. F. Crafts. 
The Bible and Modern Discoveries. 
Joseph Cook. 
Outing. (170, Strand.) Sept. 6d. 
H.immer-Thiowing. (Illus.) M. W. 
Ford. 

From the German Ocean to the Black 
Sea. Concluded. (Illus.) T. Stevens, 
Ihe Military Schools of the United 
States. (lllus.) Lieut. W. R. Hamil- 


ton. 
Round the World with Wheel and Camera. 
(Illus.) Continued. F. G. Lenz. 


(186, Fleet Street.) 
ept. éd. 
With Portrait. 


Prof. Blackie. 

r Magazine. (Imperial 
Buildings, Lu*gate Circus.) Seot. 6d. 

Sir Archibald Geikie. With Portrait. 
L. N. Fowler. 


Thomas Cooper. Rev. P. 
Anton 


Peden, the Prophet. 


(2, Castle Street, 

City Xoad.) Sept. 44 

Women in the State—Her Rights and 
Duties. Rev. J. Berry. 


Primitive Methodist Magazine. (6, 


Sutton Street, Commercial Road.) Sep- 
tember. 6d. 

or: The Capital of British India. 

ns ) 
A Holiday Ramble in Lakeland. (lIllus.) 
(Pierce 

Building, Copley Square, Boston.) 
August. 1 ¢ol. 

Some Assured Results in Paychical Sc'ence 
oom the Present Outlook. Rev. M. J. 

Paschberaphy. B. O. Flower. 


Quiver. (Cassell and Co., Ludgate Hill.) 
62. 


ig yg 
M. Johnston. 
(Illus.) Mrs. F. R. 


Demas. Rev. W 
Some Famou: Crypts. 
Wilson. 


Religious Review of Reviews. (4, 


— Street, Strand.) August 15. 


The ” Past Working of ~~ a of Uni- 
formity—I. Rev. F.T. V 


Review of the dng “as, Fleet 
reet.) August 15, 
The First Reunion Conference at Grindel- 


wold. (Illus.) 









Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


Seribner’s Magazine. 


Seareh Light. 


Sunday at Home. 


Sword and Trowel. 


Theosophist. 


Timehri. 


C. Cariile. 
Seots Magazine. (Houlston, Paternoster 
Square.) September. 


The Home of the Aztecs. R. D Melville 
Locomotion in the Past. W. Norrie. 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan. A. Macpherson. 


(27, 
Cocksour Street, W.C.) August. 1s. 64. 
The Migrations of the Races of Men 
Historically Considered. Prof. J. Bryce. 
The Discovery of America. W. A. Taylor. 
National Functions of the Imperial Iasti- 

tute. A. S. Waite. 
(Sampson Low, 
Fetter Laue.) September. 1s. 


The Last of the Buffalo. (Illus.) G. B. 
Gunnell. 

The Tilden Trust Library: What Shall it 
be ? (Illus.) J. Bigelow. 

The Névsky Prospékt. (Illus.) Isabel 
F. Hapgood. 

The Indian who is not Poor. (Illus.) C. 
F. Lummis. 

The Education ofthe Blind. Mrs. F. R. 
Jones. 

Historic Moments: The Attainment of 
the Highest North. Lieut. D. L 
Braivara. 


(Pearson's Weekly Office, 
Temple Chambers.) September. 3d. 

Portraits and Biographies of Sir A. Borth- 
wick, Mrs. Talbot Coke, F. C. Burnand, 
E. Clémenceau, G. A. ‘Sala, and G. R. 


Sims. 
Silver Link. (56,Old Bailey.) Sept. 1d. 
Alcohol as a Brain Poison. II. (Illus.) 


Dr. B. W. Richardson. 


Springtime. (6, Sutton Street, Commercial 
Road). 


September. 2d. 
Atmospheric Electricity. (Illus.) J.T. 
Beob. 
(5%, Paternoster Row.) 
September. 64. 
C tizen Self Denial. Leslie Keith. 


The Mystery of the Trees. H. B. M. 
Buchanan. 

The Ainu, the Hairy Aborigines of Japan. 
(illus.) F. M. Holmes. 


Pompeii as you see it To-day. (lIllus.) 
Prof. W. G. Blaikie. 

Cairo. (Illus.) II. Mrs. Brewer. 

Rhys ey and William Williams. 


Rev. D. B. Hooke. 


Sunday Magazine. (15, Tavistock Street.) 


September. 
How the Bible has Come to Us. IV. 
Canon Talbot. 
Recollections of Malta. Rev. E. J. 


Eleanor Holmes. 
(Passmore and 

Alabaster, Paternost+r Bdgs.) Sept. 3d. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Last Drives at Mentone. 
(Illns.) J. W. Harrald. 


ardy. 
Missions on the Seas. 


Temple Bar. (8, New Burlington Street.) 


eptember. Is. 
Old Memories Interviewed. Mrs. A. Crosse. 
James Russell Lowell. 
George Herbert 
New — ‘Mrs. Bligh.” 
Broughto’ 


Rhoda 


Theatre. (78. "Great Queen Street.) Sept. 1s. 


An Epitemic of — in Pronun- 
ciation. G W.D 
The Stage in Fiction. -. C. Deane. 
(7, Duke Street, Adelphi.) 
Augast. 2s. 
Old Diary Leaves. V. Col. Olcott. 
The Luminous Circle. H. P. Blavatsky. 
(2, Cockspur Street.) June. 4s. 
Twenty Years’ Improvements in Demerara 
Sugar Production. II. S. M. Bellairs. 
The yi to the French in 1782. 


The Geusas ot British Guiana, 1891. E. 
D. Row 

Clubs and { Societies A British Guiana to 
1844. James Rodw 

The Bats of British Guiana. J. J. Quelch. 

Our Birds of Prey. J.J. Quelch. 





University Correspondent. 


University Extension. 


Victorian Magazine. 





id 


Wit and Wisdom. 


Work. 


Young Man. 


Thomas Cooper. With Portrait. Rev. J. | United Service Magazine. (15, York St., 


Covent Garden.) Seprember. 2s. 

Lord Roberts: A Reply. Colonel J. F. 
Maurice. 

Smyth’s Channel and the Magellan 
Straits. A. P. Crouch. 

The Military Strength of Persia. C. E. 
Biddulph. 


The Officering, etc., of the Indian Army. 
Major M. I. Gibbs 

Naval Strategy me the Volunteers. A 
Rejoinder. Eustace Balfour. 

In Praise of Cycling. H. Blanchamp. 

F.eld Guns v. Howitzers: A Reply. N. 
Bellaire. 

The Lee-Metford Rifle 

bi atom Position Batteries. 

Sto 

The Ex pedition Against the Jebus. 
F. J. Davies. 

Our Home a aa Charles Williams. 

The Post Office. Col. Cooper King. 
II. The Civil p. Dust-Hole. W. 

E. Clery. 

Recent German Military Literature. 

Spenser Wilkinson. 


Captain F. 
Lieut. 


(13, Book 

seliers’ Row, Strand.) August 15. 2d. 

Lordun University Int-rmediate Arts 
Examination Papers, July, 1892, 


(Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.) Aug. 
15 cts. 

Extens‘on Teaching in Botany. J. M. 
Macfarlane. 

Lirerature, a Criticism of Life. Rebecca 
H. Schively. 

(5a, _ Paternoster 

Row.) Sep: ember. 

Travels in Peru and the U pper Valleys of 
the Amazon. (Illus.) A. Sinclair. 

Some Old Aivertisements. Isabel Don. 

Darkenings of the Son. J. E. Gore. 

Wr a: Britain has Gained from Foreigners. 
Mrs. Mayo. 


In tee Vale of Yarrow. A. Lamont. 


Westminster Review. (37, Bedford St., 
Strand.) September. 2s. 6d. 
The Presidential Contest in the United 
States. P. Ross. 


Francois Coppée. Mary Negreponte. 

Poverty in London. E. Reeves. 

A P.ssible Solution of the Social Ques- 
tion: Freeland. C.G Gumpel. 

The First University. V.E. Jobnson. 

The Present Position of Canada. L. Irwell. 

Human Selfishness: Trade Disputes A. 


Slater. 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 
(853, Broadway, New York.) 30 cts 
August 6. 


President Henry Morton of the Steven’s 
Institute of oe (Iilus.) 
August 20, 

Photography as a Field for Employment. 
The Pn tographic Process Utilised in 
Stained Glass Window Decoration. Ch. 

Gravier. 
(98, Shoe Lane, E.C.) 
September. 3d. 

Biegraphies of Joseph Chamberlain, H 
Ww Lucy, the Prince of Wales, and Lord 
R. Churchill. 

(Cassell and Co., Ludgate Hill.) 

eptember. 64 

How to Makea Mahogany Magic Lantern. 
(Illus.) 

London Fire Brigade Work. Henry Frith. 

The Spectroscove. (Illus.) 


Young England (55, Old Bailey.) Sept. 3d. 


Fruits on « Florida Grove. 
Some Vegetable Poisons. 
Battersby. 


(Illus.) Mrs. 


(9, Paternoster Row.) 
September 3d. 

The Power of Purpose. W.J. Dawson. 

Carlyle’s Message to Young Men. F.A. 
Atkins. 

Interview with General Booth on Young 
Men. With Portrait. 

Notes and Sketches Abroad. Rev. C. A. 
Berry. 














POETRY, 


MUSIC, 


AND ART. 








POETRY. 


Architectural Record. Jaly—September. 
Where the Ships Come In. H. W. Des- 
mond. 
Atalanta. September. 
The Crown ot the Year, Christian Burke. 
Atlantic Monthly. September. 
Night afcer Night. Stuart Sterne. 
The Lost Colours. Elizabeth S Phelps. 
To Oliver Wendell Holm-s. J. G. Whittier. 


Blackwood. September. 

**Uno de Mille.” Wallace Bru. 
Californian [Illustrated + ‘agazine. 
August. 

Hope. N. A. Young. 


Century Magazine. Sept» ab: r. 
Out or Pompeii. W. W. ‘iampbell. 
Columbia’s Emblem. Ki ‘na D. Proctor. 
Two Poems. Aane Re« /e Aldrich. 
Herbert Mapes. R.U Johnson. 
The Sunset Thrush. fiizabeth Akers. 


Cornhill. Septemb:-r. 
Natura Regina. 
Cosmopolitan. personnes. 
September. D.C. Sco 
Three Moods of Midnight. (Illus.) G. 
Pellen. 
Recollection. Anne R. Aldrich. 
Chitdless. Margaret S. Anderson. 
That Boy Jotn. (Illus.) Fannie M. P. 


Dea 
Ghosts. Graham R. Tomson. 
The Times. Hila W. Wilcox. 


Girl’s Own Paper. September, 
Legend of the Edelweiss. 
The Legend of the Lost Princess. 
Marion Burnside. 
Youth and Summer. Sydney Grey. 


Good Words. September. 
Inthe Lane. Mrs. Craik. 
A Song of Birds. Bessie Dill. 


Harper’s Magazine. Septemb:r. 
Tne Beggar’s Word. (Illus.) T. D English. 
A Heavenly Birchday. Louise C. Moulton. 
Bigatelte. (Illus.) T. B. Aldrich. 
A Gift Divine. Eleanor B. Caldwell. 
Idler. September, 
Love. (illus.) Cynicus. 
Leisure Hour. September 


Helen 


The Rose of Glencrispisdale. Canon 
Wilton. 
To His Miastress’s Eyebrow. Ellen T. 


Fowler. 


Library Review. September. 
Over the Lo‘ty Mountaias. B. Bjérnson. 
Lippincott s Magazine. September. 
'o the Coloradv Desers. Madge Morris. 
Litany of tne Shrines. C. W. Studdard. 
Beoth in aaa With Portrait. Flora 


M. Shear 
In the Grand ‘Cafi.n. Ina H. Coolbcith. 


Longman's Magazine. September. 
A Greeting. UD. J Roberison. 
Song. May Kendal. 

Seribner’s Magazine. Sept.mber. 
Sure. Anna C, Brackett. 
Her Last Word = Lizette W. Reese. 
Death at Daybreak. Anne R. Aldrich. 


Sunday at Home. September. 
Sonnet. Jonn Askham 
True Lit le Hearts. Mrs. Henry Crewe. 


Sunday Magazine September. 
Lambs ana Sheep. Katharine Tynan. 
A Little While Ago. (Ilus.) Sarah 
Doudney. 
Dream and Deed. J. A. Nuble. 
Temple Bar. Sept mber. 
History ana Poetry. C. F. Johnson. 
Sayonara. Kas"mi. 
To One Dead. Mabel E. Wotton. 
Vigeres Magazine. Septembe 
The Avgel of Eventide. dilus.) A. 
Lamont, 





MUSIC. 

Boston Musical Herald. 
Street, Bost n.) August. 10 cents. 
Concerning ‘‘ Comic Opera.” P. Hale. 


Century Magazines. September. 
A. Dvo ak. With Portrait. H. Krehbiel. 


September. 


(154, Tremont 


Chambers's Journal. 
Royat Musictsus. 
Church Musician. (4, ge Street, 
Oxforu Screet.) Aug, 15, 2d 
The Style of Vocal omer “suitable for 
Church Music. Dr. F. J. Karn. 


Etude. (1,704, Chestnut Street, Phila- 
elphia.) August. 15 cts. 
Lhe Art of Musical Dictation. W.S. B. 


Ma‘ hews. 
Sonatina for Piano, by J. L. Battmann. 
Girls’ Own Paper. September. 
Chiistine Nissun. J. F. Rowbotham, 
Guest’s Musical Entertainer. (1, 
P ternoster Avenue.) September. 2d. 
“Sally in Our Allery” (with Music) and 
Henry Carey. 
Keyboard. (22, Paternoster Row.) Septem- 
ber. 2s. 64. per annum. 
Edward Danoreu her. With Portriit. 


Mendelssobn's Study in F Minor. With 
Music. Kate C. Fie d. 
Leader. (226, Washington St., Boston.) 
August. 1 dol. per annum. 
Recognising Old Tone in Viclins, Con- 
cluded. M. M. —. 
S:ephen Collins Foster. H.C. Wysham. 
Song : ‘‘ Now and Forever.” ‘J. L. Gilbert. 


Meister. (Qua terly.) (33, Southampton 
Street, Covent Garden.) July 21. 1s. 
Te Tristan Drama. II 


The German’s Fate in Paris. Richard 
Wagner. 
Richard Wagner as Man. Continucd. 


C, F. Glasenapp. 
Minstrel. (115, 7 Street.) September. 


Jean de Reszke. With Portrait. Ralph 
lwyn. 
Monthly Musical ‘Record. 
Street.) September. 3 
The Italian School of Modern Opera. F. 
Peter-on. 


Musical Herald. (8, 
Ss mber. 


+ pte 
Dr. William R-a. With Portrait. 
Music inthe London CivilScrvice. Edith 


J. Temple. 

Where Shall I Go for My Musical Degree ? 
G. Oakey. 

Musical Messenger. 


(86, Newgate 


Warwick Lane.) 
2d. 


(141, West Sixth 


Street, Ci.cimmnati.) August. 15 cts. 
Ch: ir and Congregation. 
Songs—‘‘A Song of Love,” by G. H. 


Ryder; and ‘' Just as 1 Am,” Solo aud 
Quartette, by T. M. Towne. 

Forty Tunes to ‘‘ Lord, in the morning 
Thou shalt hear,” by Dr. J. B. Herbert. 


Musical —_— ae. — Street.) 


Loan Collection o of t the ‘anes Exhibition. 
Beethoven’s Pianofurte Cuncerto. J. 8. 
edlock. 
The Music of Water. 
Four-Part Song—“ O Swallow, Fiy Not 
Yet!” W.W. Brooks 
Musical World. (145, Wabash Avenue, 
cago.) August. 15 cts. 
i. Duet Playing. Emil Liebling. 
Lamperti. 
Stephen ©. F. ster. With Portrait. 
Music for Piano: ‘‘Old Folks at Home,” 
by W. C. E. Sreboeck, ere. 
Nonconformist Musical Journal. (44, 
Fleet Street.) September. 2d. 
About the Ola Metrical Psalms. J. C. 
Hadden 
The Modern Church Organist. A.W. Borst. 
Anthem: ‘‘Holy! Holy! Holy!” W. 
Wright. 











School Music Review. (1, Berners Street.) 
Sep.eu ber. 

“St. George for England: * Trio in both 
Notations, by G. A. Macfarren. 

Strad. (186, Fleet Street.) August. 2d. 

The Technics of Viovlio-playing. C. 
Courvoisier, 

Bu graphical Sketches of Some English 
Scringed-Instruments. RK. H. Legge. 

Victorian. September. 

Sung: ** The Spectre’s Cradle-Song.” W. 
A. Barratt. 

Werner’s Voice Magazine. (28, West 
Twenty-thiid Sueet, New York.) Aug. 
25 cts. 

First National Convention of Public 
Readers and Teachers of Elocution at 
New York. 

Tn- Characteristics of C assical Music. A. 
J. Goodrich. 

Speech for the Silent. E. M. Wilbor. 


ART. 


Architectural Record. July—Sept 





Mod rn Mosaic in Koglard. (Illus.) 
L. F. Day. 
Art Journal. (26, Ivy Lane.) Sept. 1s. 6d. 
Rambies ia the Isle of Wi, ht. II. (Il us.) 
M. B. Huish. 
Knives, Spoons, and Forks. (Illus.) A. 
Vallance. 
The Salon of the Champ de Mars. (lIllus.) 


C Phillips. 
The Sheffield and Wolverhampton Art 


Museums. (Illus.) H. M. Cundall. 
“Tne OdChu:eh, Bonchurch.” Etching 
by Perey Robertson. 
Atalanta. September. 
Laity Waterford’s Drawings. (Illus.) If. 
Evelyn M. Woodward. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Sept. 
H. S acy Marks at Home. (lIllus.) 


Century Magazine. Se,.tember 
Clauce Monet. (i!lus.) ‘€. Robinson. 
Tintoretto. (Lilus.) W. J. Stillman. 


Chautauquan. September. 


Women Art S:udents in Paris. Susan H. 
Warner. 
Classical Picture Gallery. (33, King 


Stre t, Covent Garden.) September. 1s, 
Reproductions of ‘‘ Esther before Abasu- 
erus,” by Paul Veronese ; ‘‘ Parnassus,” 
by Raffaele ; and ten others. 
Fortnightly Review. ‘sanmmenl 

Mulready. Lady Dilke. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. Sept. 

Withn the Paris Art Students. (Illus.) 
C. K. Linson. 

Magazine. of Art. (Cass+ll’s, Ludgate 
Hill.) September. Is. 

‘* Archimedes. ’ Photogravure 
Niccold Barabino. 

Nicco!ld Barabino. (Illus.) Signora Linda 

lari. 

Burnese Art and B ermese Artists. 
I. (Iilus.) Harry L. Tilly. 

** Eliza Anne Linley (Mrs. Sheridan) and 
ber Brother.” Engraving after T. 
Gainsbor-ugh, R.A 

Copyright in Works ‘of Fine Art: Con- 
siderations for a New Bill. Giibert K. 


Samuel. 
British Sculpture of the Year. (Iius.) 


Claude Philli > 
Cc ale of Clwyd.” (Ilius.) 
James Orrock. 
The Centaur. (Illus.) From the French 
of Maur’ce de Guérin. Charles Whibley. 
Seribner’s Magaaine. September. 
French Art. I, Classteal Painting. 
(Illus.) W. C. Brownell. 
see Bar. September. 
roll through a Great Cruikshank 
Preserve. GS Layard. 
Westminster Review. September. 
A New Phase of Art. S. Dewey. 


after 
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GERMAJ] MAGAZINES. 


Avs Allen’ Welttheilen. (G. Uhl, Leip- 
zig.) 1 Mark. August. 
Simon’s Uclief-Picture of the Bernese 
Alps. 2%. Becker. 
Through the Crimes and tho Caucasus. 
illus.) C. a: 
The Lesidcace of the Popes. (Illus.) I. 


Neu:>-= 
Cairo. >, Lebzen. 
Chorgesang. (lIlans Licht, Leipzig.) 
4 Mks, per half-year. 
fAczust 1. 


F. Gustav Jansen. Vith Portrait. 
Choruses for I'2le Choirs:—'*Dio Sch- 


ncewurz,” VW. [ienzl, and ‘“ Ab- 
senieiaat by A. Weber. 
August 15. 
Carl Fittig. With Portrait. 
For Male Choirs: ‘‘Wamwch,” by C. 


Fittig, and ‘‘ Crianerung,” by C. [irsch, 
Daheim. (9, Posts:r., Leigcig.) 3 ite. per 
qu: arter. 
fLugust 6. 

Princess Margaret of Prussi= c: sd Prince 


Frederick Coarks of Ilesse. Vrith Dor- 
traits. 

Die‘rich Holzschuh, a Mcdizy-! Imperial 
Preteader. b> es le 


Cari Reinec’e. AUK De Portrait. 

Birds in ths Servico of Plants. 
L. Staby. 

The G-rman Translation of the Lible in 
the Middle Ages. L. Witte. 


August 20. 
The St. G-rvais Catasirophe. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. 
Xegeusburg 2 ee ew York.) 


Du. 


(Illus.) 


(F. Pustet, 
40 Pf. 


From the Rhine Falls to the Like of 
Geneva. Continued. (Illus.) J. 
Odenthal 


Mexican Manners and Custom:. Con- 


tinued. . BE. Freiherr vun Brackel- 
Welda. 
Marseilies. (Illus.) 


Deutsche Revue. (60, Tausnzienstr., 
Breslau.);6 Mks. per quarter. September. 
King Charles of Rumania. VIII. 
my _— Correspondeace in 1870- 
71 S 
Aristoteles and the Nineteenth Century. 
J. Barthélemy St. Hilaire. 
Wilhelm Weber. II. Heinrich Weber. 
The Nature and Significance of the 
Proverb. Conciuded. G. Stickel. 
Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop. 
XI. T. Wiedemann. 
Women in Me.liciae. F. Buttersaek. 
The Restorer of the Wartburg. A. von 
Freydorf. 


Deutsche Rundschau, (7, Liitzowstr., 
rlin.) 6 Mks. per quarter. August. 
The Three Epochs of Modern Aestnetics. 
W. Dilthey. 
Letters from Rome, by Karl Stauffer- 
Bern, Con'‘inued. O. Brahm. 
— von Arnim, née Brentano. R. 


teig 
The Zoological Station at Naples—Past 


and Present. A. Dohrn. 

The Talleyrand Aueci.tes. Lady Blenner- 
hassett. 

Political Co orressondence — Italy, the 


G-neral Election in Englana, etc. 


Gartenlaube. (Ernest ow * 5 de yaa 


Leipzig.) 50 Pf. 
be sod _ Ancient Rome. (I.lus.) E. 


Kekst 

Goliath ee David erent the Antelopes. 
(Illus.) Dr. L. Heck. 

Alois Scnefelder and Lithography. (Illus.) 
E. Grosse. 


The Secret of Castle S:. Leu. A. 
Schultheiss, 

Theodor Bilroth. Wish Portrait. D-:. von 
Bergmaon. 


Monnt Etna and the Recent Erup‘ion. 
(Ullus.) W. Kaden. 





Conmnene oo Friedrich, Lelpzig,) 
30 Pf. August. 


Georg BK. - nb von Ompteda (“ Georg 


ee: -”) With Portrait. 
= aig and Social Democracy. C. 


Poens by ‘Georg Egestorff,” W. Wal- 
oth, K. Bleibtreu, and otbers. 

Karl Beibtreu as a Dramatist. II. H. 
Merian. 

Don Carlos in the Newest Light. Prof. 
J. Frank. 


Katholischen Missionen. (F. Herder, 
Fricburg, Baaen.) 4 Marks per annum. 
Sept. 

From Trieste to B 

The Beginnings of 
(Illus.) Continued. 

Twelve Hundred Miles in an Ox-waggon. 
(Illus.) Continued. Mgr. Proulx. 


Xonservativo Monatsschrift. (E. Un- 
— "alata 3 Marks per quarter. 


moyo. 
iodo in Paraguay. 


The oe faccloes of Prof. IXeary Drummond. 
Concluded. 

Tleminiseences of Travel in Upper Italy. 

Priedrich Lxtendorf on Triedrich Forster. 

Xanthippus. 

The I” issionary Question;in German Pro- 
tectoratec. 

Church Notes. 


Literarische Rundschau fur das Katho- 
lisehe Deutschland. (Herder, Pavers, 
Dadon.) 9 Marks perannum. Aug. 
Ignaz von Déllinger. G. Grupp. 
Magazin fur Litteratur. (Friedrichstr. 
207, — 40 Pf. 


6. 
Arnim Tille. 
By Berthold 


ugust 
The Ilistorical dereee 
Dramctic Impressions, 
Auerbach. X.-XIV. 
August 13. 
Berthold Auerbach. Continued. 
Popular Tales in Switze:l.nd. K. Spit- 
teler. 


Shelley. 
August 20. 

Berthold Auerbach. Continued. 

Swiss Popular Tales. Continued. 
August 27. 

The Vienna Musical and Dramatic Exhi- 

bition. Dr. R. Gence. 
Berthold Auerbach. Continued. 


Musikalisehe Rundschau. (I. Schrer- 
voyelgasse, 3, Vienna.) 2 Mks. 50 Pf. per 
quarter. 
August 1. 
Wagneriana at the Musical and Dramatic 
Exhibition at Vienn:. Max Graf 
August 15, 
Conradin K-eu:zer in Cologne. A. Le- 
simple. 


Neue Zeit. (J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart.) 
20 Pf. : 


No. 45. 
Shelley and Socia‘ism. II. Dr. and Mrs. 
Aveling. 
The Social Doctrine of Anarchy. 
tinued. E. Bernstein. 
The General Mogion in England. 
0. 46. 


Shelley. Continued. 
Anarcby. Continued. 
De Ami.-is and His —- A. Maur‘zio. 


Con- 


0. 
ewe aud tg Constitution M. 
Schippe 
sna. "continued. 


Mecklenburg. Continued. 
Nieuwenbuis on German Social Demc- 
cracy. KE. Bernstein. 


Nord und Sud. (Siebenhufenerstr. 2/3.’ 
Breslau.) 6 Mks. per quarter. September. 
Hermano Schmidt-Rimpler. With Por- 


trait, 

The Eye as Depicted in Sculpture and 
Painting. H. Schmidt-Rimoler. 

The States of Dakota and Minnesota. 
Paul Lindau. 


G. Morgen- 











R miniscences of Niels Wilhelm Gade. 


W. Behrend, 
“*La Débacte.” C. Sokal. 
Preussische Jahrbucher. (G. Reimer, 
Berlin.) 1Mk.80 Pf. August. 


~= Hi od of the Newest Theology. A. 

eub: 

Schiller 1 oa the Fate-Idea. W. Ribbeck. 

Swiss Irredentism. 

Frederick the Great asa Moral Teacher. 
A. Doring. 

A Battle on the Ice: A Russo-G-rman 
Conflict in 1242. Dr. P. Rohrbach. 

Political Correspondence—The Berlin 


Exhibition, Reform of Teachers’ Exami- 
nations. 


Schorer's Familienblatt. (Salon-Ausgabe) 
(4, Dessauerrtr.. Berlin.) 75 Pf. 
Heft 13. 
The Berrau Hussite Festival. (Il!us.) 
The “‘ World’s Fair” at Berlia in 1444, 


E. Hirschberg. 

Pictures from Persia. (Illus.) W. 
Réseler. 

The Columbus Jubilee. (Illus.) G. Stein. 


Reminiscences of Rail*ay Travel. I. 


Animal Poisons. J. Stinde. 
The War Dog. (Illus.) 
eft 14. 
Homes for Workmen. (Il'us.) Dr. H. 
Albrecht. 
Schweizerische Rundschau. (Albert 
Miiller, Ziirich.) 2Mks. August. 


F. reign Works in the German Language. 
Dr. A. Socin. 

A Monk’s Funeral. H. E. von Berlep:ch. 

Poems by A. Bee’schen and otaers. 

Two Scenes (in French) from Schiller s 
“ Demetrius.” V. Rossel. 


Mountain Streamsin Berne. Dr. J. H. 
Graf, 
Sphinx. (Kegan Paul, Consing Cross 


Road.) 28. 3d. Augu-t 
Goeth-’s Views of Immor. asi y: Dr. R. 
von K»eber. 
Nigit Phenomena in Nature. 
Have we aSoul? Hellenbach. 
Geniality aad Madness. E. D-ehrr. 
Telepathy or Transference of Hallucina- 
tions? O. Pliimacher. 
Deliverance. H. Krecke. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. (Herder, 
Freiburg, Baden.) lu Mus. 80 Pf. per 
Annum. August 8. 

‘Amateur Christianity.” Ta. 
erath. 

The Mahabharata, the National pic of 
Ancient India. I. A. Baumygartucr. 


Ueber Land und Meer. (Detsche Ver- 
lags Anetalt, Siuttgart.) 1 Mk. Het. 2. 
African Reminiscences. (Illus.) H. Bie- 
ber-Boehm. 
The Planet Mars 
Children’s Convalescent Homes at the 
Seaside. (Illus.) G. Dahms. 
The International Music and Dramatic 
Exhibition at Vienna. (Illus.) IV. Dr. 
. Necker. 
The Imperial Idea - Susie’ ** Ances- 
tors.” II. Dr. K Landman 


J. Kerner. 


Grand- 


Caucasian Types. (Illus.) M.. von Pros- 
kowetz. 

Duke Albrecht: of Wiirtemberg and His 
Bride. With Portraits. 


Military Railways in Germany. 

The Brienz-Rothhorn Railwav. 

Life at French Watering Places. 
E. von Jagow. 

Carmen Sylva and Franz Liszt. 

Blood Superstitions. 

~ Sr at St. Gervais. 

A Year Under Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia iater Emperor Frederick. D. 
von Gerhardt-Amyntor. 


Universum (A. sa Dresden.) 50 Pf. 


A Visit to Carthage. (Illus.) Dr. E. 
Bierey. 

Cho'erra C. Falkenhorst. 

Hermann Julius Meyer. 


(Iltus.) 
<Illus.) 


(Illus.) 


With Portr«it. 
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Hamburg. crus) i. hot a gal 
Fog Studies. C. Fal : 
Politz, Actress. sith P Portrait. W. 
Kirchbach. 
vepeae. und Klasing’s Monatshefte. 
oe ene » Berlin.) 1 Mk. 25 Pf. 


An Old German Song Book—Manesse 
Collection. Mee) Konig. 
nen gor (Illus.)_ C. Schwseakept 

— tury Ago. Illus.) 


“am “0. Dost 
Hamburg. omnis) A. Trinius. 


Vom Fels zum Meer. (Union Deutsche 
gesellschaft, Stuttgart.) 1 Mk. 
Het 43° 


In the Sere of the Bohemian Elbe. 
(Illus.) A. O! 

The Food of ine P Penis Dr. K. Vogt. 

Albert Moore, Painter of a Woman- 


hood. oo.) Karl Blind. 

bay .g ogy Torpedo Boate. (Illus.) 
Squirrels “Cllus.) K. Lam « 

lage Musicians: (Illus.) M, Haushofer. 


Waffen Meder! ! (27, Potedamerstrasse, 
o.) 75 Pf. Aug. 15. 
On the P, no Aspirations of ‘Nations. 
Count L, Kamarowsky. 
At the Burial of the Dead. Leopold von 
Sacher-Masoch. 
The Desire for Peace. R. Reuter. 
Reconciliation. O. Humanus. 
B. Bjérnson on Peace. 
Our Platform. Bertha von Suttner. 
“ Die Waffen Nieder!”—Four-Part Song, 
by F. von Suppé. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche 
Monatshefte. (G. bec ror or na 


kk.) 4 Mks. per quarter. tember. 
ue Tachertinwe,. Artist. Gane H. 
Meissner, 


German Ponti eens in the Nineteenth 
Century. L. Geige 

Stockholm. (illus) A. Stern. 

F, Marion Orawford. With Portrait. 
Theresa Hépfner. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung. (I... Woll- 
zeile 2, Vienna.) 2 Mks, 40 Pf. per 
annum. August 1 

Summer Reading. 
On the Early Death of Poets. J. Peter. 


. Alex, Neumann. 
The Lav. 4 of Literary Development. Con- 
cluded. Dr. Schwicker. 


sipeneitt fur Volkskunde. (Franken- 
in and Wagner, Leipzig.) 3 Mks. 
pct uarter. eft 7-8 

Eve aud Day of St. John the Baptist. 

Continued. E. Veckenstedt. 
— or of Sommerfeld and Neigh- 

. Priefer. 

Buperstivion in Hirschberg. E. Altmann. 


FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


L’Amaranthe. (37. Bedford Street.) 1 fr. 


50c ugust 15. 
The Duchess Sune” With Portrait, H. 
Baffenoir, 
The Phantom Ship. E. Schuré. 
Finnish Literature, L. Castren. 
oP of Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 


-Lant Ze 


Bibliotheque Universelle. (18, King 
ed liam Street, Strand.) 2 fr. 50 c. 
nr 


The Russian Language and eed Spread of 
the Slav Languages. — 
Perens English Novels. III. A. 
ard 
a —— edhe a Botanistin the Caucasus. 
Chroniques — Parisian, Italian, German, 
English, Swiss, Scientific, and Political. 


Chretien Evangelique. a Bridel and 
Cie., Lausanne.) 1ifr.50c. August 20. 
Alexandre Westphal’s Book on the Penta- 
teuch. L. Gautier. 
Jesus Christ as Man. J. Reymond. 








Entretiens Politiques - [itteraires. 
a2, e Nollet, _— 
The Man of Feeling ni Thomasebe, 


Adam. 

The Paris Commune. M. Bakonnine. 

A Study of J. K. Huysmans. H. De, 
Régnier. 


, 

Journal des_Economistes. (14, Rue 

Ben eu, Paris.) 3fr. 50c. August. 
Natural Laws of Political Boomomy 

alism. G. Du Puynode. 
The Spirit of Initiative in France: Pro- 
tectionism and Exportation. D. Bellet. 
The Suppression of Registration Bureaux. 
J. G. Henricet. 


Nouvelle Revue. as, xe. William 
Street, Strand.) he 62 fr. yearly. 


Augus 
Journal at the Camp of Richemont on the 
anon (1755). Vtesse. de Vaulchier. 
he Irish Question. I. P. H 
Fay Society. Ahmed Bey. 
Studies in Japanese Manners, Motoyosi 


Saizau. 
An Episode of the Revolution. V. de St. 
Artificial ene ty Devaux 


Count Miitbner. ‘x. Nd eR. 

France and Her Bag Rear-Admiral 
Revéillere. 

The Grand Duke Constantine asa Poet. 
M. Halpérine-Kanimski. 

sy and the Mussulman Pilgrimage. 

Watbled. 

Journal at the Camp of Richemont. II. 
Vtesse. Vaulchier. 

The Irish Question. II. P. Hamelle. 

Love in Marriage. Marie-Anne de Bovet. 

The Pessimism of Youth. Edouard 
Fuster. 

Morocco and the Powers. J. B. 
@’Attanoux. 


Reforme Sociale. (54, Rue de Seine, 
Paris) 1fr. Aug. 16 and Sept. 1. 
— ind the Decalogue. Abbé 


The Institution and Organisation = 
‘“ Rentengiiter” in Prussia. KE. Dubo 

Industrial Conciliation and ‘the Réle of the 
Miners. I. J. Weiler. 

The Blind and Labour. M. de La Sizer- 


anne. 
Chroniques of the Social Movement in 
France, Holland, etc. 


Revued’Art Dramatique, (44, Rue de 
Rennes, Paris.) 1 fr. 25 ¢. 


August 1 
G: Véga. 
wdane:” A Servian Comedy. L. 
Vernay. 
American Dramatic Artists. L. de 
Veyran. 
August 15. 


Dramatic Construction. P. Valin. 
The Catalan Realist Theatre. C. de 


Latour. 
French Dramatis Authors, Mairobert. 


Revue Bleue. (11, 2 staal Buildings.) 


August 6. 
Sébastien Castellion. A. Rambaud. 
Italy and — “Lorraine. J. Heimweh. 


ugust 13. 
Universal Suffrage. C. Benoist. 
August 20. 


Chateaubriand, Beranger, Lamennais, and 
Lamartine. E. Grenie 
Jean Baptiste Merle, Soldier under Napo- 
leon I. J. Gros 
The Manifesto of 1543 in Burgundy. J. 
Durandeau. 
August 27. 


Heinrich Heine. EH. Grenier. 
Universal Suffrage. C. Benoist. 
King Zola. F. Vandérem. 


Revue, ites Deux Mondes. (18, King 
maiatar Dara 62 fr. yearly. 


Cardinal Maney, aD cores Oo 
‘The Pantheon of Agrippa. 
Guillaume. 


Bugéne 





The Credit and the Ruin of Ancient 
Capitalists. Vte. d’Avenel. 

. Seventeenth Century Studies: The Oriti- 
cism of Bayle. F. Brunetiére. 

The KEconomic and Social Dangers of 
a Immigration into England. J. 


The Chicago Democratic Convention. O. 
de Varign: 


An English Teaveller on the Japanese 
Question. G. V: 


‘august 1 

The Conceil d’Etat wand its Projects of 
Reform. I. M. Yonge. 

Spinoza’s Library. M. Nourr’ 

E —— Browning's Pia ming Joseph 
ex 

~ mecsing of the English Channel. 


A p Daten! A Kharizm. P. Gendt. 
—— in French Agriculture. A. 


The Romance of a Conspirator: Ilyde de 
Neuville’s Missions. Vte. de Vogiié. 


Revue eats f ae _— Mont- 
pai nas 


trith Portraits. P. 


German Unity. 
Bondois. 
* Years of Fhotosrephy: (Illus.) 
hn Grand-Carteret, 
August 1 
ends Sm With Portrait. A. 


— Guiraud, Composer. With Portrait, 
The Telok in the French Republic. G. 
Listtenent Mizon. With Portrait and 
Map. A Rambaud. 
Reyue de he (8, Rue de la Chaussée, 
1 m 50 ¢. 


hee 
War Reminiscences. I. Jules Simon. 
France in Africa. Vicomte M. de Vogiié. 
Apropos of the Next Peace Congress. J. 


eimweh. 
The Centenary of August 10, 1792: The 
Swiss Guards. 11. Comte H. de la Bas- 


setiére. 
Comte Francois Henry de Virieu. OC. 
Benoist. 


August 15. 

War eo.  macanaante J.Simon. 

Cholera. Dr. Pro 

The Great Laaiee ee the First Empire. 
H. Bouckot. 

The Water Service of Paris and the Great 
Capitals. 

Revue FranGaise de l’Etranger et 74 

Colonies. (1, Pleased 60a, aris.) 1 fr. 


50 ¢. 

The Sal Route ad th the Niger Flotilla. 
With Map. G. Demanche. 

= a a Propaganda in Syria. 


me te oral at Niger Co. and the Answer of 


A - 15. 
Morocco. Wit! 
Emin Pasha be Dr Stuhlmann. 


Revue Generale. (28, Orchard Street, 
London.) 12fr. perannum. August. 
Rama in Bosnia. A. Bordeaux. 

Infanticide in China, Concluded. Mgr. 
de Harlez. 
Francois Riga. Georges Kaiser. 

The Belgian Electorate. J. V. Heuvel. 
Revue de l’'Hypnotisme. (170, Rue St. 
Antoine, Paris.) 75c. August. 
7 and Hypnotism. Dr. H. 


Barad 
A Case of Scientific Auto-Suggestion. J. 
oury. 
uns du Monde Catholique. (46, Rue 
Lafayette, Paris.) 2fr.50c. August. 
Jews and Oapitalists. U. Guérin. 
The Nudein Art. G, Chevillet. 

Reyue eaten 4 = Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris.) 3fr. August. 
Critical Study of Modern Mysticism. 

Rosenbach. 
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The Development of Will. A. Fuutllée. 
Organic Beauty: Study of athetic 
Analysis. A. Navilie. 


Revue des Revues. (7, Rue Le Peletier> 
Paris.) 1 fr. September. 
The Crisis of goo A meme ned Jean 
F 


inot 
Are ones Truthful ? C. Lombroso. 


Revue Scientifique. (Fisher Unwin, 11, 
Paternoster a ) 60c. 
August 6. 
Morals and the Straggle for Existence. 
8. Exner, 
August 
The Medical Prem ha ‘of Great Britain. 
de Cuming. 
and Infecti C.F 
The International Congress y , 
Navigation. G. Petit. 
August 20. 
Our Food. Count L. Tolstoi. 
The North Sea Fishermen. M. Valence. 
August 27. 
The Origin and Propagation of Storms. 
J. lumandon. 
Astrology in the Seventeenth Century. 
The Actions and Feelings of the Wounded 
in Battle. H. de Varigay. 
Revue Socialiste. (10, Rue Chabanais, 
Paris.) lfr.50c. August 15. 
The Origins of oa Svcialism. Con- 
cluded. J. Jauré 
War will will War. . de Pompery. 
Universite Catholique. (28, Orchard 
Street.) 20fr.perannum. August 15. 
The I Liturgical oetry of the Middie Ages. 
Continued. U. Chevalier. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Continued. T. 
Delmont. 
Edmond wt! Charles Tulasne. Continued. 
E. Dufresne. 


ITALIAN. 


Civilta Cattolica. (8, Via Celsa, Rome.) 
25 fr. yearly. 








August 6. 

a * rere for the Independence of 
the Papac: 

Sacred Music’ and Keclesiastical Prescrip- 
tion 

Remosies for the Exclusion of Chris- 
Italy from Public Instruction in 
tal 

unite Anecdotes. 

The Pope’s Letter 


Columbus. 
haere gh al 
The Pope in Time of W: 
Modern Civilisation, Selenee, and Crimi- 


nals. 
The Experimental Method and Final 
Causes. 
Nuova Antologia. (466, Via del Corso, 
acca 4 46 fr. yearly. 
August 1. 
The Liberty of Teaching and Learning in 
the Universities. I. CO. Cantoni. 
The Shelley Centenary. 


on Christopher 


Enrico Neu- 


Rassegna Nazionale. (2, Viadella Pace, 
Florence.) 26 fr. yearly, Augustl. 
The Rights of Ambassadors’ Wives in the 
17th and 18th Centuries. Ugo Ojetti. 
Cardinal Battaglini. G. Grabinski. 


SPANISH. 


(21, Portaferrissa, Barcelona.) 





L’Aveng. es 
Cc. 
Joan Pons i Massaven. With Portrait. 


R. Callas Don. 

The Catalan Coast. J. Masso Torrento 
and E. Canibell. 
La Miscelanea. (O'Byrne and Leon, Carta- 

gena, S. America.) 20c. 
My Goalney. Juan Coroul, 


Revista Contemporanea. (17, Calle de 
Pizarro, Madrid.) 2 pesctas. July 30 
Regionalism in Galicia. D. Leopoldo 


edreira 

The Tradition . eee Sanchaz de 
Huelva. C.F. D 

The Last Voyage of ‘Columbas. Ill. E. 
Blancbet. 

Literary History in Spain. C. M. Garcia. 

= Social eeen of Women. IX. 


J.M.E 
Official ‘Statistics of Spain. Continued. 
Diego Pazos. 
August 15. 
Maxiriarth. 


Pseudonyms. 
L. Pedreira. 


Regionalism in Galicia. 


The Last Voyage of Columbus. Con- 
tinued. WB. Blanchet. 

+ 5 of Government: Second Series. I. 

i 

Liesey History in Spain. V. C. M. 
Garcia. 

Social Vducation of Women. Continued. 

Official Statistics in Spain. Contiaoued. 





DUTCH. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift. 
(Luzacana Oo., 46, Great Russell Street.) 
ls. 8d. August, 

N. Vander Waay. (Illus.) A. van Duyl. 
A Visit to Pompeii. (Illus.) ©. de Vries 


Robbe: 
Three Novels by Pierre Loti. 
Brink. 
De Gids. (Luzacand Co.) 38, August. 
Th- Zwijndricht Community. By H. P. 
G. Quack. 


Dr. Janten 


ag Geulincx as an Hssayist. Prof. 
shelley, I. Dr. Byvanck. 

Teyssmannia. (Kolff, Batavia, Java.) May. 
Orchias, H. J. Wigman. 


Japanese Gardening. 
Tijdschrift voor het Binninlandsch 
estuur. (Kolff, Batavia). Part 7, 1592. 
Superstition in Agam (Sumatra), 
Vragen des Tijds. (Luzac.) 1s. 6d. Aug: 
Au Experiment in Proportional Repre- 
sentation. J. A. van Giise. 
The Indian Mutiny of 1857. II. J.A.van 
den Brock. 





cioni. 

The Ideal of the United States of Europ 
Luigi Palma. 

The Nature of the Renaissance. A. Ven- 


turi. 
Italy and France. R. Bonfadini. 
The Present Moment in Literary Evolu- 
tion. T. Fornioni. 
August 16. 
The Mind and ‘Work of Columbus. C. de 
ollis, 
The Political Platform in England. G. 
Boglietti. 
The Italians in New York and Chicago. 
I. G. Giacoso. 
The Problem of Women’s Education in 
1723. P. Mantyazza, 
La Suida Positiva. (G. Fioretti, 6, Piaz- 
zetta Latilla, Naples.) 1 fr. August 15. 
photo sey Aphorisms. G. Salvioli. 
Official Correction of Sentences. F. S. 
Sancipriano. 





SCANDINAVIAN. 


Danskeren. (Fr. Jungersen, Fr. Nygard 
and L. Schréder, Holding.) Yearly 
subscription, 8 Kr. August. 

Henrik Wergeland. Grénvald Nielsen. 

Tbree Sides of the History of Faith. J. P. 
Kristensen-Randers, 

The Firein Mandalay. J. Kr. Knudsen. 

Idun. (Frithiof Hellberg, Stockholm.) 

Yearly subscription, 8 Kr. 


August 5. 
Camilla Collett. With Portrait. Win- 
terhjelm. 
Are we Educating our Children to Inde- 
pendence ? _——_ Langlet, 
ust 12, 
Victorine Higg. With Portrait. 
Advocates, Law, and Jules Simon. 








August 19. 
Nataly von Esehtruth. With Portrait. 


The State of ‘Ireland. 
Tschudi. 
Public Libraries. 


scar Julius 


Prof. B. Reyer. 


MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH 
Revue Masigine et Coloniale. (30, 
ue et 9 Dongaten, Paris.) 
Yearly, 56 og 

Martigues and its eoccuntinns tibia 
de Berre. A. J. Durand. 

Long Distance Aerial Voyages, and the 
Exploration of the African Continent. 
Continued. Leo Dex and Maurice Dibot. 

Voyage of the Licorne, French Slaver 
1797-88. E. Mouffles. 

The Old 1foops of Marine, 1622-1792, 
Continued. Gabriel Coste. 

The Beginnings of the French Est Indies. 
~~ Begum (Mme. Dupleix), 1706-56. 

. Guét. 





, 

Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. (30, Rue 
et Passage Dauphine, Paris.) Yearly 
subscription, li frs. July. 

Development of the Naval and Military 
. Forces of the United States. 1 Map. 

Reorganisation of the Spanish Army. 
1 Map. 

Russia: Practical Tactical Instructions 
Suitable for Small-Bore Arms and 
Smokeless Powder. 


Revue du Genie Militaire. (Berger- 
Levrault and Cie, Rue des Beaux-Arts 5, 
Paris.) Yearly 16$frs. May-June. 

The Italian Fortifications. 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. (30, 
Rue et Passage Dauphine, Paris.) Yearly 
subscription, 40 frs. July. 

The Defensive Employmert of Infantry 
Fire on the Field of Battle. 7 figs. 

—— in the Army in 1892. 
clud 

Letters on Cavalry. III. 

The Preparation of the Rifleman for the 
Field of Battle. Continued. Captain 
L. Michaux-Bellaire. 

French and Foreign Remounts Russia. 
Continued. 

La Marirre FranGaise (11, Rue de Trévise, 

Paris). Yearly, 30 fr. 

Artillery Questions. H. Montéchant. 

The French Naval Quick-firing Gun. 

The New Minister of Marine and the 
French Fleet in Moorish Waters. 

Rear-Admiral Reveillére’s Proposed Mortar 
Vessel Armed with a Torpeao Gun. 

The Manceuvres in the Mediterranean. 

GERMAN. 
Internationale Revue uber die Ges- 
ammten Armeen und_ Fiotten. 
(Versag von Max Babenzien, Rathenow.) 
2s. 6d. August. 
Germany; Armoured Cupolas. Lieut.- 
Col. R. Wagner. 

Austria: On the Training of Trcops for 
Night Enterprises. 

The Russian War Navy. 

A French Judgment "Gemuad Jung) on 
Field Marshall Count von Moltke. 

The Question cf the Preparedvess for War 

and Land Defence in Swi'zerland. 

The New Organisation of the Roumanian 

Cavalry and Infantry. 
Portugal: Reorganisation of Reserves. 


Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee 
und Marine. (19, Mohrenstrasse, Ber- 
liu.) Yearly. Subscription 32s. July. 

Open Questions on the Employment of 
Cavalry. 

A Russian Judgment on Russian Cavalry. 

The a for Supremacy in_ the 
Mediterranean. Lieut.-Colonel Hilde- 
brandt. 

The Battle Ship of the Future. Vice- 
Admiral von Henk. 


Con- 


ee ee ee meee 

















Albe. Albemarle. 

A.C.Q. American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 

A.R. Andover Review 

A.A P.S. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political 
and 1 Science 

Ant. Antiquary 

; oa R. Architectural Record 


‘. aoe 

rg. rgosy 

Art J. Art Journal 

As. Asclepiad 

A.Q. Asiatic Quarterly 
Ata. Atalanta 

A.M. — Atlantic Monthly 
Au. Author 


Bankers’ Magazine 

Bel. M. Belford’s Monthly and 
Democratic Review 

Black. Blackwood's Magazine 

B.T.J. Bar d of Trade Journal 

Bkman. Bookman 

C.1M. ee Illustrated 


C.F.M. Caseelt aferanil Magazine 
C.S.J. Cassell’sSaturdayJournal 


Catholic World 
C.M. Century Magazine 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal 


Char. R. Charities Review 

Chaut. Chautauquan 

Ch. Mis.I,Charch Missionary In- 
telligencer and Record 

Church Quarterly 

C.R. Contemporary Review 

Cornhill 

Cos. Cosmopolitan 

Crit. R. Critical Review 











INDEX. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Indem. 


wR, Dublin Review 

E.W.R. Eastern and Western 
Review 

Econ J. Economic Journal 

Econ. R. Economic Review 

E.R. Edinburgh Review 

Ed.R.,A. Educational Review, 


America 

Ed.R.,L, Educational Review, 
ndon 

E.H. English Historical 


Review 
E.I. English Illustrated 
agazine 
Ex. Expositor 
FL. Folk-Lore 
F.R. Fortnightly Review 
. Forum 
Fr. L. Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly 
G.M. Gentleman’s Magazine 
G.0.P. Girl’s Own Paper 
G.W. Good Words 
G.B. Greater Britain 
eer s Magazine 


ry .E. Searels Journal of 
thics 

LR Investors’ Review. 

Ir. E.R Irish Bi Ecclesiastical 


Reco 
Ir.M. Irish Monthly 
Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly 
J.Ed. Journal of Education 
J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy 
and Natural Science 
Jur. R. Juridical Review 





J.R.C.I. Journal of the Royal 
—— aeeeane 

K.0, King’s O 

K. Weenies 

L.H. Leisure Hour 

Libr. _— Library 


cee: Lippincott’s Monthly 


-Q. London Quarterly 
Long. gg s Magazine 
Lue. 

Lud. M. Toles Monthly 
w. Lyceum 


Cc. Macmillan’s Magazine 

M. oA, H. Magazine of American 
istory 

M. Art Magazine of Art 
Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly 
M.E. Merry England 
Mind Mind 
Mis. R. Missionary Review of 


the World 
Mon Monist 
M. Month 


M. P. Monthly Packet 
Nat. R. National Review 
N.Se. Natural Science 
N.N. Nature Notes 
N.E.M. New EnglandMagazine 
NewR. New Review 
N.H. Newbery HouseMagazine 
N.C. Nineteenth Century 
North American Review 
Nov. R. Novel Review 
0.D. Our Day 

x Outing 
P.E.F. Palestine Exploration 





Phren. M. Phrenological Maga- 
zine 


P.L. Poet Lore 
P.R.R. Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.Q. ‘oe Methodist 
uarterly Review 
P.R.G.S. Proceetin sof the Royai 
Geographical Society 
Psy. R. Proceedings of the 
— tor Psychical 


rch 
Q.J.Econ. Quarter Journal of 
nomics 
Q.R. Quarterly Review 
. ulver 
Rel. eliquar 


y 

R.C. Review of the Churches 
Science and Art 
Scots Scots Magazine 
Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical 

Magazine 
Scot. R. Scottish Review 
Serib. Scribner's Magazine 
Shakespeariana 
Str. Strand 
Sun. H. Sunday at Home 
a M. Sunday Magazine 
TB. 


Temple Bar 
Th Theatre 
Think. Thinker 
U.S.M. United Service 
Magazine 


Vic. Victorian Magazine 

Wel. R. Welsh Review 

W.R. Westminster Review 
World Literature 

Y.E. Young England 

Y.M. Young Man 








Advertising : 
aan Pictorial Poster, by B. Matthews, C M, 


Some ‘ola Advertisements, by I. Don, Vic, 


-p 


Africa : 
The Ex ition ome ae Jebus, Lieut. 
F. J. Davies on, US M my 
ere 5 ama Colony on the - Son, Marquis 
San Giulanio on, N C, S 
ae of cooly F. M. Holmes on, po H, Sapt. 
Alaska : 


Pioneer Packhorses, by E. J. Glave, C M, 


ep’ 
oe. Grant, on “ His First Book,” I, Sept 
Alligator Hunting | with Seminoles, by K. 
Munroe, Cos, Sept 
oiene’s Brewery Transactions, I R, Aug 
America: 
The Disco of America (see also under 
— us), W. A. Taylor on, Scot G M, 


daadpten Society, Lady Henry Somerset on, 
by Gail Hamilton (The: Point of View), NAR, 


Au 
‘haeet, W. H. Jewitt on, ¥ H, Sept 
Ango-Saxon Olympiad, J. A. Seige on, NC, 


pt 
Animals: The Protective Colour in Animals, 
PP a ye tg nn pt 

6 Fam! id ov, Lo 
‘Arabi, Release of, W. S. Blunt NC Ne. Sept 
Archaeology in Ludlow Museum, John Tard 


Record 
Arctic Exploration: The Attainment of the 
Highest North, Lieut. D. L. Brainard on, 


Armies (see also Contents of the United Service 


lagazine) : 

In Defence of “Sbort Service,” Gen. Sir J. 
Adye on, N C, Sept 

Evolution and Revolution ‘ —e War- 
fare, S. Wilkinson on, C R. S 

Military Schools of the United” Riates, Lieut. 
W.R. H.mil-on on, 0, Sevt 





Astronomy : 
ati of the Sun, J. H. Gore on, Vic, 


ept 
Mars, Sir R. Ballon, A R, Sept 
~~ or of Mars, E. W. Maunder on, K, 
e 
Aektetiie 
The een Standpoint, by W. J. Sowden, 


B, A 
Austria, Dow views Ferdinand of, Major M.A. 
Hume on, G M, Sept 
Authorship, C. M. Yonge on, E I, Sept 


Bacon versus Shakespeare, by BE. Reed, A, Aug 
— in California, Rev. F. Dixon on, C I M, 


Baroslona, C, Sept 
ant Catherine W., Mary A. Taft on, Chaut, 
ep! 
Bible: 
The Bible ae = Discoveries, by Jos. 
Cook. 0 D, Ai 
How the Bible. me Come to Us, by Canon 
Talbot, Sun M, Sout 
Bioloey : Matter and ‘orm, by Dr. T. Dwight, 


, Jul 
Bjorneon, Bjornstjerne, and his “‘ Heritage. of 
the Kurts,” by @. Halliday and G. Steffen, 


Nov R. Sept 
Blind, Hdueation of, Mrs. F. R. Jones on, 
Serib. Sept 
Booth, General, on the Social Duties of Young 
Men, Y M, Sept 
Boulogne : Notre Dame, R. S. Gundry on, 


Nat R, Sept 

Boy Soldiers and Sailors, by F. H. Low, Str, Aug 

Bright Eyes ana ee Eyes, by Prof. Max 
Miiller, New R, Se 

Britain and the Sesdlone, by Mrs. Mayo, Vic, 


Brith Guiana, see Contents of Timehri 
Browning, Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett, Unpublished 
Letter by, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton on, 


A, 
Batfalocs, G. B. Grinnell on, Serib, S 
bart China Railway, H. S. Hallett on Black, 
ep 


Fund 
Photo. Q. Photographic Quarterly 


Cairo, Mrs. Brewer on, Sun H, ag 

Calderon, P. H., Portraits of, Str, A 

California, see Contents of the Californian Tllus- 
s, trated Magazine, Lippincott 


nada : 

Present Position of Canada, L. Irwell on, 
e 

Pc ty _ L. J. Vance on, E I, 


Sept 
ee An Island of Amazons, Margaret B. 
ha ag on, Fr L, Sept 
Carly’ Thomas. 
The Carlyles, Bkman, Sept 
Carlyle gh ** Rose-Goddess,” G. Stiachey 
on, . 
Carlyle Acoording oe the Professor, by W. 
Lewin, Libr R 
Carlyle’s M ssage = Young Men, by F. A. 
“ae 


The 1 Regents of the State of New York and 
Catho . Sac by Rev. J. F. Mullaney, 


AC Q, J 
The Anti- Clevical Ory, Ly, Aug , 
Ch ong George, James Russ:Il Lowell on, 
arp, Sept 
Chicago’ and the World’s Fair: 
Religions Possibilities of the — s Fair, by 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, O D, 
Architecture, H. Van Brant = we M, Sept 
—— —- in 1812, J. ’Kickland on, 


MAH 
—s and nt Ceanines in Russia, EH, B. Lanin 
on. 
Christie, Me ies, Long, beg 
urch and Democracy, y, Aug 
Church of England : 
Special Forms of Prayer, Rev. J. C. Cox on, 


A Layman’s Feo NH be A the Church 
Movement of 1833, N H, S 

The Lene a Theory of Smteulty, by A. F. 
Marshall, A C Q, Juiv 





Church Folk Lore, J. E. Vaux on, N H, Sept 

















Churches 
The Cathedral of 8t. John the Divine, Arch 


Basilica of Santa Maria Mrasiore, W.P.P: 
Longfellow on, Arch R, J 
—_— Cathedral, C. hatin on, G M, 


Citizen Self-Denial, L. Keith on, i H, Sept 
VUlarke, Marcus, F. ‘Adams on, F R, Sept 
Clergy : 

Should Clergymen bey to Trade, C. N. Bar- 
“bam on, Nat R, Sep 

Some Talk avout ‘Clergymen, by Lajiy C. M. 
Gaskell, NC, Sept 

pa a Wouter. by Rev. D. M. Pratt, 

om R, Aug 
Ciiff posers in the Cajioa, Olive T. Miller on, 
| 
Cloister Life inthe Days of Coeur de Lioa, Dean 
Spence G W, Sept 
Clucs fur Women : Symposium on, A, Aug 
Colonies and Imperial Federation : 

What is the Basis of Imperial Federation - 
Canada and y other Colouies’ by D 
Watney, GB, A 

ae ee ped aud Federation, Albert Shaw on, 

A St of the British Dominions, Sir 
J. Vogel oa, N C, Sept 

Columbus (see alsv uuder America, Chicago 
and the World’s Fair) : 
be 4 Pe ema by Dr. R. H. Clarke, 
Tne F..rerunners of Columbus, Karl Blind on, 
New R, Sept 
The Admiral of the Ocean Sea, W. E. Cartis 
on, Chaut, Sept 
Columbus and oe Rabida, by Rev. C. W. 
Currier, C W, A 9 
The New Worl:, vy E. Castelar, C M, Sept 
Condition of the Peopl e@: 

Poverty in Lonaon, E. Reeves on, W R, Sapt 
Cooper, Thomas, 

Rev. J. C. Cariile on, RC, Aug 
Co-operative Movement : 

Prospects of, by J. Weoster, G B, Aug 
Coppée, Francois, Mary Negreponte on, W R, 


Sep; 
Country Gentlemen, Sir H. Maxwell on, Nat R. 
t 
Crone, Mrs. A., Old Memories Interviewed. 
Se 
crys, Rane Mrs. F. R. Wilson on, Q, 
t 


opi 
Culture and Professional Success, by Sir Morel 
Mackenzie, New R, Sept 
Cyprus, C J, Sept 


Deaco.ess Movement, Miss Cusack on, NAR, 


Death. -Masks, L. Hutton on, Harp, Sept 

Demas, R-v. W. M. Johnston on, Q, Sept 

Diobs, Sir George, G B, A 

Degs: Casine Morals nw Manners, Dr. L. 
Robinson on, C R, Sept 

Doyl+, Dr. Conan, Harry How on, Str, Au 

Dress Reform in America, F. Russell and others 
on, A, Aug 


Edenton : The Historic Teasparty of 1774, by 
R. Dillard, M A H, aug 

Edue:tion (see also Contents of the Educational 
— (London) and the Journal of Educa- 
ion) 
Studies in Education, Libr R, Sept 

Edward VI. : > gamed of Schools, A. F. Leach 


Egypt : The , Marg of Egypt, Major 
. Wachs on, C R, Sep’ 
- = Lotus Land, by "o. W. Wood, Arg, 


Begne 

ith ogy Ancient Egyptians, by S. J. Wey- 
man, jt 

Righteenth Century: Last Decade, Prof. J. W. 
ales on, C R, Sep’ 

Hilectoral(see slso oe Treland, Parliamentary): 
” lish Electiors and Home Rule, by Duke 

Argyll, NAR, Aug 

Wantet A New Sorent Practices Act, W. H. 
Mallock on, Nat R, Sept 

Blectioneering in Former Times, R. Heath on, 


, Sept 
— Queen, Sarah Tytler on, G O P, 
ie Hunt at Two-Ocean Pass, by T. Roosevelt, 
, Sept 
Enfield Small-Arms Factory, C J, Sept 


INDEx. 


Erie, Lake, D. 0. Seitz - Fr L, Sept 
Ethics, Revival of, W. E. Hodgsoa on, Nat R, 


Sept. 
Evolution and Christianity, by St. G. Mivart, 
Cos, Sept 


Fiction : 
Aspects and Tendencies of Current Fiction, 
by James Stanley Little, Libr R. Sept 
— American Novels, Dr. M. F. Kigan on, 
The Suceafl Novel “ be Te wee Shoe 


The Children of Fiction, i. "Sutton on, ‘Nat R, 


Sep 
The ‘tage in Fiction, A. C. Deane 03, Th 
Sept 
The P Province of Fiction in Literature, A. 
Ricoardson on, Nov R, Sept 
Fiel 1 Names, Canon Kliacombe on, NN, Sept 
Fighting with Four Fists, R. Barr on, I, Sept 
Finance, see Consents of ths Bankers’ Maga- 
zine 
Fishes: The Oliest Fishes and Their Fins, R. 
Lyddeker on, K, 4 
Flora Sacra, A. K. P. R. Dowling on, C R, Sept 
Foli, Signor, Portraits of, Str, Aug 
Fox-Huating in the Genesee Valley, KE. S. Mar- 
tin on, Harp, S ont 
Fravce: My Paris Notebook, by A. D. Vandam, 
New R, Sept 
Franco-German War : 
The French Empress and the German War, 
Sir L. Simmons on, N C, Sept 
Fruits in a Florida Grove, Y E, Sept 


Games. Sir H. Maxwell on, Black, Sept 
General Election, see under Klec.oral, Ireland 
German Ocean to Black Sea, by T. Stevens, 0, 


Sept 
oo Statesmen, L H, Sept 
Gbos 

Celebrated British Spectres, E. Singleton on, 

Cos, Seor 

Gladstone, W. E., H. W. Lucy on, E a oo 
Gordon, Adam L., F. Adamson, F R, Se 
Grandfather's Picture-Books, Str, aoe” 
Guiana, British, see Contents of Zimehri 





“Hale, EB. E., + (A New England |} 


Boyhood), AM, sy 3 
Hammer-Throwin W. Ford on, O, Sept 
Harcourt, Sir W., Portraits of. Str_ Aug 
Harmels of Harmelville : An Example of 
Organised Thrift, J. G. Brooks on, Fr, Aug 
Havana, J. K. _— on, Chaut, Sep 
Hawthorne, N., “ The Marble Faun,” by 
Mrs. J. K. Satie AR. Aug . 
Health and Condition, De. N. E. Yorke-Davis 
on, G M, Sept 
Herbert, George, T B, S:pt 
Heredity : 
The Nature of Heredity, by C. H. Hurst, 
N Se, Sep 
Heretic Hunting and Heresy Trials, J. B. 
Remensnyder on, Hom R, Aug 
Hildesheim and _ its Ghurehes, by J. K. 
Paulding, Arch R, July 
Hogg, James, J.C. Haddon on, G M, Sept 
Hohenlohe, Prince Victor of. F R, Sept 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, yy ~ 
Holy Wells, R. C. Hope on, Ant. 
ae for the English, by J. ba Britton, Libr | 
R, Se 
Horses o 
Pioneer Packhorees in Alaska, by E. J. Glave, 
C M, Sept 
Hospitals : 
The Metropolitan Hospitals, H. C. Bourne 
on, Mac, Sept 
Hugo, Victor, J. PW. Fosdick on. Fr L, Sept 
Foe RY Sept Prof., as a Theologian, Prof. Sanday on, 
, 


Imperial Federat‘on (see under Colonies) 
Imperial Institu'e, National Functions of, A. 8. 
White on, Scot G M, Aug 
India: 
A Reply to Lord Roberts, by Col. 
Maurice, U S M, Sept 
Infanticide in India, C J, Sept 
Insurance, Na‘ ional, and O'd Age Pensious : 
The Mutual Provident Societies and, by Rev. 
J. F. Wilkinson, L H, Sept 
Ireland (see also under Electoral) : 
An American View of the Irish Question, by 
R. H. Dana, F, Aug 


J. F. 
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The English Elections and Home Rule, vy 
Dake of Argyll, N A R, Aug 

mre ion and Federation, 4 Albert Shaw on, 

2 

How to Drive Home Rule Home, by F, Harri- 
son, F R, Sept 

Glaistone mig! ae Irish Situation, N. Canby 
on, Chaut, S 

By Atlantic hee in the West, G O P, Sept 


Japan : 
Aneus the Ainu, by F.M Holmes, Sun H, 


ep 
New Japan, F. T. Piggott on, F R, a4 
Jerrold, Douglas, E. Copping on, New R, Sept 
sane, ’M. Hasbrouck on, Cos, Sept 


‘Jewish Seco, by &. Gancate- 5 H, —— 
ews in Spain dur the le Ages. 
M. P. Villamil, C W. Aug 
Journalism : 
The Tim-s, E. Vincent on, E I, Sept 
= London Halfpenny Ev.ning Press, by 
. W. Massingham, L H, Sept 
Me ‘Labouchere and 7ruth, Bkman, Sept 
What French Journalists are paid, C S J, 


ep 
Californian Journalism, M. H. de Young on, 
Lipp, Sept 


Labouchere, Henry, and 7ruth, Bkman, Sept 
Labour Questions : 
Toe Churches and Labour Unions, by Rev. 
J. P. Coyle, F, Aug 
Tre Growth of Inaustrial Pease, John Rae 
on, C R, Sept 
The Agricultural Interest and the Eight Heurs 
Quesiion, W. Moffatt on, Black, Sept 
Human ee Trads Disputes, A. 
Slater on, W R, Sept 
The Homestead Object Lesson, by J. B. 
Walker, Cos, Sept 
Labrador Falls, H. G. Bryant on, C M, Sept 
Lancashire: Tne Remedy for Lancashire, H. 8. 
Hallett on, Black, Sept 
Latin-American Politics, José Bornn on, Fr L, 
Laughter, Revival of, W. E. Hodgson on, Nat 


R, Sept 
L- Sheen Sir F., 
Str, Te. 
a ice Pope, at Home, by G. Amadi, 
Lincoln, as a Strategist, by A. 
Forbes, N A R, Aug 
Literature (see also under Fiction) : 
The Shudder in Literature, by J. Ctaretie, 
NAR, Aug 
a and Literature, C. Cordley on, G M, 
ept 
Literature as a Career. by W Besant, F, Aug 
Literary Paris, by T. Child, Harp, Sept 
Livermore, Mrs. Mary A., Autob‘ographical 
(Twenty-five years on the ‘Lecture Pia orm), 


interviewed by Harry Hew, 


Abe. 


A, Aug 

Londou Thectety : 
Lady F. Balfour on, N A R, Aug 

Lowell, T B, Sept 

Lyall, Edna, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley on, Nov R 
ept 


—— P cept Book Clabs, D. de Blaquidre 

on, 

Magellan Siralte ame Sugite Channel, A. P. 
Crouch on, U S M, Sep’ 

Malta, Rev. EB. J. Hardy 7 Sap Sept 


Man above Nature, by Rev. L. Curtis, A R, 
Au 
iiae Curious Marriage Customs ia 


Scotland, C J, Sept 

Mascoutin or < eeceaee Hon. I. B. Richman 
on, MAH, A 

Mauritius: The sel one of Sy 29.h, H. E. H. 
Jerningham on, Black, S 

Memory, Romance of, S. ER Shi liott on, A M, 


Sept 

Been. Rationale of, Patience Sinnett on, 
Lue, Aug 

Migrations of the Races of Men considered 
Historically, by Prof. J. Bryce, Scot G M. 


Au 

Mirth, School for, Mac, Sept 

Missions; see Conteats of the Missionary Review, 
Church Missionary Intelligencer, Chronicle of 
the London Missionary Society, Church Mis- 
sionary Gleaner 

Missiors on the Sear 
Sun M, S-pt 


Eleanor Holmes on, 
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Monarchs in FPartius, F. H. Groome on, 
Menkeys : "A ikey’s Academy in Africa, R. L. 


Garner on, N ow R, 
Moroeco : Holy Wazan, W.B. Harris on, Black, 


Mrs. Louise Chandler, an Idealistic 
“Dreamer, by B. O. Flower, A, Ai 
Municipal aeemeennt : A Problem, 
by F. Morison, F, Aug 


Natural History (see also under Fishes, Birds, 
etc., and Contents - — Science, Na- 


ture Not+s, Know te.) : 
saree Apbis Famil by B “Kidd, Long, 


and the Volunteers, ze Px cee, 


on, U S M, Sept 
Neilson, Miss J., Portraits of, Str, Aug 
tel, Rev. F. A. Malleson on, Sun H, 
ip land Town Meeting, A. C. Brackett 
bg A rad Sept 
Menry-laden New Sesion, IR 
New Zealand Church, elle on, N H, 


Sept 
Giote-trotting in-New Zealand, by Countess 
of oo » NC, sant 


's J, Se; 
- Bas of, Miss J. de F. 
Shelton on, MA H, A 


Ceo, Bernardino, Prof. P. Schaff on, Hom R, 
Old "pS agen ete., see under Insurance 


(National) 
8) iw ne and its Ruins, Commander Meryon on, 


ata 


Opium: Sr os of the British Opium Trade in 
Asia, Rev. A. P. Happer on, O D, Aug 
Ouachita River, 8. Cooley on, Cos, "Sept 


Piles, Thomas, Col. R G. Ingersoll on, N A R, 


Pam Country: The Russian Advance, Prof. 
Vambéry on, New R, Sept 
Parisian Police, A. Shadwell oa, E I, Sept, 
Parliamentary (see also under pay re 
The Stranger in the House, Mac, Se 
Fg Old and New Ministry, Nat R, Sept 
A French View of the rg Government, by 
J. Reinach, New R, S 
What Next ? Black, Sep 
Pauperism and the Poor 
A Day with a Relieving Officer, CS J, Sept 
reo, ©. A., of Pearson's Weekly, Nov R, 


on, US M, Sept 
eru : 
Trave's in Peru, by A. Sinclair, Vic, tone 
phic Studies of Speech, by R. 
er, F, Aug 
Pius Ix. "De. J. A. Mooney on, AC Q, J 
m2 Female Friends, B. L. Didier on, Chaut, 


Poetry : 
The Nature and Elements of Poetry, by E. C. 
Stedman, it, 


ep! 
The Consolations of Poetry, Mac, Se 
Recent English Poets, Hoa. Roden Noel on, 


Ata, Sep 
Poleons: Vogetable Poisons, Mrs. Battersby on, 


Police of Paris, A. Shadwell on, E I, Sept 
ae of To-day, by W.G. Blaikie, Sun H. 
Pegs : 

The ankruptey of Portugal, IR, Aug 


Post Office, C J, S 
Cc. King 4 W. &. Clery on, U S M, 


Sept 
cae Cg J., Portraits of, Str, Aug 
Preaching : 
Sermon and Painting, by T. H. Pattison, 
an R, A 


Peyenical Researe 


by ie tes i SphommpHahed, by W. James, F, 
Aug 





Race Problems of America : 
Apepaee of igo in the South, C. W. 
iota chek 
The I = is not ae by C.F. Lummis, 


Nat R, Sept 
Sees Sane and Charges Acts, 1891, B T J, 


issance in its Broader Aspects, J. A. 
Symonds on, New R, 
Reunion Conference at eteelt, Canon 

Fremantle and others on, R C, Aug 
Ritchie, Mrs., Chapters from Unwritten Me- 
_ moirs, Mae, Sept 
n Jacques, Ly, Aug 
Rural Life: 


Village Improvement as a National Issue, by 
Hon. B. G. Northrop, 0 D. Aug 
Russell, Dr., of Msynooth, Ir M, Sept 
Rossia: 
Cholera and Cinatinns in Russia, E. B. Lanin 
on, 
The Neveky Prospékt, Isabel F. Hapgood on, 
r 
Russia ana the Pamirs (see under Pamir) 





Salt Country: In the ‘‘ Wiches,” C, Sept 
Salvation Army : 

From the Slums to the Land, Ly, Aug 
San Francisco, R. H. McDonald, jun., on, CI M, 


Aug 
San “Gabriel Valley; C. F. Holder on, C I M, 


ug 
Science (see also under Astronomy, Natural 
History, etc.) : 
The Foundation of wate by Prof. St. G. 
Mivart, N Se. Se pt 


Sermons (see under 


Servants : 
Schoo's of Domestic Service, D. K. Lees on, 
C FM, Sept 
Smyth’s Channel and ee. Magellan Straits, 
A. P. Cronch on, U S M, Sept 
Socialism, Miscellaneous" (see also Articles 
under Labour, etc.) : 
The Pulpit and Social Problems, by F. I. 
Herriott, Hom R, Aug 
The Coming Brotherhood, by Miss F. E. 
Willard, A, A 
Socialism ana Social Organisation, by Prof. R. 
Flint, G W, Sep 
A Possible Solation of the Social Question, 
C. G. Giimpel on, W R, Sept 
Sport (see also under Fox bunting, Alligator- 
emmy Elk- ae Buffaloes) : 
Sport in Virginia, by Hutchinson, Long, 


Sept 
Sport and Literature, C. Cordley on, G M, 
ept 
Shakespeare : 
— versus Shakespeare, by EH. Reed, A, 
ug 
— Percy Bysshe, 
The ie Unbound,” V. D. Scudder 
on, 
Shipping: Aboard a Thames Steamer, by F. M. 
Sanne C FM, Sept 


Shoe: 
Where the Shoe Pinches, by A. J. Moore, Cos, 
ept 
Silk: 
A Plea for the English Silk Industry, by Mrs. 
Lynn Linron. New R, Sept 
Stilicho, Sir H. Maxwell on, N C. Sept 
Strand Improvements, H. P. Horne on, F R, 


S-t 
meet August, J. H. McCarthy on, F R, 

ep’ 
Supernatural in History, Lucy H. Hooper on, 


Fr L, Sept 
Symbolism Pot - oy Christians, by Mgr. R. 
— ACQ, July 


odtings in Syria, by Sir G. Thomas, EI, 


‘aormina, ae ulia Cartright on, Ata, Sept 
hackeray, W 
na from Unwritten Memoirs, by Mrs. 


Ritchie, Mac, Sept 





T) atres and the Drama (see also Contents of 


the Theatre) : 

Actors and Audiences, French and English, 
F. Febvre on, New R, Sept 

name wn Scot Genius on the Stage, G, Barlow 
nw » Se) 

see tinder. Bible, Catholic Church, 

‘Gbusk. ot of England, te. Contents of 
= Magazine of ristian Literature 
Homiletic Review, Clore Magazine, 
Expositor, Expository Times 

Theosophy (see Contents of saaife) " 

a i Transference, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick 


w R, Sept : 
Tilden Trust Library, J. Bigelow on, Scrib, 


Sept 
Titles of Books, A Haultain on, Black, Sept 
Toole, J. L., C S J, Sept 
Trees, Col. G. Cadell on, G M, Sept 


United States (see also under Race Problems) : 
The Pending Presidential Campaign : 
Gail Hamilton and ar a on, A, Aug 
P. Ross o2, , Sept 
Prof. Goldwin Smith on, N C, Sep! 
The Chicago Convention of 1* 3, *M. Hal- 
stead on, Cos. Sept 
Two Con a Contrasted, by T. B. Reed, 


N 3 
Party Gacvaniiene, J.T. Morgan on, NAR, 


Aug 

The Western Traffic Association, A. F. Walker 
on, F, Aug 

The fhm Railroad of To-Day, byS. F. 
Van Oss, I R, Ai ug 

Why we have so few Good Roads, by J. A. 
Beaver, F, Aug 

The Folly of Five 5 Colange Agitation, by L. 
Windmiiller, F, A ue 

-, ee, the State Bank Tax, D. M. Stone 
on, F, 

Business = Veg Years, by F. B. 
Thurber, N A R, A’ 

Unparalleled industriat ag in theSouth, 
by R. H. Edmonds, F, A 

The Disastrous Effect of “ ‘orce Billin tie 
South, by H. Smith, F, Aug 

Munice: pal Government : 4 eee rate Pro- 
blem, by F. Morison, F, A 

Recent F oods, Major J. W. ‘Powell on, NAR, 


Aug 
Univers ities : 
The Fev University, V. E. Johnson on, 


ept 
The Ssudy of American Laptents “‘ in Colleges, 
Prof. N. M. Halton, AR, A 
Uruguay: ‘ Fraudulent Usage,” by W. R. 
Lawson, I R, Aug 


Vezin, H., Portraits of, Str, Au, ug 
Village Lite (see under Rural Li ) 
Volunteers : 
Naval Strategy “e a Volunteers, E. Bal- 
four on, US M,S 
Volunteer Position. Batteries, Capt. F..G. 
Stone on, U S M, Sep 


Wadhams, ie E. P., Rev. C. A. Walworth 
on, 
Washington State, J. Ralph on, Harp, Sept 
Westminster Confession and the Proposed 
Revision, Prof. C. A. Briggs on, A R, Aug 
Wiches, C, com 
Williams, he iam peeve Prichard), Rev. D. B. 
Hooke on, Sun H, <i 
Women and Women’s Work 
An Irresponsible Hducatea Class, by Helen H. 
Gardener, A, Aug 
Women’s Clubs : A Pissiepintinns: A, Au 
The ~eeey Movement, Miss Cusac 


NAR,A 
Moslem Wane, Mrs. Reichardt on, 


on, 

KO, 
Sept 

i ae and its Age, by Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, 
, Sept 

World's Fair, see under Chicago 


Yarrow Vale, A. Lamont on, Vie, Sept 
Yellow Fever, C, Sept 
Yellowstone Park, 7 0. Fennell on, CI M, Aug 


Zoological Gardens : 
Ursine, A Morrison on, str, Aug 
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